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PREFACE. 


The volume of this history now published has had 
throughout, like that whicli preceded it, the benefit 
of Niebuhr’s assistance. I have only, therefore, to 
repeat what was said in the preface to the first 
volume, that “ no acknowledgment can be too ample 
for the advantages which I have derived from his 
work.” 

There has lately appeared, in the second volume of 
Niebuhr’s life and letters, a letter written by him to 
a young student, containing various directions and 
suggestions with respect to his philological studies. 
Amongst other things he says, “ I utterly disapprove 
of the common practice of adopting references, after 
verifying them, without . naming, the source whence 
they are taken; and tedious as the double reference 
is, never allow myself to dispense with it. When 
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I cite a passage simply* I have fount! it out myself. 
He ■who does otlicn\ise, assumes the appearance of 
more extensi\e reading than belongs to him.” 

Tile perfect uprightness of Niebuhr’s practice in 
this point is uell "worthy of him, and is deserving of 
all imitation. But I should find it difficult in all 
cases to say^^hctllc^ I had first noticed a passage 
myself, or had been led to it by a quotation in 
another ^vritcr. I ha\c a\n!lcd myself continually 
of Niebuhr’s references and of tho^e made by 
Freinsheim in his supplement of LiNy; but it has 
happened also that passages referred to by them bad 
been taken by mjsclf dirceth from tbo original 
source uitbout recollecting, or indeed uitbout 
knowing, that they had been quoted proxiouslyby 
others. Niobulir’s reading was so vast, and his 
memory so rctcnti\o, that ho may bo presumed 
nc\cr to baao overlooked any tiling which could 
illustrate bis subject: it is probable, therefore, that 
e\ery quotation made in this volunio nia\ bo found 
jireNiousty made by Niebuhr, unless it linj>pcn to 
relate to n m.alfer uJweh he has ttot uriitew on. 
But )ct some quotations ucrc made by ino uitli ro 
little con«ciou«ne«sof their existing in Niebuhr, that 
in one instance 1 searched hN volume logoi' ulietlur 
be bad noticed a icissaje, Wcau'e I did not reniem- 
hir to ln\c ole^ned any q«ot4atmn of it lo Idtu, niul 
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yet I felt sure, as proved to be the case, that he had 
not overlooked it. 

I have only, therefore, to state that many passages 
have been quoted by me from Pliny, Valerius Max- 
imus, Froiitinus, and other writers, for the know- 
ledge, or at least for the recollection of which, I 
was indebted either to Niebuhr, or to Freinsheim, 
or to some other modern writer. And yet I can 
truly say that not a single paragraph in this volume 
has been written on a mere verifying of the re- 
ferences made by preceding writers, but that my 
own reading and comparison of the ancient autho- 
rities has been always the foundation of it. This is 
not said as laying claim to any remarkable degree of 
diligence or of learning, but simply to establish my 
right to call this history an original work, and not a 
mere compilation from Niebuhr or from others, who 
have gone over the ground previously. 

But I shall be believed by all who are acquainted 
with Niebuhr’s third volume, when I say that the 
composition of this volume of mine ‘has been 
througliout a most irksome labour; inasmuch as I 
was but doing with manifest inferiority in every 
point what Niebuhr had done in all points admir- 
abl}’-. In my first volume, although all the substance 
of it and much more was to be found in Niebuhr, 
yet in its form it might hope to have some advan- 
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t^ge, as putting liis matter into a more popular ‘slnpc 
But Ins third lolumc is no Jess eloquent than ^\l 5 c , 
and IS as superior to mine in the pouer of its iiarra- 
tuc as ui the profoundnc «:3 of its rcscarchc'i And 
}ct this present \olumo nas to he iiTitten, as a 
nececcar} part of mj omi nork I nas obliged, 
therefore, to go through nith it as noil as I could, 
feeling most kecnlj all the nhilc the infinite dificr- 
cnce hotuecn Niebuhr’s history and mine 

It niaj be thought b> some that tins >olunie is 
UTittcn at too great length , and I ha\c heard that 
one, for uho^c pulgmcnt I liaio the greatest respect, 
ha« found the same fault uith the preceding volume 
Bill I am convinced bi a toicnbh largo o'tpcrionce, 
that most readers find it almost iinpoesihlo to impress 
on their memon a mere abridgment of In-storj , ibc 
number of names and cicnts crowded into a Riiiall 
{'pace i*? oicrnhclmhig to them, and the absence of 
ditaiK 111 the imrratue iinkts it impo‘>'>ihlc to com- 
111111110*110 to It much of iiitcrc«l , neither thanctcr> 
nore\cnts can Ik' developed nith that jnrticuhril) 
s\luch IS the bc^t help to the mcmor%, l»ocaUH it 
attricl'* iml tng'igi*^ «S and im|*ro'“t-«i inngi's on the 
mind as mil n< fnt« At the sami time I am ntll 
nnan of tin grx*nl difiictiUi of gi'ing Iiitlim*^ to n 
inrratiic ninth noco anlvf,itH all its fir’s at ►iron 1 
Innd And a oritcr who ha- notr 1 t-< n « d 
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in any public transactions, either of peace or war, 
must feel this especially. One who is himself a 
statesman and orator, may relate the political con- 
tests even of remote ages with something of the 
spirit of a contemporary; for his own experience 
realizes to him in great measure the scenes and the 
characters which he is describing. And, in like man- 
ner, a soldier or a seaman can enter fully into the 
great deeds of ancient warfare ; for although in out- 
ward form ancient battles and sieges may differ 
from those of modern times, yet the genius of the 
general and the courage of the soldier, the call for 
so many of the highest qualities of our nature which 
constitutes the enduring moral interest of war, arc 
common alike to all times; and he who has fought 
under Wellington has been in spirit an eye-witness 
of the campaigns of Hannibal. But a writer whose 
whole experience has been confined to private life 
and to peace, has no link to connect him with the 
actors and great deeds of ancient history, except the 
feelings of our common humanity. He cannot 
realize civil contests or battles with the vividness of 
a statesman and a soldier; he can but enter into 
them as a man : and his general knowledge of hu- 
man nature, his love of great and good actions, his 
sympathy with virtue, his abhorrence of vice, can 
alone assist him in making himself as it were a wit- 
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iioss of vlmt lio attempts to dcscribo. But these 
c\on by themsohos Mill do much; and if an histo- 
lian feels as a man and as a. citizen, there is hope 
that, hovo\ci huinblo his c\j)crionco, he may inspire 
his rcadcis Mith something of his own interest in 
the ON cuts of his histor} : he inaj hope at least that 
a full detail of these o\cuts, how o^er feebly repre- 
sented, will bo woith fur more than a more brief 
suimnaiy of them made the te\t for a long comment 
of his ow n 

Jlunbj/, 

is-io 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HISTORY, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, FROM THE YEAR 
365 TO 378 — ROME after the retreat OF THE 

GAULS — ITS WEAKNESS, AND THE GREAT MISERY 
OF THE COMMONS — POPULARITY AND DEATH OF 
M. MANLIUS — WARS WITH THE NEIGHBOURING 
NATIONS. 


^ ’Adrjvaicov 8e to koip6v, eTreibrj aurot? oi ^dp^apoi eK 
dnrfKdov, bisKopi^ovTo ^v6vs oflei/ VTre^edepro Traid'as Kal yvvcuKUs km rrjv 
Trepiovcrav KaTaaKevfjv, kox rrjv iroXiv dpoiKobopeiv irapecrK^vd^ovTO . — 
Thucydides, I. 89 . 


Livy begins his history of the period after .the 
invasion of the Gauls, by contrasting what he .calls 
its greater clearness and certainty with the obscurity 
of the period which had preceded it. True it is, 
that there was no subsequent destruction of public 
records such as had been caused by the burning of 
the city : and although many invaluable monuments 
perished in the great fire of the Capitol in- the times 
of Sylla, yet these might have been, and in some 
instances we know that they had been, previously 
consulted by historians, so that all knowledge of 
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Sot* contents was not lost to tlie writers of the 

' ^ — ' Augustan age. Yet still no period of Roman his- 

tory since the first institution of the tribunes of the 
commons is really more obscure than the thirty 
years immediately following the retreat of the Gauls. 
And the reason of this is, that when there are no 
independent contemporary historians, the mere ex- 
istence of public documents affords no security for 
the preservation of a real knowledge of men and 
actions. The documents may exist, indeed, but they 
give no evidence : they are neglected or corrupted 
at pleasure by poets and panegyrists : and a fictitious 
story gains firm possession of the public mind, be- 
cause there is no one to take the pains of promul- 
gating the truth. And thus it has happened that 
the panegyrists of Camillus and of the other great 
patrician families, finding ready belief, in many 
instances from national vanity, have so disguised the 
real course of events, that at no other period of 
^ Roman history is it more difficult to restore it. 

^henomms The Gauls were eonc, and the ruins of Romo 

,, Dcecuto ° 

were possessed again by the Romans. The Flamcn 
po»aUorrc-of Quirinus and the Vestal Virmns returned from 

moYing to ^ ® 

X"* „ Cmre; and the eternal fire, unextinguished by the 
late calamity, was restored to its accustomed place 
in the temple of Vesta. But the fugitives who had 
fled to Veil from the rout at the Alia, and who 
formed a large proimrtion of the Roman people, 
were most un^iUing to leave the city which for 
several months had been their only country : at Vcii 
they had houses already built, and perhaps they were 
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not sorry to escape from the ascendancy of the 
patricians, and to settle themselves in a new city of 
which they would he the original citizens’. Thus 
Rome was threatened anew with the dangers of a 
secession, with such a division of the strength of the 
Commonwealth as must have ensured its ruin ; for 
some of the patricians would no doubt have removed 
to Veil, while others, with their clients, would as 
Certainly have remained at Rome. At this period 
the name and ability of Camillus were most effectual 
in putting an end to the dissension, and in deter- 
mining that the proposed secession to Veii should 
be utterly abandoned : but by what means or at 
what time his exile was reversed, we cannot discover. 
It may be true ^ that while the Gauls were in pos- 
session of Rome he had encouraged the people of 
Ardea, where he had become a citizen, to take up 
arms against the Gaulish plundering parties ; he may 
also, in such a time of necessity, have been chosen 
commander by some of the Romans who had fled 
from the city, and with them he may have done 
good service, both in cutting off the enemy’s strag- 
glers, and perhaps in harassing their rear after they 
began to retreat. And if after these exploits he had 
led back his party to Rome rather than to Veii, and 
had thus proved that even in banishment his heart 
was true to his old country, there is no doubt that, he 
would have been received as joyfully as the Athe- 

^ That is, they would be the formed, just as they themselves 
burghers or patricians of Veii, and had grown up beside the patricians 
around them a new plebs or com- of Rome, 
irions would in process of time be ® See Livy, V. 43, 44. 
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mans under similar circumstances ^ecei^ed Alci- 
' “ ^ biades*; his exile would haTebeeu speedily re^ ersed, 

and his entrance into Rome, like Cicero’s in after- 
times, ^\ould have been celebrated with general 
rejoicings fetiU more Tvould this ha\e been the 
case, had he reall) during his exile repaired to Veil, 
and brought back to Rome after the retreat of the 
Gauls any considerable portion of the soldiers who 
had made Veil their refuge. Then may have fol- 
lowed the discussion whether these soldiers should 
return to their countrymen at Veil, or whether all 
should unite once more at Rome. Then Camillus 
and the patricians opposed to the secession would 
naturally appeal both in the senate * and the forum 
to all the local attachments and religious feelings of 
which Rome alone could he the object ; and when 
the excitement was great, and the smallest thing 
would incline men’s A\a%enng minds either the one 
way or the other, it may he true’ that they rccci\od 
as an omen from heaven tho casual words of a 
centurion, who passing through the conntium with 
his century, and haMog occasion to halt in front of 
the senate-house, called aloud to the standard-bearer, 

* W hen Alcilnades retnrncd to phon, Hellenic I 4 How refresh- 
Athens m the 25th jear of the ing is it, after the >ajrucness and 
Pcloponnc<ian war, aUer bi< sue- uncertainties of tho Roman tra- 
cc«sc3 m the Hellespont and in dttions, to turn for a moment to 
Thrace, he had ncYcr been for- the narrative of a contemporary 
mally recalled from esilc, and historian, even when, lAc Xeno- 
doubted at first, it is said, how he plion, he is far below the higiicst 
should be received Hut a sense standard of ciccllonee I 
of his great services, and of the * Sec the speech ascnl/cd (o 
necessities of the Commonwealth, Cainillns m Livy, V 51 — 54 
overpowered all other considcra- * The stor^ i? given bj Iivj, 
tions, and tho people did receive V 55, and by Pluiarcb, Camillus 
liiin with cnlhusiastn See Xtno- 32 
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“ Pitcli ° thy standard here, for this is the best place 
to stop at.” 

The secession, in whatever manner, having been 
prevented, and the mass of the commons having 
consented to remain at Rome, although many still 
refused to quit V eii, the senate proceeded to recon- 
struct, as well as they could, the shattered fabric of 
the Commonwealth. The sites of the temples’" w6re 
retraced as well as was possible amidst the ruins, 
their limits were again duly fixed by the augurs, and 
ceremonies were performed to expiate the pollution 
which they had undergone by having been profaned 
by the barbarians. Some relics, which it was im- 
possible to replace, were said to have been miracu- 
lously preserved ; the lituus ® or augural crook of 
Romulus, with which he was supposed to have 
marked out the quarters of the heavens, when in 
answer to his augury the gods sent him the famous 
sign of the twelve vultures, was discovered unhurt, 
so ran the tradition, under a heap of ashes. Then 
the day® in which the rout of the Alia had taken 
place, the day after the ides of July, or the 16th 
according to our reckoning, was pronounced by the 
pontifices to be a day of ill-omen ; and no sacrifice 
could acceptably be offered, nor any business pros- 
perously done, on that day for ever. AlP® remaining 
records were sought for ; the laws of the twelve 
tables, some laws ascribed to the kings, and some 

•* Signifer, statue signum hie, nysius, XIV. 5. Fragm. Mai. 
manebimus optime. , ® Gellius, V. 17. Livy, VI. 1. 

^ Livy, V. 50. ‘0 Livy, VI. 1. 

® Plutarch, Camillus, 32. Dio- 
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The remain- 
ing monu- 
ments are 
collected, 
and the city 
begins to be 
rebuilt. 
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treitie*? witli foreign nations, such as those with 
— - — ' Carthage and with the Latins, were found to he still 
in existence , and paits of the laws were again fi\ed 
up in some place where they were accessible to the 
people at large hut the sacred or religious law, it is 
said, was not made public, the pontificcs alone were 
to ho acquainted with it The cit> was to he rebuilt 
■mth all diligence, at present o%en the ualls had 
been partially broken down, and the streets were a 
mere heap of ashes There was no plan to show 
their old direction , men built wheroNer they found 
a spot clear of rubbish, and the first houses so 
erected, determined in great measure the position of 
the rest Each citizen, no doubt, built upon Ins own 
hill, and goncnil) speaking, in lus o^vn quarter, or 
parish, if I ma) use tho expression, according to the 
diMsion of tho city marked b) the «:acrana or 
chapels of the Argci But within the^e limits tho 
old distinctions of property were not duly ob':o^^cd, 
and there was a «ort of scramble for the ground , so 
that tho city was built irregularly, and the direction" 
of the cloacTj did not correspond with that of tho 
‘streets Meanwhile the gOA eminent ofiered to fur- 
nish" roofing materials for the new bonnes at the 
public expense and Niebuhr conjectures that these 

Litv \ 55 word m this pas ai’c of Livy t g 

” Livi a 55 tcgnla puWice nifjin™ roofiig matcnaN wl ctl or 
prwhita est W e know from Cor of si n-lcs or of tiles or if it 
nelius Nejos quoted by Pliny mean lilts stnctly we must sup- 
II st Isatur \VI 10 ^ 36 that pose that (I c people d d not 1 ko 
tl c houses in Uon c were roofttl the labour of fttchin? them from 
with wood (shingles) down to tho \cu and preferred to use wood 
lime of the war with Isrrlus accordin'’ to ihcir funner practice 
Fither then tegula ts a general 
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were cliiefly obtained by unroofing the houses of 
Veil, and thus rendering the pro^Dosed seat of the ' ' 

secession uninhabitable, while it was made to con- 
tribute at the same time to the rebuilding of Rome. 

Stone and timber might also be quarried and felled 
by any man from any public lands, provided he gave 
security that" he would complete his house within 
the year. But with all these aids the building fell 
heavily upon the mass of the people ; it was delayed 
also by the attacks of foreign enemies : the securities 
given for completing it within the year would in 
many instances be forfeited ; and hence began again 
the old system of borrowing from the patricians, 
speedily to be followed as before by a train of into- 
lerable distresses and oppressions. 

In the small states of Greece and ancient Italy, ^“tesadded 
the loss of a great battle caused a sensible diminu- people, 
tion of the population of free citizens. The defeat 
at the Alia had been bloody : many lives must have 
been lost in after-skirmishes with the Gauls, and in 
their devastations of the surrounding country ; and 
many fugitives who had taken refuge in the neigh- 
bouring cities may have preferred remaining in their 
new homes. On the other hand, there was a large sub- 
ject'^ population, chiefly, it is probable, of Tyrrhenian, 

Livy, VI. 4, calls the new citi- a subject population, irepioiKoi in 
zens “ qui Veientium Capena- the .political language of Greece, 
tiumquo ac Faliscorura per ea bella would be likely to revolt or sub- 
transfugerant ad Romanos.” In- mit to the Romans. The new 
dividual deserters could not be citizens could scarcely have been 
numerous enough to form four Etruscans, as the ditference of 
tribes; but when the cities of Veii language would then have pre- 
and Capena were hard-pressed, sented a serious barrier to their 
their territory, inhabited chiefly by .union with the Romans ; but if 
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The nf gh 
lounn^ ^o- 

tt e Pomans 
Cam llusre- 
j'clstlie^ ol 
(ckn* and 
L ruscan* 


that 18, of Pelasgian origin, in the recentlj conquered 
territories of Veil, of Capena, and, as Li\y adds, of 
Talerii From these it was resolved to make up the 
losses occasioned by the Gauls, and to comert sub- 
jects who would infallibly have soon re\oIted, into 
citizens, who would be a most seasonable accession 
of strength Accordingly, they were admitted in a 
body to the full rights of Roman citizens each head 
of a family had his portion of seven jugera of land 
duly granted to him m full property, and set with 
land marks, according to the rules of the agri- 
mensores, which constituted the legal freehold tenure 
of the Romans , and to show the great number of 
new citizens thus admitted, four new tribes'* were 
formed out of them, and they thus constituted 
nearl) a sixth part of the whole people m political 
weight, and probably a larger proportion in point of 
actual numbers The tribes were thus increased 
from twent)-one to tTventy-fi\e 

I ha^e noticed these measures without regard to 
the exact chronological order m which they arc said 
to have occurred Tliey are all placed, howe\er, 
with the exception of the creation of the four new 
tribes, m the first year after the retreat of the 
Gauls in that year the new citizens were admitted, 
and received their grants of land although the 
creation of the new tribes, in which they might 
exercise their francluso pohticallj b) \oting at the 


they were Tyrrhen an Pclaijians considerable affinity to those of 
tl cy srero of the same stock as Rome 
t! 0 Romans themselves and their Livy, V I 5 
lan^agc and religion both bore z 
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comitia, is said to have happened two years later, 

The magistrates still, as before the Gaulish invasion, ' ■' — ' 

came into office on the first of July : thus the 
military tribunes who had commanded at the Alia 
and during the siege of the Capitol, were still in 
office for some months after the retreat of the 
Gauls; but they were not allowed to hold the 
comitia’^ for the election of their successors, be- 
cause of the supposed ill-luck of their magistracy: 
they resigned therefore, and the comitia were held 
hv an iuterrex, a fact which of itself confutes the 
story of Camillus’ pretended dictatorship : for had 
he been dictator throughout the 3’^ear, according to 
the tales of his exploits'®, the comitia would naturally 
have been held by him, and there would have been 
no need of an interregnum. But immediately after 
the appointment of the new tribunes, that is, about 
the season of harvest, the favourite season for the 
plundering incursions of the Peloponnesians into 
Attica, the Romans were alarmed by the reports of 
hostile attacks on every side ; their forlorn condition, 
it is said, tempting even the smallest of the neigh- 
bouring states to assail them. If we are to believe 
one tradition which has accidentally been preserved 
to us'", the people of Ficulea, Fidenaj, and other 
places round about, appeared in arras under com- 


That is, it took place at the 
next census, -which was taken in 
the year 3G8 ; the preceding een- 
sors having been appointed in the 
^ year 363. Livy, V. 31. 

They continued to do so, it is 


said, for at least sixty years after 
this period. See Livy, VIII. 20. 
17 Livy, VI. 1. 

1® See Livy, VI. 1, and Plutarch, 
Camillus, 31. 

1® By Varro, Ling. Lat. VI. 18, 
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that is, of Pelasgian origin, in the recently conquered 
— territories of Veii, of Capena, and, as Livy adds, of 
Falerii. From these it was resolved to make up the 
Josses occasioned by the Gauls, and to convert sub- 
jects who would infallihly have soon revolted, into 
citizens, who would be a most seasonable accession 
of strength. Accordingly, they were admitted in a 
body to the full rights of Roman citizens : each head 
of a family had his portion of seven jugera of land 
duly granted to him in full property, and set with 
land marks, according to the rules of the agri- 
mensores, which constituted the legal freehold tenure 
of the Romans ; and to show the great number of 
new citizens thus admitted, four new tribes’* were 
formed out of them, and they thus constituted 
nearly a sixth part of the whole people in political 
weight, and probably a larger proportion in point of 
actual numbers. Tlie tribes were thus increased 
from twenty-one to twenty-five. 


The neigh- 
hounng pco- 
'• attack 
_ heltoman* 
«.amiUui re- 
pels the Vol- 
tcians and 
Eiru scans. 


I have noticed these measures without regard to 
the exact chronological order in which they are said 
to have occurred. Tliey arc all placed, however, 
with the exception of the creation of the four new 
tribes, in tho first year after the retreat of the 


Gauls : in tliat year the new cLtizeua were admitted. 


and received their grants of land : although the 


creation of tho new tribes, in which they might 


exercise their francliiso politically by voting at the 


they were Tyrrhenian Peiasgians, considcntble affinity to those of 
they were of tho same stock as Romo, 
tho Romans themselves, and their u Livy, VI. 5. 
lan^a^ and religion both bore a 
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comitia, is said to liavc liappenod two years later, 

The magistrates still, as before the Gaulish invasion, ' — — ' 
came into oflice on the first of July : thus the 
military tribunes who had commanded at the Alia 
and during the siege of the Capitol, wore still in 
office for some months after the retreat of the 
Gauls; but they were not allowed to hold the 
comitia*' for the election of their successors, be- 
cause of the supposed ill-luck of their magistracy : 
they resigned therefore, and the comitia were held 
by an intorrex, a fact which of itself confutes the 
story of Gamillus’ pretended dictatorship : for had 
he been dictator throughout the year, according to 
the tales of his exploits'®, the comitia would naturally 
have been held by him, and there M'ould have been 
no need of an interregnum. But immediately after 
the appointment of the new tribunes, that is, about 
the season of harvest, the favourite season for the 
plundering incursions of the Peloponnesians into 
Attica, the Romans were alarmed by the reports of 
hostile attacks on every side ; their forlorn condition, 
it is said, tempting even the smallest of the neigh- 
bouring states to assail them. If we are to believe 
one tradition which has accidentally been preserved 
to us'", the people of Ficulea, Fidenaj, and other 
places round about, appeared in arms under com- 


That is, it took place at the 
next census, which was taken in 
the year 368 ; the preceding cen- 
sors having been appointed in the 
^ year 363. Livy, V. 31. 

They continued to do so, it is 


said, for at least sixty years after 
this period. See Livy, VIII. 20. 
Livy, VI. I. 

See Livy, VI. 1, and Plutarch, 
Camillus, 31. 

By Varro, Ling. Lat. VI. 18, 
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mand of Livius Postumius, the dictator, as he is 
called, of the Fidenatians, and caused such a panic 
that the Romans fled before them; and the annher- 
sary of this flight, the nones or 7th of July, %vas 
celebrated ever afterwards under the name of the 
day of the people’s flight*®. This, however, is an 
uncertain story**, in some respects improbable, and 
connected at any rate with circumstances which are 
clearly fabulous. It is more credible that the late 
destructive inroad of the Gauls should have shahen 
all old political relations, and that the Romans could 
no longer rely on the aid of the Latins and Her- 
nicans. Emboldened by their knowledge of this, 
the Volscians took up arms, and advanced into 
Latium as far as the neighbourhood of Lanuvium”* 
which stood on a sort of spur of high ground, run- 
ning out from the very southern extremity of the 
Alban lulls. Here they encountered the Roman 
army commanded h) the military tribunes, and were 
so superior in numbers, that they presently confined 

cd Muller, and partly by Macro- ttoned at all after the tiroes of the 
bus, Satumal. I. ll. Roman kin;r«. Nor can we con- 

Pophfugia cciTO how 1 idenro should have had 

** It IS uncertain, because a dif- a dictator, which was a title pecu- 
‘ ' ' har to the Latin towns i unless, 

' ■ * indeed, we suppose that it had 

‘ 1 ‘ . jwned ^ovne V.a\\Ti coTifeAeraty 

li .ju, uiiu uicaasu wu know now since the fall of the Roman power, 
liUle reliance u to be placed on and was now become Latin. Fur- 
storics pretending to account for thcr, the story of the Fidcnatian 
the ori!;tn of old traditional usages dictator is mixed up with the fa- 
orfestnah It is improbable, be- mous legend of Tiitula and the 
cause Fidcnm had liccn taken and female slaves, which is evidently 
colonized by the Romans forty fabulous. 

jears earlier, and front that tune ** Diodorus, XIV. 117, Llvj, 
torward plajs no part in libtor}, VI. 2. 
and because I'lcuka M never men- 
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tlie Eoinans ■svitliin their camp. The tidings of 
their danger Avere carried to Rome; Camillns was 
named dictator, and he, taking the field with every 
man who could bear arms, hastened from Rome by 
a night-march and aj^peared at day-break on the 
rear of the Volscians. Then the Roman army under 
the military tribunes made a sally, and the Volscians, 
attacked both in front and rear, were totally routed. 
)Scarcely Avas this danger repelled, Avhen the dictator 
learnt that an Etruscan army, probably from Tar- 
quinii, had attacked the Roman frontier on the 
opposite side, on the right bank of the Tiber, and 
Avas besieging Sutrium. Camillus hastened to its 
aid, but on his Avay said the story of his exploits, 
he met the citizens of Sutrium in forlorn plight, 
they having been obliged to surrender their city, and 
having saved nothing but their lives. They fell on 
their knees before him, told him their sad case, and 
craved his assistance. He bade them be of good 
cheer, saying that it Avas now the turn of the Etrus- 
cans to Avail and weep. Then he advanced upon 
Sutrium, and found, as he had expected, that the 
enemy kept no AA^atch, and Avere thinking of nothing 
but plunder : he instantly forced his AA^ay into the 
place, made a great slaughter, and a still greater 
number of prisoners ; and Sutrium Avas thus, accord- 

The resemblance of this story the Volscians, hut he expressly 
to that of Cincinnatus is obvious, saj's that Camillus marched to 
and is very suspicious. Livy relieve the army of the military 
merely describes the victory of tribunes, which was besieged by 
Camillus, without saying any thing the enemy. Camillus, 34. 
of the previous danger. Plutarch Livy, VI. 3. Plutarch, Camil- 

makes the Latins to have joined lus, 35. 
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mg to the story, “Io<ifc and recovered in a day 
' — V — ' again ” It is impossible to tell how much of ex- 
aggeration IS mixed up with these details , but there 
IS no reason to doubt that Camillus by his genius m 
this memorable year did truly save his country from 
destruction The enemies of Rome uere checked, 
and time was gained for the state to reco\er from 
Its disorder and distress, and to meet its rivals on 
more equal terms The very exi'stcnce of the Roman 
people in after-ages proves bow uell the} must have 
defended thein«elves uhen attacked by two enemies 
at once in the hour of their most extreme helpless- 
ness and depression 

It were a mere wearying of the readers patience 
to follow Livy through the details of the potty wars 
of this period, details which cannot bo regarded ns 
historical, and which, even though true, would ho of 
little value It will be enough to trace generally 
Rome’s foreign relations down to the time of her 
great internal regeneration 

ot On the richt bank of the Tiber, the Roman fron- 

1 e Uomxn ° i i ilt 

fronts It* tier neither ad\anccd nor recoded isepetc and 
L?TOn Sutrmm, which had submitted to Rome three or 
four years before the Gaulish ln^a'5lon*®, and were 
the border towns of the Roman dominion, wore 
twice, according to the story of CainiUus, attacked 


** Tlio >cry paj^age from vhicH 
tins line ta taken in Slakfpcarcs 
Ilenrj \I Part I shows low 
I ttlc reliance can be ] laced on a 
puctical version of creuts in tl cm 
selves h stoncal The line refers 
to tl 0 capture of Uouen bj the 


Maid of Orleans and its recovery 
Iw Talbot On tl o same dav , botii 
the capture and recapture bcinir 
as every one knons alike purely 
imaginary 

*» Sec ao! I clap xvin 
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by the Etruscans ; once, as we have seen, in 366, and 
again in 369. They were both, according to the ' — — 
same authority, tahon in 369, and immediately re- 
covered It appears that the Etruscans, who were 
engaged in this affair, were the people of Tarquinii ; 
and finding the strength of Romo greater than they 
had expected, they were probably glad to conclude 
a truce for a certain number of years ; which was no 
less welcome to the Romans, as they saw that they 
should have enemies enough on their hands on their 
opposite frontier. 

On the left bank of the Tiber wo hear of wars I"? 

tlic left btinh 

with the Volscians generally, almost every year, and of the Tiber, 
particularly with the people of Antium. The scene 
of action was commonly the neighbourhood of Sa- 
tricum, a town which lay between Velitra) and 
Antium^®. Satricum had originally been one of the 
thirty cities of the Latins; it had then been con- 
quered by the iEquians and Volscians, had after- 
wards been taken by the Romans, and had lastly, a 
little while before the Gaulish invasion, revolted 
from them-'’, and was now again become Volscian. 

It is said to have been retaken by Camillus in 369^“, 
and a Roman colony was sent to occupy it in the 
following year. Again, however, it was lost in 373^', 
and held for five years by the Volscians; after which 

Livy, VI. 9, 10. But nothing exists beyond a few 

Its position is unknown : the shapeless ruins, which can deter- 
Italian antiquaries fix it at a little mine nothing. Westphal. p. 40. 
place called Conca, on the edge of Diodorus, XIV. 102. 

the Selva di Nettuno, in the sup- Livy, VI. 8. 16. 

posed line of the old road from Livy, VI. 22. 

Velitrae to Astura and Antium. 
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time, wlien tlie people of Antium made peace 'witli 
' — — ' the Romans, aud Satricumwas to have been restored, 
it "was burnt, out of indignation, by tbe Latins*®, "who 
bad been allied witb tbe Antiatians against Rome, and 
now found themselves deserted. Thus, on this side, 
tbe Roman frontier bad considerably receded from 
tbe point wbicb it bad reached thirty years earlier. 
Then Anxur bad been conquered, but now even 
Satricum could not be maintained, a place less than 
thirty miles distant from Rome. The loss of Anxur 
is no where expressly acknowledged ; but it must 
have fallen cither in the year 358, when we read of 
its being besieged by the Volscians” ; or else it must 
have been lost, as well as Bola**, amidst tho calamity 
of the Gaulish invasion ; for it is not possible that it 
could have been retained by tbe Romans whilst the 
Volscians were fighting year after year at Satricum 
nearly five-and-twenty miles nearer to Romo. 

But the peculiar feature of Rome’s foreign rela- 
mewith tions, after the retreat of the Gauls, consisted in her 
altered position with respect to the Latins. Hitherto, ' 
during all the wars ■with tho iEquians and Volscians, 
the alliance of tho Latins and Hernicans uith tho 
Romans had remained unbroken. It is true that 
some of (he tliirty Latin cities winch had concluded 
the original treaty with Sp. Cassius in 2G1, had since 
been conquered by the iEquians and Volscians*’: 

” I.irr, VI. as. therefore hate been nrcvio»*ly 

“Liry.V.lC. lost. 

** Camilliis is made to TCcorcr ** Of the thirty Latin cities 
Bola from the Xauians, in the enumerated by Dionysius, eight 
year aCG. Liry, Vl.2. It must arc mentioned by Liry or Diony- 
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and tluis, as Kicbulir supjioses, that treaty had long 
since been virtnally at an end: and Mbile some of' — — 
the Latin states were become ^Lqiiian or Volscian, or 
bad drawn around themselves a distinct confederacy 
of the small towns in their immedijite neighbour- 
hood ; others, like Tusculum, were, from the equal, 
become no more than the dependent allies of Romo: 
for instance, l^neneste, ns Niebuhr thinks, must from 
its ^losilion have become jLquian, and Tibur stood 
aloof, and formed the centre of a small confederacy 
of its own. It docs not, however, appear to me that 
we arc com])cllcd to adopt this supposition by the 
reason of the case ; and external testimony '®, such as 
it is, seems to be against it. The iEquians may have 
poured out upon the Cam]iagna through that breach 
in the Apennine wall which lies open close below 


sins as having been conquered by 
tlie Volscians under the command 
of Coriolanus ; Vclitrcc also be- 
came Volscian in the course of 
the wars with the Opican nations ; 
and others of tiic tliirty wbicli are 
not noticed again in liistory, were 
in all probability destroyed. 

Livy says that “ the Latins 
and Hernicans, since the battle at 
the lake Rcgillus, bad remained 
faithful to Rome for nearlj' a cen- 
tury without interruption.” VI. 2. 
This, as a general statement, and 
one clearly in some respects in- 
accurate, may not be entitled to 
much weight ; but a variety of 
incidental notices in the accounts 
of the several years, seem to im- 
ply that the alliance between the 
three nations, Romans, Latins, 
and Hernicans, lasted without 
any material change down to the 


Gaulish war. Latins and Ilorni- 
cans joined Camillus against Veil 
in tloO. (Livy, V. 19.) Ferenti- 
num, when taken from the Vol- 
scians, was given to the Hernicans 
as their share of the spoil in 342. 
(Livy, IV. 51.) The Latin and 
Hcrnican lands arc ravag'ed by 
the yEqriians or Volscians in 34G, 
(Livy, IV. 55,) in 345, (id. IV. 
53,) and the Hcrnican lands in 
342. (Id. IV. 51.) The Latins 
and Hernicans announce the in- 
tended invasion of the Opican na- 
tions in 332 and 324, (Livy, IV. 
2G. 37,) and in 292 it is expressly 
mentioned that the lands ravaged 
by the Volscians were those of the 
Praenestincs, Gabians, and Tuscu- 
lans (Livy, HI. 8): the three 
people belonging all alike at that 
period to the Latin confederacy. 
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Prjeneste, and may have occupied Pedum in the 
' — ’ plain, and Lavici on the roots of the Alban hills ; 

nay, they may have even taken Bola within the 
mountain-range itself, and yet the impregnable 
strength of Praineste, which, at a later period, so 
long defied the whole power of Sylla, may have 
remained in perfect security ; and as the Hemicans 
were unconquered, and yet lay quite on the rear of 
the Aiquians when they established themselves on 
Algidus, so Tibur and Prmneste, safe in their moun- 
tain-holds, may have continued to belong to Latium, 
though almost isolated from the mass of the Latin 
people by the conquests of the Opican nations. On 
the other hand, it is very likely that amid the ruin 
of tho Latin cities around tl)cro, many small Latin 
communities may have gathered under their protec- 
tion: and that thus the disproportion in strength 
between them and the other remaining states of tho 
Latin confederacy would have become greater than 
it had been before. This of itself, when Rome had 
j been so crushed by the Gauls, would load to an 
altered relation between them and the Romans. By 
the treaty concluded with Sp. Cassius, Rome stood 
as one contracting party, and tbe wiiolo Latin con- 
federacy as another; ofthc plunder or conquest made 
by the allied iiations, the share of Rome alone was 
to be equal to that of all the Latin cities togctlicr; 
the allied armies were to bo commanded alternately 
by a Roman and a Iiatin; but each particular Latin 
state would enjoy the command many times less 
often than Rome. Thus wlion Uonic had sunk in 
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])Owcr. and Pnnncslc liad risen, it would seem fair 
that they should stand towards each other on a dif- ' — — 
ferent footing; that Pncncstc should be no longer a 
mere single member of the state of Latium, but 
should itself treat as state^to state with Rome. 

Be this as it may, we find that after the Gaulish 
invasion, the treaty of Sp. Cassius, both with the 
Latins and Ilernicans, was either imperfectly ob- 
served or altogether violated for a period of nearly 
thirtv years. Latin and Ilcrnican volunteers in 
great numbers are said to have joined the armies of 
the Volscians ; then the Latins generally, without 
any mention of particular states, are described as at 
open war with Rome in alliance with the Yol- 
scians ; and Lanuvium ' and, above all, Procncstc 
are especially noticed as taking a prominent part 
in these hostilities. On the other hand, Tusculum'^', 
though on one occasion suspected, remained gene- 
rally true to Rome : and so also did Gabii and 
Lavici It may be well conceived how greatly this 
altered disposition of the Latins added to the dis- 
tress of the Roman commons. For some years past 
Latium had borne the brunt of the ravaging incur- 
sions of the iEqiiians and Volscians; its aid had 
enabled the Romans to carry the war at times into 
the enemy’s country, while their own territory had 
rested in security. But now we read of the Roman 
territory being ravaged in all directions by the Vol- 


37 Livy, VL 7. 13. Livy, V. 21,22. 27, et scq. 30. 

38 Liv}% VI. 30. 32, 33. Livy, VL 21. 25, 26. 

33 Livy, VI. 21. •‘3 Ibid. 

VOL. II. 


0 
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scians^’; and on one occasion^* the Prainestines 
having laid waste the country between the Tiber and 
the Anio, a quarter most likely to have escaped the 
attacks of other enemies, at last even crossed the 
Amo, and advanced as far as the very nails of Rome. 
Under such circumstances any gleam of victory 
would be doubly welcome ; and an inscription in tho 
Capitol’® long recorded the successful campaign of 
T. Quinctius Cincinnatus, who haMng been appointed 
dictator to repel this invMion of the Pitcnestines, 
marched out against them, defeated them in a battle 
on the very hanks of the ill-omened Alia, chased 
them into their own country, and stormed nine of 
tlievr townships in as many da} s. But such successes, 
hkc those with winch the Saxon kings of England 
sometimes relie\ed the disasters of the Danish ima- 
sions, were attended by no permanent fruits. Tho 
Pnencstines were in the field again the aery next 
year “ , and the aspect of tho Roman foreign afiairs 
continued to ho o>erclonded down to tho very end of 
that period with which we are concerned in tho 
present chapter. 

But tho prospect at home was not overclouded 
merely ; it was tho %cry dcepc'.t darkness of misery. 


“ Livy, \ I 31 
LWj, VI 28 

Livv, VI 29, and Fcstiu in 
“Tricni'* Tho inscription as 
>iiebulir has restored it, ran thus t 

Juppitcr atquc t)ivt omnes hoc 
dcdcrunt, 

Ut Titus Qumctios dictator 
Rominus 


Oppida novem diebus noiem 
caperet 

From JoTo and alt tho gods this 
favour did befal, 

That Titus QuinCtius, somclimo 
Rome's captain general. 

Nine toims did in nine days as- 
sault and taho 'sithal 

« Livy, VI 30 
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It lias been well said, that long periods of general 
suffering make far less impression on our minds, than 
the short sharp struggle in which a few distinguished coLmras™ 
individuals perish; not that we over-estimate the 
horror and the guilt of times of open bloodshedding, 
but we are much too patient of the greater misery 
and greater sin of periods of quiet legalized oppres- 
sion ; of that most deadly of all evils, when law, and 
even religion herself, are false to their divine origin 
and purpose, and their voice is no longer the voice 
of God, but of his enemy. In such cases the evil 
derives advantage, in a manner, from the very amount 
of its own enormity. No pen can record, no volume 
can contain, the details of the daily and hourly suf- 
ferings of a whole people, endured without inter- 
mission, through the whole life of man, from the 
cradle to the grave. The mind itself can scarcely 
comprehend the wide range of the mischief : how 
constant poverty and insult, long endured as the 
natural portion of a degraded caste, bear with them 
to the sufferers something yet worse than pain, whe- 
ther of the body or the feelings ; how they dull the 
understanding and poison the morals ; how ignorance 
and ill-treatnient combined are the parents of uni- 
versal suspicion ; how from oppression is produced 
habitual cowardice, breaking out when occasion offers 
into merciless cruelty ; how slaves become naturally 
liars ; how they, whose condition denies them all 
noble enjoyments, and to whom looking forward is 
only despair, plunge themselves, mth a brute’s reck- 
lessness, into the lowest sensual pleasures ; how the 

c2 
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domestic circle itself, the last sanctuary of human 
' — — ' virtue, becomes at length corrupted, and in the place 
of natural affection and parental care, there is to be 
seen only selfishness and unkindness, and no other 
anxiety on the part of the parents for their children, 
than that they may, by fraud or by violence, prey in 
their turn upon that society which they have found 
their bitterest enemy. Evils like these, long working 
in the heart of a nation, render their own cure 
impossible ; a revolution may execute judgment on 
one generation, and that perhaps the very one which 
was beginning to see and to repent of its inherited 
sins; but it cannot restore life to the morally dead; 
and its ill success, as if in this line of evils no curso 
should ho wanting, is pleaded by other oppressors as 
a defence of their own iniquity, and a reason for per- 
petuating it for over. 

Cauirtof But it was the blessing of Rome, that this course 
ItrcntjTf of evils W'us in her case checked in time, when it 
had brouglit sufiering only on one gciioration, hc- 
^ debton. fore it bad entailed moral corruption on the remotest 
posterity. Twenty years of poverty and oppres- 
sion, could w'c present to ourselves each individual 
case of misery, would seem a fearful amount of evil ; 
but, happily, twenty years’ suffering in the life of a 
nation arc but like an attack of fever, severe indeed 
Avhilc it lasts, but too short to weaken the constitu- 
tion pcnnanently. Mere poverty, moreover, is an 

TliepcriocJ.occordingloNic- ftccorcllng to the common clirono- 
bulir's clironoloiry. wa» one of logy, it !a<tcd Iwcnty.ihrce yean, 
eighteen years, from 305 to 383 : from 303 to 388. 
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evil, the sense of which varies greatly according to 
differences of time and place ; its actual privations 
depend much on climate ; their intolerahleness arises 
from contrast; where none are extravagant or lux- 
urious, poverty must almost sink to beggary before 
its sting is felt acutely. The actual distress endured 
by the Roman commons in the loss of their houses, 
and the destruction of their cattle and fruit-trees, 
few of which could have escaped the hands of the 
Gauls during their long occupation of the city and 
territory of Rome, although severe for the time, 
would nevertheless have been diminished by the 
sense of its being the common portion, and would in 
time have been altogether relieved. But the attacks 
of foreign enemies rendered the tributum, as a war- 
tax, constant and heavy ; other taxes were imposed 
to defray the expense of building up the rock of the 
Capitol with large blocks of stone and probably 
of rebuilding the temples generally ; whilst the obli- 
gation of completing the houses in the city within 
twelve months, was a pressure on the means of the 
less wealthy, coming at the very time when they 
were least able to meet it. Thus, as we have seen, 
debts were unavoidably contracted ; and when there 

Livy, VI.4. “Capitolium saxo surface of the hill towards the 
quadrate substructum est.” This forum, where the remains of the 
must mean, that where the cliff had Tabularium still exist, 
been proved to be accessible, and The “saxum quadratum” of the 
must thus have been more or less Roman writers, is the “Steintuf” 
of an inclined plane, it was ' so of the German geolog-ists ; the 
built up with large blocks of stone "Tufa litoide” of Brocchi : it is a 
as to enlarge the upper surface of volcanic conglomerate, found in 
the hill, and make it perpendicular Rome itself, and is the stone em- 
with the bottom of it. Similar ployed in the Cloaca, 
substructions have enlarged the ■ 
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was a general demand for money, it was not possible 
' — ' — ’ that any posltl^e law could keep tlie mte of interest 
low Whether the enactment of the twelve tables, 
which fixed its yearl) rate at one-twelfth of the 
principal, was actually repealed, or onl} disregarded 
by common consent, we cannot tell, but the re- 
enacting that rate^® a few jears later is a proof that 
at this period it was not observed , and it is expre'^sl) 
mentioned that the principal*® of debts was some- 
times paid many times over in interest before they 
were of five jears* standing It i« not necessary to 
repeat the details of the extreme severity of the hw 
towards insolvent debtors, the) have been alread) 
noticed , but as the distress was far greater now than 
at any former time, this sevent) must have been 
more extensively felt than ever every patrician 
house was become a private gaol but a gaol in which 
the prisoners were kept to hard labour for tho 
gaoler’s benefit, or were at his caprice loaded with 
irons and subjected to the lasb 
tii^nher Impii‘5onmont for debt in its mildest form, and 
amidst the manifold money transactions of a great 
«"»«*• commercial countr), m which the debtor must often 
be paving the penalt) of his own imprudence, is yet 
beginning to shock the feelings of modern times as 
being liable to the evi! of confounding together mis- 
fortune and crime Ilow thcii* should wo regard tho 
treatment of Roman commons whoso debts were 

” Ljvj VII ir per soricm iisins” TH« i» w I 

*" I >vy V I 14 Multi| Iirijun of lie year a"0 only Rrc year* 
torte cuolutu tncrtenlibus sem sAcr tl e Gaulish mruiun 
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incurred by no fault of tlieir own, but were tbe con- 
sequence of an overwhelming national calamity, and 
of tbe want of consideration shown by the govern- 
ment for their state of distress ? Yet it is remark- 
able, that the severity of the law in itself seems 
even now to have excited no complaint; nor do we 
find that the tribunes extended their protection to 
the multitude of innocent debtors Avho wore daily 
dragged off to labour amongst slaves in their cre- 
ditors’ workhouse, — what excited general discontent 
was, in the first place, the high rate of interest 
exacted by the patricians, who thus seemed to make 
their profit out of the general misery ; and next, the 
harshness of obliging the commons to pay heavy 
taxes for the public service, while the state’s domain 
land, the natural resource in extraordinary national 
emergencies, was appropriated to the benefit of indi- 
viduals, and whilst the taxation itself was highly 
arbitrary, being regulated according to an old valua- 
tion of the property of the citizens and making 
'no allowance for the enormous losses which had 
since so greatly reduced its amount. Above all, 
there was the intolerable suspicion that the taxes 
thus hardly wrung from the people were corruptly 
embezzled : a tax had been imposed to replace two- 
fold the treasures borrowed from the temples to pur- 
chase the retreat of the Gauls; and it was whispered®^ 
that this money, instead of being restored to the 
gods, was secretly kept back by the patricians for 
their own use. 

See Niebuhr, Vol. II. p 675. Livy, VI. 14. 
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CHAP. Thus the evils of the times and the public irri- 

XXV 

' ' tatiou -were great: but before they found their true 

SI Slanlius fa > J 

waTaMUie ■'\holesome remedy, they gave occasion to one of 
protector of tliosc false sho^s of relief ■which only aggravate the 
nndthc discase. hi. Manlius, the preserver of the Capitol 

insolvent * , 

dehtors from the Gauls, was jealous of the high reputation 
of Camillus®^ and alienated from the patricians 
generally, because his share of the high offices of the 
Commonwealth was not such as his merits claimed. 
Thus he was ready to feel indignant at the severities 
practised against the dehtors ; and his better feelings 
also, the loftiness of his nature, and his s}'mpathy with 
bravo men, were all shocked by the scenes which 
ho daily witnessed. One day*' he saw a centurion 
who had served with him, and whom he knew to bo 
a distinguished soldier, now dragged through tho 
forum on his way to his creditor’s vrorkhousc. IIo 
hastened up, protested against the indignity, and 
himself paid tho debt on the spot, and redeemed the 
debtor. Tho gratitude and tho popularity w Inch this 
act won for him, excited him to go on in tho same 
) course : ho sold by public auction the most v aluablc ** 

‘*LiTy, VI. 11 riutarcli, Ca> cJc'cnycarsberorc. ButthoAgor 
Tnillus. ao V'cicns came tlo«n to the Tiber, 

*' Livj.YI 14. One 19 rather and portions of it ma} have been 
too much reminded here of the connuered in earlier wars, or even 
story of the brave old ccntiinon, in the earlier years of tho final 
whose hard usaio from his cre- war. The fundus in (jucstion 
ditors excited such a tumult in tho was probably a ” posscisio,” or a 
year of Rome CAH SccLivy,lI portion of the domain hud hcM 
e*"! by occupation , but such estates 

** “ rnndiim in Vcicnti," says were bought and sold amongst 
Livr, “caput patnmonii" It mdivuluali as if they were pro- 
could hardly, then, have been a ports, subject always to tho chaiieo 
part of the Vcicntisii ternlory of llieir being reclaimed by the 
which had been conquered only state. 



coxnrcn' of m. makfius. 


part of liis landed jirojicrty, and declared dial, lie 
Avonld never sec a follow-citizen made a bondsman ' — ' 
for debt, so long as be bad the means of relieving 
bim. So well did be fulfil (bis promise, that be was 
said to bavc advanced money to no fewer tban four 
bnndrcd debtors, without reipiiring any interest to 
be paid to bim ; and thus to bavc discharged their 
debts, and saved lliem from bondage. Sneb gene- 
rosity obtained for him the nnbonndcd affection of 
the people ; be was called the “ Father of the Com- 
mons and bis bouse in the Capitol was always 
beset by a multitude of citizens, to whom be spoke 
of the cruelty of their creditors, and of their fraud 
and sacrilege in appropriating to thcmsolvcs the 
money paid by the people to rejdace the treasures 
borrowed from the gods for the ransom of the 
Capitol. 

A dictator bad been®® already appointed early in 

‘ ^ * tiouR prac- 

tbe year, with the double purpose of emjdoying bim 
ao'ainst the Volscians abroad, and, if need should be, I'y the 

^ trioinicp. 

against the attempts of Manlius at borne. The ^^^iaiand 
office had been conferred on A. Cornelius Cossus, 
perhaps the same person Avho, in his consulshi]), 
eight-and-twenty years before, had taken cognizance 
of the murder of M. Postumius by his soldiers ; and 
he was now recalled from the field to chock the 
apprehended sedition. Pie summoned Manlius” 
before him, called upon him to jirove his charge of 
the embezzlement of the sacred money, and on his 
failing to do so threw liim into prison. This seems 

Livy, VI. 11. Livy, VI. IG. 
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to have been merely the exercise of that power of 
— '' — ' arresting dangerous individuals, and so stopping their 
plans for a season, which is granted to, or assumed 
by, all government^ in perilous times ; it is remark- 
able, however, that the imprisonment of jNIanlius 
did not expire ■nith the term of the dictator’s office, 
but continued till the senate, fearing, it is said, that 
he would be released by force, passed a vote to 
restore him to his liberty. This might seem to have 
been an act of weakness, yet the event allows us to 
attribute it to a wise policy ; for ISIanlius, when 
released, indulged in language more violent than 
ever, and at last, if we can rightly interpret” the 
doubtful language of the annalists, the assemblages 
at his house assumed a more threatening character, 
and the Capitol was occupied by him and his followers 
as a stronghold in defiance of the government, as it was 
many years afterwards by the tribune L. Saturninus. 
That his motives were not pure, and that his pur- 
poses were treasonable, seems evident from several 
circumstances. lie did not unite with the tribunes, 
the natural leaders of the commons, nor concert with 
them any definite measure for the redress of the 
existing evils. This makes a wide distinction be- 
tween him and the several Imncst popular leaders 
who, on other occasions, had opposed the aristocracy. 
Volero, Tcrcntilius, Duilius, Icilius, Canulcius, and 

** Scnitus i!c icccjsiono in inturrcction, or, lo ipcak more 
domntn priTslam plobtj, , . . api- atrictly, of a withdrawal of allc- 
tal." Livy, VI. 19. Tlic word pianro from the cxistinp povern- 
“icccjMo’*ii cither an ciajrsfcra- inent. 
tion or denote* a jK«iti*e act of 
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Trebonius, bad eacli come forward with some distinct 
measure for the attainment of a particular end ; but 
of JManlins we hear nothing but that lie exercised 
great liberality towards distressed individuals, and so 
acquired an immense popularity; that he excited the 
passions of the pcojdc by vague charges and invec- 
tives against the aristocracy ; and that he occupied 
the Capitol with a multitude of his partizans. It 
marks also the character of his proceedings, that the 
tribunes, forgetting the just grievances of their order, 
joined the patricians against him ; and that Q. Pub- 
lilius^°, whose family was surpassed by none in its 
hereditary zeal for the true liberties of the commons, 
came forward to impeach him of high treason. 
What follows is told with some variations, and the 
real details cannot be recovered. According to the 
common account, Manlius submitted to take his trial 
before the centuries in the Camjjus jMartius. I have 
already shown how much even the greatest criminals 
had to ho])e from the uncertainty of such a tribunal ; 
how much weight was given to matters foreign to the 
question at issue ; how a strong and eloquent appeal 
to the feelings of the judges might overpower the 
clearest evidence of the prisoner’s guilt. If even 
the decemvir Appius had thought his acquittal by 
the centuries not impossible, how much more might 
Manlius expect from them a favourable sentence ? 
Nor was his hope deceived. When he appeared 

Livy, VI. 19. This Publilius famous popular laws which bear 
was of the same family with Pub. his name some years afterwards, 
lilius Volero, and with the dietator Livy, VIII. 12. 

Publilius Philo, who passed the 
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ill the field of Mars, he brought forward four 
hundred debtors®® ■whom he had relieved from 
bondage: he exhibited the spoils of thirty ene- 
mies Avhom he had slain in personal combat ; he 
sboued forty honorary rewards which lie had at 
\arioiis times rccened from his generals in war; 
and amongst these, eight of those ureaths of oak, 
the famous civic crowns, which were given for sa^ing 
the life of a fellow-citizen in battle. He produced, 
besides, some of the very men whom he had thus 
sa^cd, living witnesses of his services, whose tears and 
entreaties in behalf of their piescrver might strike 
to the hearts of all who saw them. Finally, he bared 
his ovni breast, covered with honourable scars; and, 
looking up to tbo Capitol, wliicli rose immediately 
above tbc field of Mars, be implored the aid of those 
gods whoso temples he had saved from barbarian 
pollution, and bade the people to look at the Capitol 
and then give their judgment. Tlio tribunes saw 
that the centuries thus excited would never find him 
guilty; and the trial was adjourned®*, not to bo 
brought forward again before the same tribunal. 
Yet bow ho was prevented from appealing to the 
centuries from the sentence of any other court that 
might have condemned him, docs not appear. No- 
thing more is known with ccrtaint} than that jMan- 

“ Liry, V I 20 rnent produced by the net of L. 

“ Any objection of a rcligiow* Mctellin, who tore down tlio 
kind on the part of the au^tirs. or standard hoisted on tlic Janicu* 
a notice “that it thundered," wai km, and thin, necortlinj; to an 
stidiricnt to break up the comitta old custom, obliged the comma to 
C lUbirius was saved from con- separate 
dcmnation hy a sudden adjourn- 
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lius was put to deatli as a traitor ; the very manner®^ ^x\^' 
of his execution, as well as the authority by which ' — — ' 
he was condemned, are variously reported. All 
agree, however that his house \vas levelled with 
the ground; that a law was passed forbidding any 
one from henceforth to reside within the precincts of 
the Capitol ; and that the members of the Manlian 
gens shared so deeply in the general sense of his 
guilt, as to make it a rule of their house, that no 
hlanlius should ever hereafter receive the pra?nomen 
of ISIarcus. 

After this ill-omened opposition to the aristocracy, 
their power was, as usual, only the more confirmed, 

For four years the distress Avent on increasing, till 
the tribunes of the year 375, (Ave do not knoAV their 
names,) ventured to make a stand in behalf of their 
constituents. Censors had been appointed in this 
year, to take a neAv valuation of the property of the 
citizens ; but one of them having died, and it being 

Livy, and most other ^vriters, in the editions of Liv)’-, is a mere 
say that he was thrown from the correction of Nardini, and not to 
Tarpeian rock. Cornelius Nepos be admitted ; inasmuch, as there 
related that he was scourged to was no Porta Nomentana before 
death. See Gellius, XVII. 21, the enlargement of the walls by 
$ 24. Again, some said, that he Aurelian. Then, there is the curi- 
was condemned by a “ concilium ous story recorded l\v Dion Cas- 
populi,” held in the Petoline grove sius, and which Niebuhr prefers 
without the Porta Flumentana ; as the most authentic of all the 
others said, that he was con- accounts. The question is too 
demned by the duumviri, or two long to be discussed here : I have 
judges created, according to the thrown it therefore into a note 
old law ascribed to the times of at the end of the volume, 
the kings, for the purpose of try- Livy, VI. 20. Plutarch,Ca- 

ing him as a public enemy. Fur- millus, 36. Auctor de Viris illustr. 
ther, what was the “ concilium in Manlio. Dion Cassius, Fragm. 
populi,” and where was the “ Lu- Peiresc. xxxi. 
cus Petclinus?” for the present Livy, VI. 27. 

reading of “ Porta Nomentana” 
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WMP. accounted unlucky to fill up the place of a deceased 
- — — ' censor, his colleague went out of office. Two cen- 
sors were then elected, but the augurs pronounced 
their election invalid, and they also resigned without 
doing any business; after w'hich a religious objection 
was made to any third election, as if the gods had 
manifested it to be their %vill that there should be no 
censors that year. This so provoked the tribunes, 
that when it w'as proposed to call the legions into 
the field against the people of Prreneste, they had 
recourse to the old method of opposition practised 
by the tribunes in the preceding century, and pro- 
tected every citizen in refusing to enlist; nay, they 
went still further, and declared that they would once 
for all redress the existing grievances by forbidding 
any debtor to be given over to his creditor’s power 
by tbo sentence of the magistrate. And though 
they did not persevere in their purpose, for the 
Pricnestinos by a sudden inroad up to the very 
gates of Romo, furnished an excuse for the appoint- 
ment of a dictator, and made the war seem a matter 
of paramount necessity, yet the tribunes withdrew 
their opposition only on some compromise ; and at 
the ensuing election of military tribunes, three out 
of six were, for the first time since the Gaulish inva- 
sion, chosen from among the plebeians. 

Their inter. TliIs apparently brought some relief for the fol- 
iTmrun- lowing year: but at the end of it only one" plc- 
triiiins was elected amongst the military tribunes; 

and the year 377 was only marked by disappoint- 
“Lify. VI.28. “Liry, VI.3I. 
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iiicnt of all llio hopes of the coniinons, and an actual 
increase of tlicir burdens. Censors •were again ' — ^ — ' 
elected, bnl a M’ar ^vith the Yolscians uas made a 
pretence for postponing Ibc census; M'bilc, on the 
other hand, although the censors could not find 
opportunity for relieving the distress of the com- 
mons, they thought it necessary to contract for the 
building of a part of the city ^Yall '''' ; and to defray 
the expense of this "work, additional taxes were 
imposed. Accordingl}', in this and the following year, a.u.c. m. 
the amount of debt in the state continued to in- 
crease, and the niimhcr of insolvent debtors con- 
demned to bondage was greatly multiplied ; while a 
sudden dissolution of the alliance between the Latins 
and Yolscians, and the conclusion of a separate 
peace between the latter and Rome‘S®, relieved the 
patricians from any immediate jn-essure of foreign 
warfare, and thus deprived the opposition of the tri- 
bunes of its most onbctual weapon. 

From this apparently hopeless condition there nut ddiver- 
sprung up suddenly a jn-ospoct of deliverance. Again wtlistand- 
we have conflicting traditions, idle stories, and party 
exaggerations in the place of history. But the result 
of the great struggle is certain, whatever obscurity 
hangs over the details. And L. Sextius and C. Lici- 
nius, though we cannot gain a distinct knowledge of 
them .as individuals, yet deserve to be recorded 
amongst the greatest benefactors to the cause of 
good government and equal law, inasmuch as they 
brought forward and carried the Licinian laws. 

•=7 Livy, VI. 32. <■'3 Livy, VI. 33. 
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" Lcs mom cmcns qui ngilcnt les peoples peuvent etre de deux sortes 
Les ims sent produits par une cause diiecte, d’ou resuUe un effet 
immcdiat Unc circoastance quolConquc ameno une nation, ou memo 
une partio de Ja nation, t destrerun but determine , 1 enirepnao cchoao 
ou reussit . , . Ce sont la los bcurcuses reioluttons, on lait ce 
qu’on Tcut, on marche vers un point precis, on sc repose quand U cst 
ottcint ’ — BARA^T£, Tableau do la Lutcraturc Fran^aisc, pendant !o 
Dixhuitiemc Sicclc 


ruAP Six piatrician military tribunes * had been elected at 
— V — ' the comitia for the jear STS, and had entered on 
their office on the first of July. The coalition bo- 
t'sveen the Latins and Volscians, ^\hich had been so 
dangerous to Home, itas dissohcd in this same sum- 
mer, and the Volscians of Antium made a separate 
peace*. During tlic autumn the commons seemed 
to ha\c utterly lost Iicart: the patricians %rere all- 


* Livy, VI 32 they hul conquered m tlio war 

* Livy, ^ I 33 But they could now before us, and which they 
scarceU have made an absolute must haie retained, therefore, at 
surrender, " deditio," of ihcir city the peace of 378 SccLn^j.Yll 
andterritory, for «c hear of them 27 Hut a state which retains 
a^m in little more than twenty men its conquests at the end of a 
}pars, as anindcpcndcntandso^c- war u not liLcIv to male at that 
rci"u people, planting a colour same time an absolute surrender 
on that \cry spot, Satricum, which oflta own cit} and territory. 
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powerful at home, and fortune scenied dis])osed to 9Ui,\r- 
favour tlieni cf|ually abroad : the cause, in sliort, ' — — 
appeared so hopeless, that the more eniincnt men ^ 
amongst, the commons were discouraged from coming 
forward as candidates, even for the oHicc of tribune 
of the commons : the tribune’s ])owcr they thought 
would merely expose themselves to odium, while it 
would be unable to eOect any good. Thus the 
elderly men, who generally held the tribuneship, 
now abandoned the helm in desj)air ; and younger 
men, who would have given way to their higher 
claims under other circumstances, now found them- 
selves called u]ion to come forward, and brought 
with them strength and spirits better fitted for times 
so perilous. At the election in December, C. Lici- 
nius Stolo, a member of one of the richest^ and most 
distinguished families amongst the commons, and a 
man in the full vigour of life, obtained a place 
amongst the ten tribunes; and L. Sextius, a young 
man of an active and aspiring spirit, and a personal 
friend of Licinius, was elected one of his colleagues. 

Could we look into the private history of these Some or the 

patriniins 

times, we should find, no doubt, amongst the Roman 
patricians, as amongst the members of all aristocra- c^'seoftho 
cies, a certain number of persons who, from various 
motives, are opposed to the majority of their own 


Livy, VI, 34. 

* This appears from wliat is 
related of him afterwards, that 
the amount of public land in his 
occupation exceeded the measure 
of 500 jugera, which had been 

VOL. II. 


fi-xcd by his own law. Niehuhr 
observes also that this wealth of 
the Licinian family continued to 
the latest period of the republic, 
as is shown by the immense riches 
of M. Licinius Crassus. 

D 
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CHAP, order. By some of these, Licinius and Sextius were, 
-we may be sure, encouraged and supported : the 
Licinian family had repeatedly intermarried with 
patricians^: the tribune himself was married to n. 
Fabia, and others of his name had been similarly 
connected with the Manlit and the Cornelii. AYith 
all the advantages then of wealth and connexion 
that could he enjoyed by a commoner, Licinius came 
forward to redress the grievances of his order, and 
to secure their rights for the time to come. 

Theiritunes jjg nroposcd in the assembly of the tribes, in 

propose the * •' ’ 

t^eeLici- coniunction with L. Sextius, three separate laws®. 

man lavrs. ^ * 

The first provided a strong remedy for the great 
actual evil, the overwhelming pressure of debt. It 
enacted, that whatever had been already paid in 
interest should be deducted from the amount of the 
principal ^ ; and that the debt thus reduced should be 
discharged in three years, in three equal instalments. 
Tlie second bill was intended to save the commons, 
when their debts were once relieved, from the neces- 
sity of running into debt again. It proposed, there- 
fore, to provide for the poorer citizens by giving them 
grants of land out of tho domain, or ager publicus : 

* The Lidmus^^hovrasmilUarj of the Lidnii, it shoves no less the 
tribune in tho year 355 was a high eminence of tho Lidnit ami 
brother of Cn. Cornelius ; and the thdr intimacy with the noblest 
Licinius who was master of the patrician houses, when even a Cor- 
horsemen in 382-3 was related to ncilus would notscruplc to become 
the dictator of tliat year, P. Man- their adopted son. 
lius. Livy, V. 12. Vl. 39. If in • Livy, VI. 35. 
the first of these two cases we ^ “Utdcductocodccapitcquod 
suppose, with Borghesi, (Naovi usuris pcrnumcratum esset, id 
Prammenti, Parte 2, p. 89,) that quod aupcrcssct triennio (cqnU 
P. Licinius was a Corocliiis by portionibuspersolTcrctur." Ltvy, 
birth, and adopted into the family Vl, 35. 
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and in order to have land cnongli available for tins 
])urposo, it restrained the right of occupation, by 
enacting that no man should occupy more than five 
hundred jugera of the public land in tillage nor 
feed more than a hundred oxen and five hundred 
sheep on those portions of it which were left in 
pasture. The third bill was dictated by the con- 
sciousness that the enjoyment of pro])crty is neither 
secure in itself, nor can satisfy the wants of a 
noble mind, without being united with a certain por- 
tion of political power. The commons, as an order, 
must be raised to a level with the j^atricians; the 
honours of their country must be laid open to them ; 
they must have an opportunity of bequeathing nobi- 
lity to their children. The institution of the mili- 
tary tribuneship was, in itself, an affront to the com- 
mons: it was only because it was so inferior in 
dignity to the consulship, that it had been made 
nominally accessible to them. The bill of Licinius 
accordingly did away with the military tribuneship, 
and restored the consulship That very image of the 
ancient royalty, with all its sacredness and display of 
sovereign state, was to be open to the commons no 
less than to the patricians. But experience had 

® “Noquisplus quingentajugera ordinarily occupied, without its 
agri possiderct.” If we remember being tlieir own, was the “ ager 
the legal definition of posscssio, publicus.” 

“quicquid apprehcndimus cujus For the clause limiting the num- 
proprietas ad nos non pertinet, aut her of cattle which might be fed 
nec potest pertinere, hoc posses- on the public pasture land, see 
sionem appellamus,” De Verbor. Appian, de Bell. Civil. 1. 8. 
Significat. 115, (Digest. Lib. L. tit. ® “ Ne tribunorum militum co- 
xvi.) we shall see that it was need- mitia fiercnt, consulumque uti^ue 
less to add “ public! ” to “agri,” alter ex plebe crearetur.” Livy, 
because the only land which men VI. 35. 

D 2 
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CHAP slio\\n that it was not enough to throw it open 
’ — — ' luerel) one place must he -secured to the commons 
by law, or the influence of the patricians at the 
comitia would for ever exclude them from it It 
was proposed therefore, that one at least of the two 
consuls should of necessity be elected from the 
commons 

This last law requires no explanation, and the 
second, since Niebuhr has cleared up the whole sub- 
ject of the agrarian laws, is equally intelligible The 
first howeier invohes it in some difficulty, for if 
the rate of interest liad been high, and a debt bad 
been of longstanding, the sum paid in interest would 
not onl\ have equalled, but must, m some instances, 
have actually exceeded the amount of the principal , 
so that the creditor, far from having any thing more 
to receive, would rather have had something to 
refund To explain this, Niebuhr obsor^es tint 
debts were ordmarilj settled at the end of one jear, 
and that if a debtor could not then paj, he was in 
the habit of borrowing monej of a new creditor to 
discharge the principal and interest of his first ac- 
count, a proceeding which, from its frequonej, had a 
particular name, “Versura’®” That a speed) settle- 
ment of debts was the ordinary practice, may indeed 
be collected from the clause m this acr) Licinnn 
law it«elf, which required the whole debt remaining 
after the deduction of the alrcad) paid interest to be 
discharged within three years , and if the practice of 


Festu* ornticrPauIus in ^crsu^l" 
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ealccl, it will bo obvious that a 


vci’snrn was oltcn ro] id Ins original debt many times 
debtor would have jK'ioiigh not under tliat name; a 
over in interc'st. altl[ of evciy new debt being in 
]>ar( ol the jn-iiieip:iio preceding one. Still, as the 
iact the interest ol t jd for thirteen years, there must 
distress had now lasti oould not have gone on so long 
have been many wlioLe amount of their debt must 
njioii this system; t|]icii- possible means of payment, 
have so exceeded all t could have been found to ad- 
that. no now creditoif(y to discharge it. Under those 
vance them the mom, could the debtor do but enter 


circumstances, wliat t the end of a certain term, on 
into a noxnm. and atihsclf, submit to bo given over 
lailing to redeem hi,.i-Gditor ; or else try to procure 
as a bondman to liis oflering an exorbitant rate of 
a Inrthcr respite by^tter case tlie interest so paid 
interest? Tn this h le deducted from the amount of 
would undoubtedly lug it would happen that there 
the principal, and tli]! balance left for the creditor 
would be a very sma such cases would be very few : 
still to receive, Bnthen a man’s credit was so ex- 


in most instances, n'l longer practise the system 
hansted that he conhi new creditor to pay his old 
of borrowing from adiged to enter into a nexum, 
one, he would be ol[vent, would, in the common 
and being still insocome his creditor’s bondman, 
course of things, betor was giving his creditor all 
Then whilst the deb hour, we cannot suppose that 
the benefit of his la bt went on accumulating also : 
the interest of the d 
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CHAP and thus, after be bad remained some years in 
— ^ — ' bondage, be might be redeemed by the mere pay- 
ment of his original debt, from which there would 
be deducted only that interest which he had paid 
before he had been consigned to his creditor’s power. 
But what we should most desire nould be, to 
learn the fate of the great mass of debtors, who, 
in the course of the last thirteen }ears, had thus 
been reduced to slavery. Was there any limit 
of time beyond winch they could not be re- 
deemed? or, if the debt were never paid, did they 
or their posterity ever recover their freedom”? 
Are we, in short, to believe, that many families of 
the Roman commons, during this period, were finally 


” There is a Mel! known pas- 
sage in Quinctitian, VII d,$27. 
mHicIi enters into the diBcrcnccs 
bctMCcn the condition of a slave 
and that of one Mho was ‘‘ad- 
dictus,” or given over lo his cre- 
ditor into bondage But it docs 
not specially touch the questions 
which 1 ha>c suggested Some 
parts of it, however, arc remark- 
able '* Ad servum nulla Ics per- 
tinct addictns legem babet Pro- 
pria liberi qiios nemo habet nisi 
liber, pnenomcn, nomcn, cogno- 
men, tribum , habcl hiccaddictus'* 

ho could not be killed by his mas- 
ter, nor treated by him absolutely 
at ins discretion, but might claim 
the protection of the law like a 
freeman again, ho could inherit 
property and acquire property, 
w Inch a slave could not do ** Tn- 
luim habct'is remarkable, because 


it implies thot the addictusdidnot 
undergo either the maxima or me- 
dia capitis deminulio , ho could 
not lose hu rights of citizenship 
if he retamed his tribe But Mere 
the>e rights m abejanre, as tlio 
father’s power over Ins children 
was suspended so long as he was a 
prisoner in the hands of tho ene- 
my, but returned to him as soon 
os he came home ? orcanwesup- 
posc that the} continued to exist, 
and that a creditor might drive his 
addicti into the forum to give their 
voles as ho should require, and 
ihst #i\r.b fcii'J irere fir 

would this be ono of the man^ 
cases m winch the oRiccr who 

I iresidcd at the coniitia exercised 
ns discretion in objecting to them 
whenever he thought proper, or 
rccciTUi? them if it suited tho in- 
terests of hU party ? 
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lost to tlieir country as free-citizens ? or was there ^^vi' 
any mitigation of the extreme rigour of their fate, ' — '' — ’ 
and did the slave-debtor ever recover his personal 
liberty by consenting to become the client of his 
master ? These are questions to which I believe it is 
impossible to give satisfactory answers. 

To return, however, to our narrative ; the promul- Thetribunes 

stop the elec- 

gation of the three Licinian bills provoked, as was tion of cu- 

^ rule magis- 

natural, the most determined opposition on the part tvates. 
of the aristocracy. Again the battle was to be 
fought in the assembly of the tribes ; the great ob- 
ject of the patricians was to prevent the bills from 
being passed there. Some of the tribunes were at- 
tached to the aristocratical party, and these were 
persuaded to interpose their negative to forbid the 
reading of the bills to the people, and thus to stop 
them from ever being put to the vote. Licinius and 
Sextius, thus baffled, and being unable to proceed 
with their measures directly, determined to retaliate 
by obstructing, in like manner, the course of their 
opponents. When the month of July arrived, and 
the military tribunes for the last year went out of 
office, Licinius and Sextius forbade the election of 
any successors to them ; they would allow no curule 
magistrates to be appointed ; and they with the 
sediles of the commons remained for a time the only 
magistrates of the republic. 

But that this time continued for five years, ac- 

*' _ timeofanar- 

cording to the common report of the Roman Fasti did no^t 

years. 


Livy, VI. 35. 
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XXVI ^listorians, is a tiling altogether incredible An 
— V — ’ anarchy of five years; so long a period of the most 
extreme political excitement, nay, of the greatest 

” It IS utterly impossible to as- (Ltvy.Y^It 20),i\bichrcquiresu8 
certain the real chrunologv of this to “uppose either that one whole 
penod The story of the five jeaf passed without military tn- 
years’ anarchy arose probably buncs, and that the elections were 
irom an exaggerated interpretation not again delayed, or that m the 
of some expressions in the an- course of the five years* strugelc, 
nalists, “that for five years the the elections were each year de- 
tribunes went on obstructing the layed for a time, so that at the end 
elections” meaning, that whilst ot the period the time lost in the 
the contest lasted, this was their scvi-ral years, when added toge- 
wcapon, which they used from time thcr, amounted loju«t a year in 
to time, and never relinquished it all, or, finally, we must believe 
without stipulating for some con- that there was no period of an- 
cessionmturn Afterwards, when archy at all, that the tribunes 
the dale of the Gaulish invasion every year threatened to stop the 
had been fixed to the 2nd year of elections, but allowed them, from 
tho 08th Olympiad, and this was consideration for the public ser- 
msumed as certain, the existence vice, to bo held as usual, stipu- 
of tho five jeare’ anarchy was no latmg, perhops, for the election of 
longer questioned The Fasti Ca* certain individuals known to bo 
pitolini acknowledged them as well cither faiourahtc to their claims, 
as Livy , so also docs Dionysius, or, at least, not violently adverse 
for he speaks of the ten years* lothcm Corehesithmksthatono 
tnbiineship of Liciaius (XIV college of military tribunes has 
22, Fragm Mai) And Polybius been omitted by Livy m rhoycar 
implies them, where ho gnes tho preceding tho beginning of tho 
dates of the several invasions of anarchy, and ho has restored it 
the Gauls 11 18 Tholalcrwri- partly from Diodorus and partly 
ters, such as Eutropius, Cassio- froni conjecture Thus he places 
dorus, and Rufus Festus, make ibe the election of L Scxtius os tho 
anarchy to have lasted for four first plebeian consul, exactly four- 
years So also does Zonaras, but and twenty years after the inva- 
tlicn thesefour years arc with him sion of the Gauls Striking out 
the whole penou of tho struggle, the five years of pretended an- 
for he makes them to bo followed archy, the consulship of L Sex- 
immediately by the dictatorship of tius falls nineteen years after the 
Camillus, and the pretended Gaul- invasion of tho Gauls, which 
ish invasion They are then tho agrees exactly with thcchronology 
years which, in the common Fasti, of Diodorus, when his confusions 
follow tlio five pretended years of have been corrected, and the Gaul- 
anarchy , and which are marked ish iniasion brought to its true 
by four colleges of military In- date, according to his system, that 
buncs It IS to bo observed, that is, to the third year of the 09th 
about forty years afierwards wc Olympiad It agrees also with tho 
still find the consular year anoken statement of Urosius, HI. 1, 4; 
of as beginning on the 1st ot July and this u the nearest approxiina- 
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extremities of revolutionary violence; the water xxvF' 
boiling, as it were, with sucli intensity, and yet never ' — — 
boiling' over ; a knot so perplexing, wbicli none un- 
tied, and yet none were tempted to cut ; a livelong 
strife, neither pacified by any compromise nor exas- 
perated into open violence, requires far better testi- 
mony than that of the Roman annalist, removed 
two hundred years from the period of the struggle, 
to induce us to admit it as historical. What would 
have become of the ordinary course of business, if 
for five years the supreme courts of law had been 
closed, and the prmtor’s or praetorian tribune’s judg- 
ment-seat so long left empty ? Where was the rest- 
less enmity of the Latins, who down to the begin- 
ning of this pretended anarchy are described as so 
relentless in their hostilities, and who again appear 
in arms as soon as it is overl Unless the circum- 
stances of the struggle were very different from all 
the representations of them which have reached our 
times, we can scarcely doubt that the Fasti followed 
by Diodorus and Orosius have preserved the truer 
account of these disputes ; that one year at the most, 
perhaps even that not continuously, but at different 
intervals, was passed without curule magistrates ; 
that the consulship of the first plebeian consul is to 
be placed, not twenty-four, but nineteen years only 
after the invasion of the Gauls. 

The length of the struggle, even when reduced in Military tri- 

“ bunes again 

tion to the truth at which I think piad, which is the date of the 
it is possible to arrive ; namely, to battle of Mantinea, and of the 
fix the consulship of L. Sextius in death of Epaminondas, 868-2, 
the 2nd year of the 104th Olym- b.c. 
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xxvi’ their attack, so tliat it may he possible to divert 
— ' — ' them from it by exhausting their patience ; but -when 
they are thoroughly in earnest, the flood gathers into 
a stronger head the longer it is opposed, and breaks 
in at last more overwhelmingly. So Liciiiius, finding 
his three bills thus pertinaciously resisted, now pro- 
ceeded to add to them a fourth”, enacting that the 
two keepers of the Sibylline books should be super- 
seded for the future by a commission of ten, and that 
these ten should be chosen alike from the patricians 
and from the commons. The notion of a plebeian 
consul was most objected to on religious grounds ; a 
plebeian, it was said, could not take the auspices, 
because his order could exercise no office connected 
with the service of the gods. Licinius resolved to 
destroy this objection most effectually, by attacking 
the religious exclusion itself. So far was ho from 
allowing that a plebeian could not be consul because 
he could not be a priest, that he claimed for his 
order a share in the priestly offices as such ; lie re- 
quired a distinct acknowledgment that the service of 
the gods might be directed, and their pleasure made 
known, by plebeian ministers as rightfully as by 
I>atricians. Perhaps, too, he had another and more 
immediate object; in seasons of extreme public 
danger, it was usual to consult the Sibylline hooks, 
and the keepers of them reported the answer which 
they found applicable to the emergency. Licinius 
might fear that this oracle, if left solely in the 


« Ury, VI. 37. 
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keeping of his adversaries, might be unfairly tarn- 
pored with ; and its answers sliapcd according to ' — ' 

their interests. It Avas thus especially desirable that 
some of the commons should be made acquainted 
Avith their contents, to prevent the possibility of any 
forgery. 

New military tribunes'®, it is said, came into office 
before the army came home from Velitra). Xhis 

*' tore. 

Avould be equally true Avhether Ave suppose that the 
soldiers came home to the harvest in July and 
August, or remained in the field till the close of the 
autumn. Amongst the neAv military tribunes Ave 
again find . Ser. Sulpicius, and also Ser. Cornelius 
IMaluginensis, a man so distinguished, that he had 
already filled the same office six times before 
When the Licinian bills Avere again brought for- 
Avard, the popular feeling in their favour Avas so 
strong, as to niake it apparent that the tribunes 
opposed to them AA'ould find it impossible to persist 
in interposing their negative ; the patricians accord- 
ingly had recourse to their last expedient ; it Avas 
pretended that the Avar Avith Velitrse required a dic- 
tator, and then Camillus, the bitterest enemy of the 
commons, Avas appointed to fill that office. It ap- 
pears that he issued a proclamation^" summoning 
the citizens within the military age to enlist and 

Livj’’, VI, 38. cTTparias KardXoyov. Camillus, 39. 

This appears from the frag- And so the Fasti Capitolini ; for 
ments of the Fasti Capitolini. the beginning of the line may be 

Livy says, that he only threat- safely restored as Sigonius has sup- 
ened to issue such a proclamation, plied it. " Ob Edictum in milites 
VI. 38. But Plutarch speaks of ox S. C. abdicarunt.” 
it as actually issued, npoeypa^l/e 
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x\vi. of men, and to a disbelief in tlie providence 

' ' — ' of the gods. Such men must have existed amongst 
the Roman patricians; and their views are well- 
deserving of the notice of posterity. When Ser. 
Cornelius Maluginensis, in his seventh military 
tribuneship, opposed Licinius and Sextius in the 
a«isembly of the tribes, he might hav e expressed his 
feelings in something like the following language, 
and the soberest and wisest of the commons them- 
selves would have been touched with a foreboding 
fear, while they could not help acknowledging that 
it W’as partly just ” : — 

bpsbcii np «I know, Quirites, that ye account as an enemy 
nslilsMa. to your order whoever will not agree to the passing 
818. of these three ordinances proposed by your tribunes, 
Caius Licinius and Lucius Sextius. And it may bo 
that some who have spoken against them arc, in 


“lam far from to in* 

troducc into history the practice of 
writing fictitious speeches, ns a 
mere variety upon the narmtivo, 
or an occasion for displaying the 
eloquence of the hlstonan Out 
when the peculiar views of any 
party or time require to be repre- 
sented, it seems to me hctler to <lo 
this dramatically, by roaVing one 
of the characters of the storyr ex- 
press them in tho first person, 
than to state as a matter of fact, 
that such and such vic«8 were 
entertained 1 believe it to be 
perfectly true.tliat tho better part 
of the opposition to the advance 
of popular principles in the an- 
cient world was grounded on the 
view of human affairs which 1 
have ascribed to Ser. Malugmcn^u. 
And this view u exceedingly de- 


scrvin" of notice, because it so 
strongly illustrates one of the 
great uses of the Christian revela- 
tion i namely, that it provides a 
fixed moral standard indcpcn* 
dcntly of Imman law, and tlicre- 
forc allows human law to be 
altered os circumstances may re- 
quire, without the danger of de- 
stroying thereby the greatest sanc- 
tion of human conduct. I have 
not, then, put modem arguments 
into the mouth of a Roman of the 
fourth century of Rome ; but I 
have made lam deliver arguments 
not only winch might have been, 
but which were undoubtedly used 
then, and which are so charactc- 
nsiic of ancient times, that they 
could not be repeated now without 
absurdity. 
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truth, not greatly your ^vell-'wisbers ; so that it is no 
marvel if your ill o])inion of these should reach also 
to others who may apjDear to be treading in their 
steps. But I stand here before you as one who has 
been now, for the seventh time, chosen by you one 
of the tribunes of the soldiers ; — six times have ye 
tried me before, in peace and in war, and if ye had 
ever found me to be your enemy, it had been ill 
done in you to have tried me yet again this seventh 
time. But if ye have believed me to have sought 
your good in times past, even believe this same thing 
of me now, though I may speak that which in the 
present disposition of your minds ye may perchance 
not willingly hear. 

“ Now, as regarding the ordinances for the relief 
of poor debtors, and for restraining the occupation 
of the public land, I could be well content that they 
should pass. I know that ye have borne much, 
and not through any fault of yours ; and if any 
peaceable way can be found out whereby ye may 
have relief, it will be more welcome to no man than 
to me. I like not the taking of usury, and I think 
that ye may well be lightened of some part of the 
burden of your taxes by our turning the fruits of the 
public land to the service of the Commonwealth. 
But if ye ask me, Why then dost thou oppose these 
ordinances ? I must truly bid you go to your tribunes, 
Caius and Lucius, and demand of them your an- 
swer^®. They can tell you that they will not suffer 

This attack on the tribunes three bills from each other is put 
for their refusal to separate the by Livy into the mouth of Appius 

■. VOL. II. E 


CHAP. 

XXVI. 
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me to gne my \ote for these ordin'inces nor ^vill 
they suffer you to ha\e }Our -will For they have 
said that these ordinances shall not ha\e our aotes, 
neither jours noi mine, unless ue will \ote also for 
a third ordinance, Avhich they have hound to them so 
closely as that none, thej say, shall tear them asunder 
Now, as touching this third ordinance, Quirites, I 
will deal honestly with jou there is not the tiling in 
all the world so precious or so terrible as shall move 
me, cither for lo\e or for fear, to give my vote in 
its behalf 

"What IS there, then, jo will say to me, in this 
third ordinance which thou so mishkest^ I will 
answer j ou m few words I mishke the changing of 
the lavs of our fathers, speciallj when those laws 
have respect to the worship of the gods Manj 
things, I know, arc ordered wiselj for one genera- 
tion, which notwithstanding, are hj another gene- 
ration no less wisely ordered otherwise There is 
room in human affairs for change, there is room 
also for uiichangcablcncss And where shall a^o 
seek for tint which is unchangeable, hut in those 
great laws which are the aery foundation of the 
Commona\ calth , most of all in those which Inaing 
to do aiith the immortal gods should be also them- 
schc« immortal^ Now it belongs to these laws that 
the office of consul”, which is as it were the shadow 

Claud iis ail 40 It of icWcs of >t olthou^li Uic} woull 

course be pres cd by all tl c oppo 1 avo d tcU on ths po nt in a \trj 
nents of the n easurei an! it h d fTercnt manner from ihe r more 
too much to expect tl at cren tl o \iolcnt a<«ociates 
best of the anstocnl cal party The rcli^io $ argument that 
wouldJavcscrujlcdtoaTailtlcm a plebeian could not bt create I 
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of the majesty of Jove himself, should be held only 
by men of the houses of the patricians. Ye know 
how that none but the patricians may take any 
office of priesthood for the worship of the gods 
of Rome, nor interpret the will of the gods by 
augury. For the gods being themselves many, 
have set also upon earth man)’- races of men and 
many orders ; and one race may not take to itself 
the law of another race, nor one order the law of 
another order. Each has its own law, which 'svas 
given to it from the beginning ; and if we change 
these, the whole world will be full of confusion. It 
is our boast-® that we Romans have greater power 
over our children than the men of any other nation : 
with us the son is ever, so long as he lives, subject to 
his father’s vlll, except his father be pleased to give 
him his freedom. Now, if a son were to ask why he 
should not, when he is come to full age, be free 
from his father’s authority, what answer should we 
give than this, that the law of the Romans gave to 
fathers this power over their children, that to this 
law he had been born, as surely as to those other 
laws of his nature which appointed him to be neither 
a god nor a beast, but a man. These laws are not of 


consul without profanation, is to 
be found twice in Livy, in the 
arguments used against the Canu- 
leian bills, IV. 2-6, and again in 
the speech of Appius against the 
Licinian bills, VI. 41. The prin- 
ciple implied in this argument is 
not to be found in Livy, but is 
important to be stated, because it 
is as characteristic of polytheism, 

E 


as the opposite principle, that all 
men are equal before God, except 
so far as their own conduct creates 
a difference between them, is cha- 
racteristic of Christianity. 

ss «< Pere enim nulli alii sunt 
homines, qui talem in filios suos 
habent potestatem qualem nos 
habemus.” — Gains, Institut. I. § 
55. 

2 


CHAP. 

XXVI. 
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xxvT’ yesterday; "we know of no time when 

— — ' they have not been : may neither we nor our children 
ever see that time when they shall have ceased to be ! 

“ But if the mere will of the men of this genera- 
tion can set aside these laws : if, breaking through 
that order which the gods have given to us, we elect 
for consuls those wdiom the gods allow not; see 
what will be the end. Within these fifteen years 
four tribes of strangers have been added to the com- 
mons of this city. Ye know, also, that many en- 
franchised slaves, men with no race, with no law, I 
had well-nigh said with no gods, are, from time to 
time, enrolled amongst our citizens. If all these 
are admitted into our Commonwealth, to become 
Romans, and to live according to the laws of the 
Romans, it is well. But if wo may alter those laws ; 
if strangers come among us not to receive our cus- 
tom, but to give us theirs, what thing is there so 
surely fixed in our state, that it shall not ho torn up 
at our fancy? what law’ will bo left for us to follow’, 
save the law’ of our own fancies? Truly, if the gods 
had sent down one from Iicaven to declare to us tiieir 
w’ill ; if, as our own laws were wTitten by the decem- 
virs upon the tw’clvc tables, so there were any tables 
to bo found on which the gods had wTitten their 
laws for all mankind, then we might change our own 
laws as wc would, and the law of the gods would 
still he a guide for ns. But as the gods speak to 
us, and will speak only through the laws ” of our 

^ ToTt fp<jTixTt vS)t troifir § ir(Wf § ntp'i «IXXov rcrir tur rowf- 
iTip\ &iciat }) ir*p\ npoyirvtw Otpa- t«»’, . . . fj 
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fathers, if we once dare to cast these aside, there is 
no stay or rest for ns any more ; we must wander in 
confusion for ever. 

“Nor is it a little thing that by breaking through 
the law of our fathers, and choosing men of the 
commons for consuls, we shall declare that riches 
are to bo honoured above that rule of order which 
the gods have given to us. Riches, even now, can 
do much for their possessor, but they cannot raise 
him beyond the order in which he was born, they 
cannot buy for him — shame were it if they could ! — 
the sovereign state of the consulship, nor the right 
to offer sacrifice to the gods of Rome. But once 
let a plebeian be consul, and riches will be the 
only god which we shall all worship. For then he 
who has money will need no other help to raise him 
from the lowest rank to the highest. And then we 
may suffer such an evil as that which is now pressing 
upon the cities of the Greeks in the great island of 
Sicily. There may arise a man from the lowest of 
the people with much craft and great riches, and 
make himself what the Greeks call a tyrant^’. Ye 


avaipei TTOiovvras evcre^ais av Troieip. 
— Xenophon, Memorab. I. 3, $ 1. 
Compare the language of Archi- 
damus, and of Cleon in Thuey- 
dides, I. 84, HI. 37, and the argu- 
ment against any alteration in the 
laws, given by Aristotle in his 
review of the theoretical com- 
monwealth of Hippodamus. 'O. 
yap vopos Icrxiiv ovSeplav 'irpos 
TO 'ireidea'dai, Trkfiv Trapa ro 'i'dos. 
TOUTO S’ ov yiyveraL el prj Sta )(povou 

TTKrjdos, — Politic. II. 6. 


Compare the sentiments of 
Theognis and Pindar on this 
point, who constantly lament the 
increasing honour paid to riches 
in comparison with the declining 
estimation of noble birth. 

Thucyd. I. 13. Avvarcorepas 
Se yiyvopevrjs rrjs 'EXXdSoff Kal raiv 
XprjpaToav Trjv KTrja-iv ert paXKov rj 
TVpoTepoV TTOlOVpfVrjS TO TToXXa TU- 
pavviSijs iv rals irokea'L KaBiaravTO, 
rStv irpocrodap pei^ovav ytyvope- 
P(OV, ... 


CHAP. 

XXVI. 
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scarcely know "what tlie name means; a vile person 
seizing upon tbe state and power of a king, tram- 
pling upon all law, confounding all order, persecuting 
the noble and good, encouraging the e\il, robbing 
the rich, insulting the poor, living for himself 
alone and for his o^vn desires, neither fearing the 
gods nor regarding men. This is the curse with 
which the gods have fitly punished other people for 
desiring freedom more than the law of their fathers 
gave them. !May wc never commit the like folly to 
bring upon oursekes such a punishment ^ 

"Tiierefore, Quirifes, unless your tribunes can find 
for us another law of the gods to guide us in the 
place of that law which they aie destroying, I can- 
not consent to that ordinance which they are so 
zealously calling upon us to pass. Not because I 
am proud, not because I lo'sc not the commons, but 
because, above all things else on earth, I lo\o and 
honour law*; and if wc pull down law and exalt” 
our own will in the place of it, truth, and modesty, 
and sohcrncss, and all virtue will perish from amongst 
us ; and falsehood, and insolence, and licentiousness 
and all other wickedness will possess wholly. 

** Thuejd I 17. Ti t<{> iav- to one of continual progress, rail 
Tuv fiiyov irpoepunuvi tr rr * the wijhinj to bo wiser than 
irw/ia Kal<r ro rui' tdiovorcot'of^fir the lavra" Archnlamus boasts 
2(’ «(r^aX(iar<<(ro>’«2fKii*n>/(nXi(rTa that the Spartans were tramod 
Tur roXfCf tJeoir Compare the opnCtartpoy tup t^ipur rnf iirtp- 
description of a tv rant lo Hcrodo* o^inr 'Ihuc^d I ht. Cleon dc* 
tu*. Ill SO, and V 02 scribes pood ctlircns os men who 

^ This is what Archidamos d-nrTcr*T«f r>} iaxTuP ^iv/an, 
and Cleon, sIriLinp ij>ecitncns of apaPiirrfpffi tup u^toitrir 

tbe noblest and Tilest ftdrocalcs of «&ai. Tbuc^d HI. S7. 
an unchan-cd system, as opposed 
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And instead of that greater freedom ndiicli ye long ^xvi’ 
for, the end will be faction and civil bloodshed ^ ^ — 
and, last of all, that which is worse than all the rest, 
a lawless tyranny.” 

To such language as this the tribunes might have 
replied by denying that its principle was applicable 
to the particular point at issue : they might have 
urged that the admission of the commons to the 

® ^ lius. 

consulship was not against the original and unalter- 
able laws of the Romans, inasmuch as strangers had 
been admitted even to be kings at Rome ; and the 
good king Servius, whose memory was so fondly 
cherished by the people, was, according to one tra- 
dition, not only a stranger by birth, but a slave. 

And further they might have answered, that the 
law of intermarriage between the patricians and 
commons was a breaking down of the distinction 
of orders, and implied that there was no such differ- 
ence between them as to make it profane in either 
to exercise the functions of the other. But as to 
the principle itself, there is no doubt that it did 
contain much truth. The ancient heathen world 
craved, what all men must crave, an authoritative 
rule of conduct ; and not finding it elsewhere, they 
imagined it to exist in the fundamental and original 
laws of each particular race or people. To destroy 
this sanction without having any thing to substitute 

So Theognis, ’Ek tZv yap a-rda-LS earl, Kai 

Kvpve, Kvei iroXis dedoiKa de \oi (fiovoi dpSpav" 

pr] TeKfi dvSpa Movvapxos di TToXei pr]iTOTe ryde- 

'EvBvVTrjpa KaKps v^pios vpereprjs. aSot. 39-51. 
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HI Its place Tvas deeply perilous, and reas:on has 
' — ' been but too seldom possessed of power sufficient 
to recommend its truths to the mass of mankind b} 
their own sole authority On the other hand, good 
and wise men could not but see that national law 
was evident!) in man) cases directly opposed to 
divine law ” ; and that obedience and respect for it 
were absolutel) injurious to men’s moral nature ; 
they felt sure, moreover, that the very truth was 
discoverable hy man, and trusted that it must at 
last foice its wa) if the ground were but cleared 
for its reception. They hoped, besides, as was the 
case with Aristotle, that b) gaming the ear of states- 
men they might sec a system of national education 
established which would give truth all the power 
of habit; and knowing too that universal law, that 
if man does not grow better he must grow worse, 

Hence the (lishnction insisted ance of the kinjrs decree , urging 
on by the philosophers between tn their justification 
unncrsil and municipal law, be* icaiyipytvta 

tneen natural and political justice icoo'ot' rdd «^or, ral rJXir ilXXwr 
Sec Aristotle Ethics, V 7, Rhc- nXXor (roirtt ri iitaia 
tunc I 14 Hence the interest of But tlic other half follow llic body 
the story of Antigone, who IS re of Etcocles, mIiosq funeral was 
presented as breaking the Ian of ’ 

Tier countrj because it was at < , 

>ariancc with tho law of the • ' > ' ' 

gods Sophocles inresis hcrcha firrH y tp fiOKapat xal Aide 

factor nitli all tho sacredness of a Cdr Kud/wiuv tjpv$* wAiv 
mart} r , but iEschjIus who more *rarpo7r7Wii prjb uXXodorwt' 

entirciv identified the Ians of the Kifutrt ^torw 
land with the highest standard of ic<iracXiirp;vac rd jiuXiora 
human >irtue ends hts traircdtr of ** I tine Sicomach \ 9 ’F* 

the ‘ Seven Chiefs wlio warred on wov 8ctty<»y;r opO’jr tw^iiv rpit 
Tlicbcs" with the espression of tipvnjr x^Xiriv, prj iwi Toioi-rmr 
tho opposite sentiment, which Is rpniftyra pvpens jio tti^oir 

ciidcnilj uttered from his heart J<i TCTii^fai *al ri *jr«* 

Half of the chorus go with An- oi« SirTat yap Xvittj'xi 

ligoiic to bury Polymces in defi <rv*riCr] yttf ptva 
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and that to remain ahsohitclv nncliano-cd is im- 

♦' O 

possible; they ventured to advance towards a higher 
excellence, even amidst the known dangers of the 
attempt, in the faith that God would, sooner or later, 
point out the means of overcoming them. 

The events of the last year of this long struggle 
are even more obscure than those of the years pre- 
ceding it. P. iSIanlius the late dictator P. V alc- 
rius, who had been live times tribune before, two 
Cornelii, Aldus and IMarcus, the one of the family 
of Cossus, the other of that of the Maluginenses ; 
]\I. Geganius Macerinus, and L. Veturius, formed the 
last college of military tribunes which was to be 
known in Pome. ]\Ianlius and Valerius were likely 
to favour the bills; of Veturius we know little; but 
the two Cornelii ■''® and Geganius, if they were true 
to the political sentiments of their families, would 
be strongly opposed to them. But the story of this 
year is again ])erplexed by an alleged dictatorship 
of M. Camillus, and a pretended inroad of the Gauls 
into Latium. It is said, that an alarm of an ap- 
proaching invasion from the Gauls led to the appoint- 
ment of Camillus ; and this may be true ; for the 


Livy, VI. 42. 

Two Cornelii ^Maluginenses 
were amongst the most zealous 
supporters of the second dccem- 
virate, one of them being actually 
a colleague of Appius Claudius, 
at a time when even the patricians 
themselves were generally dis- 
gusted with it ; and a Cornelius 
Cossus had been appointed dic- 
tator to oppose the supposed de- 
signs of Manlius. The consulship 
of M. Geganius Macerinus, two 
years after the end of the decem- 


viratc, is marked ns the period at 
■which the reaction in favour of the 
patricians began ; and the consuls 
of that year are contrasted with 
those of the year preceding, -who 
are described as moderate men, 
not much inclined to either party. 
And a M. Geganius was one of 
those censors who treated the dic- 
tator Mam. /Emilius with such 
unjust severity, because he .had 
abridged the duration of the cen- 
sor’s office. 


CHAP. 

XXVI. 

' I 


Last college 
of militar)- 
tribunes. 
End of the 
contest. In- 
stitution of 
the prator- 
sliip. 
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senate would gladly aTail themselves of the slightest 
— - — rumour as an excuse for investing him with absolute 
power ; but that the Gauls really did invade Latium 
at this time, and were defeated by Camillus in a 
bloody battle ” near Alba, seems to bo merely a 
fabrication of the memorials of the house of the 
Fuiii, the last which occurs in the story of Camillus, 
and not the least scrupulous. Setting aside this pre- 
tended Gaulish war, the annalists merely related, 
that after most violent contests, the Licinian bills 
were carried ; this must have taken place before 

” " como, and ad>aiiced to Alba, the 

t scene of Camillus* pretended \ic- 

, • tor> o\cr tbcm, the Romans did 

that fs, '* to command an army in not dare to meet thorn m the field, 
tlic field," as dtsUngoishcd from Polyb II 18 There is also the 
tho other objects for which a die- statement of Aristotle, quoted by 
tator was sometimes oppomted, Pintarcb, Camillu*, 2^, and agrcc- 
stich as, “ scdiiionia sedands ing so complctel) with Poljiiius, 
causa,” “eomiiiorum babendo- “that Romo was dcliiored from 
rum eaus i,” or “clan figcndi the Gauls Iw Lucius," that is, 
caus'i” Out os the fragments of Lucius Unmilhis, tho son of 
the Fasti ore m tins place vers Marcus, who Tcnelled the Gniils m 
much mutilated, vc cannot tell the )car 400 (or more properly 
whether they cont-itncd any men- 401), tho first time, according to 
tion of Ins victor) and tnumnh Poljbius, that the Romans ever 
over the Gauls or no probably, did nicct them with advantage, 
however, they did, for the story 1 mail) , the common stones of tins 
’ . . « I I. » . IP pretended war are at variance 

; ^ with one another, some placing 

, ■ I , . the famous combat of T Manlius 

■ , . I • • • with the Gaulish Riant in lhis)car, 

mcntsofhis 14th book, b) Zona- and making the Oauls advance oi 
ni«, b) Appian, m a fraimcnl far as the Anio , while others laid 
winch clearly refers to it, IV. 7, the scene of CamilluV victory on 
and It IS implied, I think, m tho the Alban hills, and placcif tho 
short summary of Floruv. I. 13 combat of Manlius ten years later. 
On the other hand, there is the I behove, therefore, that tho cc- 
nntorious fahciiood of the otiicr counts of this last dictalonhip of 
stones of Gaulnh victories gamed Camillus arc as little to be rciicd 
by Camdliis t there is tho positive on as tliose of hu pretended de- 
slatcment of I’olylius, tliat the feat of Urennus, and freeing 
Oanls ihd not invade Latiumagain Romo from the sharao of paying 
till thirty years after their hnt ftransoro 
irruption, and that whenther did ** Livy, YI. 42- 
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the tri])iines went out of office in December : and 
apparently they were not again re-elected, as if in 
the full confidence that the battle was won. But 
when the comitia for the election of consuls were 
held according to the ncu" law, and the centuries 
had chosen h. Sextius to be the first plebeian consul, 
the storm broke out again with more violence than 
ever, owing to the refusal of the curirc to confirm 
the election and invest him with the imperium. No 
particulars arc recorded of the following crisis; mat- 
ters, it is said, came almost to a secession of the 
commons, and “ to other terrible threats of civil 
contentions’” words which seem to mean that the 
secession would not have been confined to mere 
passive resistance, but would have led to an actual 
civil war. But Camillus, who was still, it is said, 
dictator, acted on this occasion, if \vc may believe 
any story of which he is the subject, the part of 
mediator ; both sides made some concessions : the 
patricians were to confirm the election of the ple- 
beian consul ; but the ordinary judicial power was 
to be separated from the consufs office, and con- 
ferred from henceforth on a new magistrate, who was 
always to be a patrician, and who being apjjointed 
without a colleague was not to be called consul, but 
prsetor ; a title of high dignit)’', which had been 
anciently borne by the consuls, and expressed par- 
ticularly their supreme power, as the captains or 
leaders of the Commonwealth. The first person who 


CHAP. 

XXVI. 


‘'1 “ Terribilesqne alias minas civilium cortaininum.” — Livy, VI. 42. 
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CHAP filled this new office^* was Sp. Camillas, the son of 
■ — ' — ' the dictator; a compliment which his old father well 
deserved, if the last public act of his life of more 
than fourscore years was the reconciling of the 
quarrels of his countrymen, and the bringing a 
struggle of five years to a peaceful and happy termi- 
nation. 

ftiIe°cT union of the two orders was acknowledged 

ij3e.Ed;i<r- also iH tliG religious cercmonios of the lepubhc. A 
temple^® was built on the Capitolinc hill, looking 
, towards the forum, and dedicated to “Concord;” 
and a fourth day was added to the three hitherto 
devoted to the celebration of the great or Homan 
games; as if to signify that the commons were from 
henceforth to take their place as a pait of the Ro- 
man people, by the side of the three old patrician 
tribes, the Ramnonscs, Titicn«cs, and Lucorcs. To 
preside at these games, two new magistrates were 
appointed under the name of Curiile jfEdilcs ; and 
these were to be elected in alternate years from the 
patricians and from the commons. Their other 
duties and powers it is verj difficult to define ; but 
it appears that tlic} exercised for a tiinc^' the juris- 

** VII l iminicipia had a "tribunal," or 

I’lutarcli, Camillua,-(S Lit}, jud^niciit^ccat, u a mark ortlicir 
VI 42 hisli diynity , and ct Sati^nv 

See Nicbubr, Vol III p 42, thinks, iltc} m the earlier period 
and seqq lo what is (hero said, of the empire po«$csseil cien the 
It may bo added that the title "Impcrium" Sarizn^r, GMchichto 
^dilis \tas rommon amongst the dcs ilum Rcciits Im Mittclalt. 
magistrate* of the municipia and Vo! I p 30 The tnoScipiosof 
colotiios at alatcr }>cnod , that we the fiflli century, ulinsc tomht 
meet frcqucntl}, in insrnptiom, ami rpiiaphs hate been iire^orrcd 
with the title *“ ylMihs juri di> to u*. hare thetr itdileship* as 
cundo," that the irdiles in the wtli as ihcir ccnsonhti»s and eon- 
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diction which had formerly bclono-cd to the Qurestores 

. . . . \AVI. 

Parricidii, that they tried criminals for various ' ' 

olVcnccs. and if their sentence were appealed against, 
they ajtjieared as prosecutors of the apjiellant before 
the comitia of the centuries. 

Thus, with no recorded instance of bloodshed com- P'c 

' piction of 

mitted by either party, the five years’ conflict upon 
the Licinian bills was hajijhly ended. From this 
time forward the consulship continued without inter- 
ruption to the end of the republic; and with the 
exception of a short period to be hereafter noticed, 

it was duly shared by the commons. The form of 

* • 

the constitution, such as we find it described in those 
times which began to have a contemporary litera- 
ture, was now in its loading jioints completed ; but 
many years must yet elapse before we can do more 
than trace the outline of institutions and of actions ; 
the spirit and character of the times, and still more 
of particular individuals, must yet, for another cen- 
tury, be discerned but dimly. 


sulsliips recorded. This seems to Cicero could call the curiile cedile 
imply tliat the ofi’ice then \vas Iicld “paullo ainpliiis quam privatus.” 
in higher estimation than when Verr. Act. 1, 13. 
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GENERAL HISTORY, DOllESTIC AND FOREIGN, FROM 
THE ADMISSION OF THE COMMONS TO THE CON- 
SULSHIP TO THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST SAM- 
NITE WAR — EVASION OF THE LICINIAN LAWS — 
WARS WITH THE GAULS, TARaUINIENSlANS, AND 

voLSCiANs. — A.u.c. 389-412, Livy; 384-407, 

Niebuhr. 


Hvpttts 6 fivpiot 

XP^VOS TtKPOVTOl vCkTOS fipfpof t’ IwV, 
tv a*; ra tori' ^viufioya tt^tupara 
i6p<i tK vpttpov Xtfyov. 

Soriiocixs, CCdip. Colon, r. C17. 


CHAP The first plebeian consulship coincides, ns nearly as 
the chronolo^' can be ascertained, with the groat 
ftTrS battle of JIantinea and the death of Epaminondas. 
At this point Xenophon ended his Grecian history ; 
and as the writings of Thcopoinpus and of the 
authors who followed him have not been prcscra’cd 
to us, we here lose the line of contemporary historians 
in Greece, after having enjoyed their guidance during 
a period of nearly one hundred and forty years. 
More than tliat length of time must still elapse 
before Ave can gain the assistance of a contemporar)’ 
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writer, even tlioiigli a foreigner, for any part of the chap. 
history of Rome. 

But as I have before observed that the Greek Contrast le- 

tween our 

poets, long before the time of Herodotus, have done ^^no^iedge 

1 T -I 

more than any mere annalists could have done to Creeks and 
• *11 111 

acquaint us with the most valuable part of history, mans at this 
that which relates to a people’s mental powers and ^ 
habits of thinking, so, when we close the Hellenics 
of Xenophon, we find in the great orators and philo- 
sophers of the next half century more than enough 
to compensate for the want of regular historians. 

What contemporary record of mere battles and 
sieges, of wars and factions, could afford such ful- 
ness of knowledge as to the real state of Greece, in 
all points that are most instructive, as we derive 
from the pamphlets, as they may be called, of Iso- 
crates, from the dialogues of Plato, the moral and 
political treatises of Aristotle, and the various public 
and private orations of Isseus, JEschines, and De- 
mosthenes ? It is when we think of the overflowing 
wealth of Greece, that we feel most keenly the 
absolute poverty of Rome. The fifth century from 
the foundation of the city produced neither historian, 
poet, orator, nor philosopher; its whole surviving 
literature consists of three or four lines of a monu- 
mental inscription, and a short decree of the senate, 
the date of which is not, however, ascertained. I 
cannot too often remind the reader of the total want 
of all materials for a lively picture of the Roman 
character and manners under which we unavoidably 
labour. Still we are as it were working our way to 
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x\vn greatness of Rome is beginning to unfold 

— V — 'itself; ^^e are approaching the Samnite and the 
Latin wars, of uhicli the first trained the Romans 
to perfection in all military Mrtues, by opposing to 
them the bravest and most un\iearied of enemies; 
while the latter consolidated for e^e^ the mass of 
their po^^e^ near home, by securing to them the aid 
of the most faithful of allies And the great, do- 
mestic struggles are almost ended ; what required 
direct interference has been for the most part reme- 
died ; it must be left for time to complete the union,, 
of the tuo orders of the Commonwealth, nou that 
they ha^c been freed from those positi^o causes of 
irritation ulucli kept them so long not only dis- 
tinct from each other, but at enmity. 

FfTectso^f^^ Wo ha\c scon the Licinian bills become laus of 
awj the land; Moha\encxtto cndca^ our to trace their 
results; to see how far they were fairly earned into 
oflect, and what was Ihcir success in remedying the 
omIs which had made them appear to be nccos'^ary. 
ofthe I. The Licinian law’, wliicli opened the con- 
sulship to the commons, was regularly ohscr\od 
during a period of clcicn }cars*. After that time 
the patricians 'Ventured to disregard it, so that in the 
fifteen following jears, down to the great Latin war, 

It was Molated six or sc\cn Ec\cral times*. But 

* Ljtjt, VII 18 lasU^,m412 Tins wouIJ amount 

* Tliat IS to sa^, in tlic >e*r400, to scfcn instances, but in tlie 3 cor 
>fhcn & Sulpicius and Valcnus 401 some annals made a plebeian, 
were consuls, and in ibe two fol« M Poiiilliui, the cyllcagtic of 5f. 
lowinjr 3 Cara , again in 401, when I abius , altbough most aiitbonties 
a Sidpicius and a Qumclius were pire tbis as a 3 car of two patrl- 
sleeted I Iben in 406, in 410, and cun consuls .SeeLW 3 r,MI IP 
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after the Latin war, it was observed regularly, and 
we can only find one or two doubtful instances of a ' — — 
violation of it. In the twenty years of plebeian 
consulship which occur before the Latin war, there 
appear however the names of only eight plebeian 
families; the Sextii, the Genucii, the Licinii, the 
Poetelii, the Popillii, the Plautii, the hlarcii, and the 
Lecii : two of these, the Marcii ^ and the Popillii, 
enjoyed the consulship four times each ; the Genucii^ 
and Plautii obtained it three times each : the Licinii 
and Poetelii twice each; and the Sextii and Decii once 
each. Of the individual consuls none were eminent, 
except M. Popillius Laenas, C. Marcius Rutilus, and 
P. Decius Mus; the two former were each four 
times elected consul, and C. Marcius obtained besides 
the ofiices of dictator® and censor, being the first 
commoner who attained to either of them. The 
fame of P. Decius has been still greater and more 
enduring ; his self-devotion in the Latin war placed 
him in the fond remembrance of his countrymen on 
a level with the greatest names of Roman history, 
and from that time forward it could not be denied 
that commoners were^to be found as worthy of the 
consulship as the proudest and noblest of the Fabii 
or the Cornelii. 

Thus it appears that the Licinian law was not it was a sea- 

^ ^ sonable and 


® C. Marcius Rutilus -was con- 
sul in 398, in 403, in 411, and in 
413. And M. Popillius Lsenas 
was consul in 396, in 399, in 405, 
and in 407. 

* One of the Genucian family 
VOL. II. 


was consul in 390, 392, and 393, 
and a Plautius was consul in 397, in 
408, and in 41 4. 

® He was dictator in 399 TLivy, 
VII. 17), and censor in 4^4. (Livy, 
VII. 22.) . 

F 
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xxvFi P^^sed till the state of the Commonwealth was ripe 
for it. There were families amongst the commons 
meMure. receive the highest nobility; whilst, on the 

other hand, so sound was the public feeling, that wc 
read of no mere demagogue raised to the consulship 
as the reward of his turbulence and faction ; even 
the two tribunes who had conducted the long con- 
test with the patricians were each only once elected 
consul, and none of the other plebeian consuls arc 
known to ha\c been tribunes at all. No constitu- 
tional reform could be more happy than this ; nothing 
could be more just or more salutary than to open 
tbo honours of the state to an order sufiicicntly 
advanced to be capable of wielding political power, 
but retaining so much simplicity and soberness of 
mind as to bo in no danger of abusing it. 

5g«run found that social evils are far 

more difficult to cure than such as arc merely poli- 
tical. It was easier to adjust the political relations 
of the patricians and commons, than the social rela- 
tions of the great and the humble, the creditor and 
the debtor. Wo arc told that tho agrarian law of 
Licinius was carried ; but what amount of public 
land was allotted under it to tho poorer commons wo 
have no means of discovering. Niobubr concludes 
from a passage in Ijaurcntius Lydus that now, as in 

* Dc Mapstratibus, 1. 95. Fira Gracebanus, and that it rcIatcJ to 
«Vl rtrratrtaY ^rapxtar Hvirrix** tho period immediately followlnj? 
Ti roXirri/ia* «al ri XoirSr Tp«»f the anarchy. Hut Lydui, whwo 
npaCtrat Kni doraoTut conrusioiis and blunden msVc hU 

»wi rpif iw Tut authontr rery luiplclooi. In* 

trruottf. N icbulir tliiiiVi tended 1 beliCTC only to notice all 
that thU is talcn from Jutiius the extraordinary msa'istratcs who 
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the time of Ti. Gracchus, a commission of three 
persons was appointed, with those large powers ordi- 
narily granted to a Roman commission, for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the new agrarian law, 
and that Licinius himself was one of these com- 
missioners, -which would account for his not having 
been chosen rather than Sextius to be the first 
plebeian consul. It -would he the business of this 
commission to take away all public land occupied by 
any individual above the prescribed amount of five 
hundred jugera, and from the land thus become 
disposable, to assign portions to the poorer citizens. 
But their task would not be easy ; for attempts of 
every sort would be made to defeat, or to evade 
the law : land which had passed by purchase from 
one occupier to another, and which had been pos- 
sessed without dispute for many years, Avould acquire, 
even in the eyes of unconcerned persons, something 
of the character of property; while in the feeling 
of those who held it, to take it from them without 


had at any time been appointed at 
Rome : and thus after mentioning 
the famous decemvirs, he goes on 
to speak of the pontifices, and 
mdiles, as being in some sort 
magistrates ; and then he names 
the military tribunes, and the five 
years’ anarchy, as another ano- 
malous period ; and lastly, the 
government of the triumvirs, by 
whom he means, I believe, no 
other persons than the famous 
triumviri rcipublicse constituendae, 
Augustus, Antonius, and Lepidus. 
But although I do not think that 
Lydus spoke of any extraordinary 

F 


■ commissioners appointed after the 
passing of the Licinian laws, yet 
an agrarian law on an extensive 
scale necessarily implied a com- 
mission, whether of three, five, 
ten, or even fifteen members, to 
carry its provisions into effect. 
And the powers of such a com- 
mission, as may be seen from 
Cicero’s speeches against the 
agrarian law of Rullus, were very 
great and very important ; and it 
is extremely probable that Licinius 
would be appointed one of its 
members, almost as a matter of 
course. 

2 


CHAP. 

XXVII. 
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CHAr. offering them any compensation, "was no better tiian 

' ' robbery. Besides, the occupation of the public land 

bad been for some time past, probably since tlio 
period of the last "war with Veii, permitted to the 
commons as ■well aa to the patricians ; so that the 
occupiers were a larger and more influential body of 
men than they had ever been before, and the com- 
missioners must have found it proportionably hard 
to compel them to observe the letter of the law. 
piHic«iiics Thus, although wc arc told ’ that the patricians and 
itmtocfTcct. commons, when the law was passed, had solemnly 
sworn to observe it, and thongh a penalty had been 
denounced against any violation of it, yet the com- 
mission, it seems, found it impossible to carry it into 
effect, Tlio difliculties in the way of a speedy settle- 
ment were indeed manifold. In tbo first place, many 
of the occupiers emancipated tlicir sons *, and then 
made over to them tlio land in their occupation 
beyond the legal amount of five hundred jugera; 
and in the same way probably tlicir sheep and oxen 
which wore fed on the public pasture land, wcic also 
entered in the names of their emancipated sons, 
when they exceeded the nunihor fixed by the law. 
In this manner large portions of land must have 
been retained in pri\’ato hands, which the law had 
cxjiectcd to make nvailahlc for allotments to the 
commons. But further, the occupiers urged that 
they had laid out money of their own on the land 
which they occupied; they had erected huihlings on 


^ Anulan, IWI. CatiL 1. 8. 

» Applan. IlelL Civil 1. 8. Ut/, YII. 10. 
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it and planted trees ; were tliey to lose these with- 
out receiving any equivalent % They were willing to — ^ — ' 
resign what belonged to the state, but the improve- 
ments of the property had been made at their own 
expense, and on these the state could have no claim. 

Besides, it was not always easy to ascertain what 
was public land and what w^as private ; for portions 
of both being held by the same persons, the boun- 
dary stones which, according to Roman practice, 

Avere to serve as so sure a mark of private property 
had been taken up, or suffered to be destroyed ; and 
in the want of any regular surve 3 ’^s of the ground, 
the uncertainty and occasions of litigation were end- 
less. In short, we may suppose that generally 
speaking the occupiers retained their land, either in 
their sons’ names or in their own, and that the 
agrarian law of Licinius did but little towards 
relieving the distress of the commons. 

We are told that nine years after the first pie- p- Licmius 

^ ^ ^ himself is 

beian consulship, in the year 398 C. Licinius was prosecuted 

^ tor evading 

himself impeached by M. Popillius Lsenas, one of the it. 
curule mdiles, for having violated his own law by 
occupying a thousand jugera of the public land, half 
of which he held in his son’s name, having emanci- 
pated him in order to evade the law. Licinius was 
condemned to pay a fine of ten thousand asses ; but 
in the meagreness of our knowledge of these times, 
we cannot tell in w^hat spirit the prosecution was 
conducted ; whether it originated in personal feelings 
of enmity to Licinius, or whether it was merely one 

9 Livy, VII. 16. 
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ciur out of a number of other prosecutions carried on 
— ■' — ' svitli the intention of trying once more to carry the 
agrarian las\ into full effect. Wo know nothing of 
the character of M. Popillius ; but from his basing 
been chosen four times consul, and once ciirulc 
rcdile, it is scarcely possible to conceive that he 
could have been particularly obnoxious to the patri- 
cians ; whereas vve know that they never forgave any 
man who vvas an active supporter of an agrarian 
law. I am inclined to think, therefore, that the pro- 
secution of Licinius‘“ wras rather instigated by a 
desire to lower his credit, and to punish him for his 


obnoxious laws, than by any wish to sec those laws 
enforced more stnctly. 

lawfqft.o hiiluro of tho agrarian law was of itself 

r^rDfdii gufficicnt to prevent tho success of the third of tho 
lie! lor* Licinian bills, tliat for the rchof of distressed debtors. 


It was something no doubt to free them from tho 
double burden of both interest and principal, by de- 


ducting from the principal of every debt what had 


‘® VV'o should be gla<l,howcTcr, then the law became powcrle«j 
to bo able to excuse the conduct It Is possible that the evasion of it 
of Lkiiuiis, which cannot lie jus« pracmed by Iiiciniiu was very 
tificd by Buy want of sincerity m pncrally Bloiilcd, and ho may 
the motives of his prosecutor, have excused iiimsclf by that com. 
Ti Gracchus made It a provision mon soplitsm, tiut os tho evil 
of his agrarian law that the com- could not bo jirtvciitcd, he might 
inissloncrs for enforcing it should as well share in tho Iicncfits to Iw 
lie a permanent magistracy, lo bo derived from it. Tlili Is not con- 
filled up by new elections from scicntioui reasoning certainly, but 
^car to scar And it was this It is too common, and I ictiiius 
very clause which deprived the may well have clcrcived himiolf I ) 
opponents of hu law of all hojie It Uii enemies wimld nattmlly 
ofcvadingit ( Appiaii, Hell Civil triumph In hi* violaliuii of hfi 
1 It) ) Hie conimiMioii In the own law, and would care lilllo 
present case was jirolubly not ro» though the^ thcimelvc* ha I ict 
ncwcil after the hnl year, and him the example of brcalmg il 
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been already paid in interest, and to allow a length- 
ened term of payment, during which they might be 
free from the extremest severity of the law. But to 
men who had nothing, and had no means of earning 
any thing, this lengthened term was but a respite, 
and their debts, even when reduced by the deduction 
of the interest already paid, were more than they 
were able to discharge. Grants of public land made 
at such a moment might have delivered them from 
their difficulties ; but as these were withheld, the 
evil after a short pause returned with all its former 
virulence. The Licinian law was not prospective, 
nor did it lay any restriction on the amount of inter- 
est which might be legally demanded. Accordingly, 
to pay their reduced debt within the term fixed by 
the law, the debtors were obliged to incur fresh obli- 
gations, and to give such interest as their creditors 
might choose to demand. Things grew worse and 
worse, till in the year 398, nine years after the pass- 
ing of the Licinian laws, a bill was brought forward 
by two" of the tribunes, M. Duilius and L. Msenius, 
to restore the limitation of interest formerly fixed 
by the twelve tables, namely, the rate of the twelfth 

“ Livy, VII. 16. It is pleasant 403, for the relief of the distressed 
to observe the traces of an here- commons, and distinguished him- 
ditary political character in so self in that office by his impartiality 
many of the Roman families. The and diligence. We have seen also 
Msenii and Diiilii appear to have a Maenius taking part with the 
been remarkable for their mode- patricians against the dangerous 
ration and integrity : the conduct designs of M. Manlius ; and C. 
of the tribune M. Duilius after the Msenius, the upright dictator in 
overthrow of the decemvirs’ ty- the second Samnite war, was a 
ranny has already been noticed ; worthy representative of the fa- 
and another Duilius was appointed mily character, 
one of the five commissioners in 


CHAP. 

XXVII. 
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borrowed, foenus unciarium. But 
' *' — ' still this did not reach tlie root of the e\il ; the ^ery 

principal itself could not be paid, and the number of 
nexi, or persons who were pledged to their creditors, 
and w’ere to become their slaves if the debt was not 
discharged within a certain time, went on continually 
increasing. 

At length, in the year 403, fourteen years after 
the passing of the Licinian laws, the consuls, P. Va- 
cfrccisupto]gj.jyg Marcius Kutilus, the latter himself a 

plebeian, the former a member of that family which 
had always been eminent amongst the patricians for 
its constant zeal for the welfare of the commons, 
determined that the go>crnmcnt should itself inter- 
fere to rclic\c a distress so great and so imctoratc. 
Five commissioners were appointed**, three ple- 
beians and two patricians with the title of men^arii, 
or bankers. These established their banks or tables 
in the forum, like ordinary bankers, and offered in 
the name of the go>criimcnt to accommodato the 
debtors with ready inoiioy on the most liberal terms. 

. It appears that one cause of the prevailing distress 

was the scarcity of the circulating medium**. A 

21. Tijcir names Papinus, of wliom nothmjr. I be- 
wcTc C. Duilius, allucicU to in (lie licvc, is known 
preccdinj note j P. Ucctus Mm, '* Whether lliat great nsom (be 
wbodcTotcd himself m the I.atin price of copper had jet hcgtin. 
war, Q Pubhlius Philo, eminent which led to the iucccs«ivo d( pro- 
both as a (.'t^ocral and as the au. ciations of the as, It Is not possible 
thor of the famous laws which to ascertain, but without taking 
bear Ills namei Ti. ^milius, one this Into the account, other and 
• ' • more temporary causes tended to 

, « raiie the value of monev at this 

time at Home, as commretl with 
who nameu turn uictatur t aim M that ufland. A little iieforc thu 
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debtor, therefore, even thoiigli lie possessed property 
in land, might yet be practically insolvent, inasmuch ' — — 
as he could not, except at an enormous loss, convert 
his land into money. Here, tlierefore, the five com- 
missioners interposed : they furnished the debtor with 
ready money, Mdien he had any property to offer as a 
security, or any friend who would be security for 
him : and they ordered that land and cattle should 
be received in payment at a certain valuation. In 
this manner much property whicli had hitherto been 
unavailable, was brought into circulation, land and 
cattle became legal tender at a certain fixed rate of 
value ; and thus a great amount of debt was liqui- 
dated, and, as Livy adds, to the satisfaction of the 
creditor as well as of the debtor. If he had any 
authority for saying this, the fact is remarkable, for 
when the dictator Cassar remedied the evils arising 
from a scarcity of money, during the civil wars, by 
nearly a similar arrangement, he was accused of 
making the creditors sustain a loss of 25 per cent.'^; 
and men are so apt to regard money as the only 
standard of value, that this feeling is still very 
general ; and he who should pay his creditor a less 


period the Gauls had been plun- 
dering the country round Rome 
during four consecutive years ; and 
the terror of such an enemj' could 
not but depreciate the value of land 
exposed to their ravages, while 
money could be kept safely with- 
in the walls of cities which the 
Gauls did not attempt to besiege ; 
and at such seasons of alarm the 
practice of hoarding money is al- 
ways more or less prevalent, so 


that the circulating medium be- 
comes perceptibly scarcer, and, ac- 
cordingly, rises in value. If, added 
to these causes, the demands of 
commerce had ab-eady begun to 
draw away the copper of Italy into 
Greece and Asia, the difficulty of 
selling land to pay a debt con- 
tracted when money was more 
plentiful, must have been propor- 
tionably greater. 

Suetonius, Julius Ctesar, c.42. 
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sum in actual money tlian be bad borrowed, would 
— ' bo tbougbt to have defrauded him of bis due, al- 
though, from an increase in tlie value of money, 
what be paid might really be fully equal, in its com- 
mand over other commodities, to the sum which ho 
bad original!}* received. 

oiiicimKi- After all, however, although these proceedings of 

tempted, the five commissioners were well calculated to relieve 

but with 

incomplete tbc cmbaiTassmcnts of those debtors, who, beiim 
really solvent, were yet unable, owing to peculiar 
causes, to convert their property into money, yet 
the case of the insolvent debtors Avas not afibeted by 
them. Five years afterwards, in 408, tbc interest of 
money was still further reduced to the twcnty-foiirtb 
part of the sum borrowed, or 44 per cent.**; and, in 
411, several persons were brought to trial for a 
breach of the law'*, and condemned to pay fourfold, 
as in an action for furtum manifestum. 

Thus jialliativesof the existing evil bad been sufll- 
cicntly tried ; but all wore found to bo inadequate. 
The mischief came to a bead in tbo year 413, and 
could be stopped only by tbc most decisive remedies; 
but tbc disturbances of that year so afiected tbc 
whole state of tbo Cominonwoaltb, and were again so 
much mixed up wUh poVuical grievances, that an 
account of them will be more fitly reserved for an- 
other place, when wc shall have reached that period 
in tbo course of our general narrative. 

^ propose, tlicn, first, to take a general view of the 

«• VI1.27. ’• Utjr. VI1.2S. Citodelle 

KuUicu, ab initio. 
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internal state of the Commonwealth, during the 
])eriod which intervened between the passing of the 
Licinian laws and the first Samnite war, and then to 
trace its foreign relations within the same space of 
time. 

The first part of our task has been nearly com- 
pleted already, in ’the view which has been given of 
the effects of the three Licinian laws. One or two 
points, however, may still require to be noticed. 

Between 385 and 412 we find the remarkable Frequent 

dictatoisliips 

number of fourteen dictatorships. Four of these 

^ object. 

dictators are expressly said to have been named 
with a political object that they might preside at 
the election of consuls, and prevent the observance 
of the Licinian law. Two more’®, those of 402 and 
403, although nominally appointed to command 
against a foreign enemy, were yet really named for 
political purposes; and two’®, those of 392 and 411, 

Avere appointed to perform a religious ceremony. Of 
the remaining six, three were named during the 
alarm of the Gaulish invasion in 394, 395, and 397 ; 
and the other three were chosen in 393, 399, and 


M. Fabius in 404 (-Livy, VII. 
22). L. Furius Camillus in 405 
(Livy, VII. 24). T, Manlius Tor- 
quatos in 406 (Livy, VII. 26), 
and another whose name is un- 
known, in 407 ; the fragments of 
ihe Fasti Capitolini onl 3 ' contain- 
ing under this year the words, 

“ Diet. 

Comit. Habend. Cans . . .” 

T. Manlius in 402 (Livy, 
VII. 19), and C. Julius in 403 
(Livy, VII. 21). 


L. Manlius in 392, “ clavi fi- 
gendi causa” (Livy, VII 3, and 
Fasti Capitol.), and P. Valerius, 
“ feriarum constituendarum causa,” 
in 411. (Livy, VII. 28.) 

T. Quinctius in 394 (Livy 
VII.9, Fasti Capitol.), Q. Servilius 
Ahala in 395 (Livy, VII. 11, 
Fasti Capitol.), and C. Sulpicius 
Peticus in 397. (Livy, VII. 12, 
Fasti Capitol. Appian de rebus 
Gall. 1.) 
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xxVh' against the Hemicans, the Tarquinien- 

' — ' sians, anil the Auruncans*’. But even in these last 

appointments there ivas something of a political 
feeling; they prevented a plebeian consul from ob- 
taining the glory of defeating the enemy, and not- 
withstanding the Licinian law, kept the executi^e 
government in the hands of a patrician ; and it is 
expressly mentioned, that App. Claudius was named 
dictator in 393, to conduct the Ilernican nar, be- 
cause he had been so active in opposing tbc bills of 
Licinius. 

Pateiun It is tbus cvidcnt that a soreness of feeling con- 
raawMBs tinued to exist between the patricians and commons ; 
jhe /jcjmin and that (lie fonner could not jet reconcile them- 
scUes to the incxitablechangcwhicliwas in progress, 
rtn'ii'tip jittack of the Tiburtians in 390 is said to have 
stopped a rising quarrel between the two orders**; the 
inacti\ity of tbc dictator, C. Sulpjcius in the early 
part of the campaign of 397, was ascribed to the 
policy of the patricians I'ho ^^ishcd to keep the 
commons as long as possible in the field, to prCNcnt 
them from parsing any measures adverse to the patri- 
cian interest in thcfonim. The Bcctelian lawpa^sed 
in that same jear, and brought forward by C. Bcctc- 
lius’*, one of tbc tribunes, viih tbc sanction of the 
patricians niipoars also to ha\c been intended indi- 
rectly to undermine the Licinian lawuith rc<j)cct to 

*• Arp* CtanJiui ia soa (Ufj-. ” VI|. JC, 

YII.C. Faili Capitol.). C.Mamat ” VIl. 13. 

llutilm in 309 (Litt, VIl. 17. Litj.VII. 15. 

Faitj Capitol). tnJ I- Tumi Ca* 
piilla* in 410{Uttr, VII. 
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tlie coiisiilsliij'). Its professed object Avas to put down xxvn 
canvassing, “ ambitus,” and ambitus bore seems to ' — ' 

bo taken in its literal sense, not as implying any 
bribery, but simply the practice of going round to 
the several markets and meetings, held, for whatever 
pur])osc, in the country, and thus acfjuiring an inte- 
rest among the country tribes. It is expressly said, 
that this lau’ was directed against ])lcbcian can- 
didates : and this is natural ; for men whose names 
did not yet command respect from their old nobility, 
were obliged to rely on their personal recommenda- 
tions, and a simple plebeian, if unknown to the 
country voters, could ill compete with the influence 
of an old patrician family, strong, not only in its an- 
cient fame, but in the actual votes of its own clients, 
and of those of the other patricians, a body of men 
who would be mostly resident in Rome. Besides, if 
he had not an opportunity of canvassing the country 
tribes generall}’’, his interest might not extend be- 
yond his own immediate neighbourhood, and thus 
the total number of his votes in any given tribe 
jnight not be sufficient to give him the legal vote of 
-that tribe, and two patrician candidates might obtain 
a majority of suffrages, merely because no one ple- 
beian candidate had any general interest in his favour. 

This seems to have been the way in which the Lici- 
nian law was set aside three years afterwards, in 400. 

The majority of votes was in favour of two patrician 
candidates; one of these was a Valerius, and his 
name was sure to be popular amongst the commons ; 
whilst the plebeian candidates, debarred from general 
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\\\Fi camassmg L} tbe Poetelian law, had each of them 
' — ' probably so small a number of ^otes in his favour, 
that they ^ ould not have been duly elected according 
to the Roman law, e\en had there been no candidate 
standing against them Thus the interres M Fa- 
bius, was enabled to say that the people had them- 
sehes set aside the Licmian law, inasmuch as there 
was a legal majority in fa^ou^ of two patrician can- 
didates, and onl) a small mmontj for any plebeian 
Law de Ab e\ent occurred m tbe )ear 398, which very 
corum flui properly alarmed the tribunes, althoiiffh it does not 
"aSby seem to ha\e originated m any omI intention One 
Inc of the of tlio consuls, Cn Manims**, was in the field with 
tie field a consular arm), to carry on the war against the 
Tarquiniensians and Fahscans his colleague C 
Marcius Rutilus was engaged with the Pruernatians, 
and enriching liis army, it is said, with tho plunder 
of the enemy’s country, which had been for many 
jears untouched bj tbe Ta^ages of war It is pro- 
bable tint tbe soldiers on tins occasion made pri- 
soners of many Prucrnatian families, and released 
them again on pa)'mcnt of a large ransom But pri- 
soners taken in wir, becoming, according to ancient 
law, tlic BIa^es of tho captor, Ins release of a prisoner 
upon ransom was in fact the manumission of a sla^c 
According!) Cn Manlius called Ins soldiers together 
in the camp near Sutrium, according to their tribes, 

** Livj VII 17 Fobjus aic« c«sct jussim populi ct siffrogia 
bat Jn duoilccim tabula legem csic” 
essc ut quodcuncjuc postremum ** Lny \ 11 1C 
po} ulu3 jussisset id JUS ratomqno 
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and, as if they were assembled in regular comitia, he 
proposed to them a law, that five per cent, on the 
value of any emancipated slave should be paid by 
his master into the public treasury It might be 
argued, that the state ought not to lose all benefit 
from the plunder acquired by its soldiers ; and that 
especially, if a soldier set an enemy at liberty for the 
sake of his ransom, some compensation should be 
made to his country, whom his act might be supposed 
to injure. There was some plausibility in this, and 
the army of Manlius might have felt also some jea- 
lousy at the better fortune of their comrades, and 
might have known that their own general would not, 
like C. Marcius, give up to them the full benefit of 
such plunder as they might acquire from the Etrus- 
cans. Accordingly the law was passed in the camp, 
and received the ready sanction of the curiae and 
the senate at Rome. But the tribunes, dreading the 
precedent of a law passed at a distance from Rome, 
beyond the range of the tribunes’ protection, and 
where every citizen was subject to the absolute 
power of his general, declared it to be a capital 
offence, if any one should for the future summon the 
tribes in their comitia in any other than their accus- 


“ Legem devicesimaeor uni qui 
maxiumitterentur.” The time and 
place at which the law was passed 
justify the explanation which I 
have given of its meaning ; for 
had the object been merely to 
check the increase of the class of 
freedmen, it would scarcely have 
been brought forward in such an 


irregular manner. Similar laws 
were in force in some of our West 
Indian islands, at once to restrain 
emancipation, and to prevent the 
slave from becoming a burden 
upon the public, if the state re- 
ceived notiling as a compensation 
for the contingency of being obliged 
to maintain him as a freeman. 
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Natural 
phenomena 
Story of 
Cu t U8 
leap nj nto 
tl e gulf 


tomed place of meeting * Their bill to this effect 
was sure of the support of Marcius atid his arm) , 
and its principle was so clearl} just, that it was 
passed, so far as %ve hear, without meeting with any 
opposition 

The years 390, 391, and 392, were marked by a 
pestilence which is said to have been very generally 
fatal, and in 391, the Tiber rose to an unusual 
height, overflowed the Circus Maximus and put a 
stop to the games which were going on there at that 
very time, as a propitiation of the wrath of Heaven 
It IS difficult to say whether it was a similar flood 
two years afterward^, or the shock of an earthquake, 
which ga\G occasion to the famous legend of the 
filling up of the Curtian lake in the foium All 
know how the gulf, which had suddenly yawned 
wide and deep in the midst of the forum could ho 
filled up b) no human power, till the gods at last de- 
clared, that the host and true strength of the Roman 
Commonwealth must ho devoted as an offering to the 
gulf, so should tho state exist and flourish for ever 
While men were asking, What is the true strength 
of Rome ^ a noble }outh, named M Cuitius, who«o 
valiant deeds had made him famou'?, said that it were 
shame to think that the true strength of Rome could 
lie in aught else but in the arms and in thovalourof 
her children and ho put on lus armour and mounted 
his horse, and plunged into the gulf All the 


** >ic q »ts poslca populum ** luv VII 3 
tnocaret" Con pare tie well Livjr VII C ValcriusMaxi 

known sense of lecetsto mus, a 0 $ 2 

« luj.MI l.S 
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assembled multitude threw their offerings into it ^xyn 
after him, and the gulf was closed, but the place ' — — ' 
bore his name for ever. It were vain to inquire at 
what period and upon what foundation this remark- 
able story was first originated 

The first year of the pestilence was marked py Death of 

" Camillus. 

the death of M. Camillus In him we seem to lose 
the last relic of early Rome, the last hero whose 
glory belongs rather to romance than to history. 

But the fame of the stories connected with him 
proves the high estimation in which he was held 
when living : and it was a beautiful conclusion to his 
long life, that his last public action was that of a 
peacemaker, his last interference in political contests 
was that of a patriot and not of a partizan. The 
glory of his name was supported for one generation 
by his son, L. Furius, and then sank for ever. 

The same period of pestilence was also noted as first intro- 

^ *■ ^ auction of 

the era at which the first and simplest form of dra- stage acting 

■* and dancing. 

matic entertainments^"^ was introduced at Rome. 
Amongst the games ordered to be celebrated in the 
hope of propitiating the gods, one, it is said, con- 
sisting of a dance in dumb show, as an accompani- 


Another story derived the even in the times of the emperors 
name of the Curtian lake in the by the name of the Curtian lake : 
forum from one Curtius Metfius, Galba was thrown out of his litter 
a soldier of Tatius, the king of the and murdered close to it. (Tacitus 
Sabines ; who, in the battle be- Hist. I. 41.) But the real origin 
tween Tatius and Romulus, had of the name being unknown, ya- 
becn nearly lost in a piece of boggy rious stories, as is usual, were m- 
ground between the Capitoline and vented to explain it. 

Palatine hills. Livy, I. 12, 13. A Livy, VII. 1. 

spot in the centre of the forum, Livy, VII. 2. 

marked out by an altar, was known 

VOL. II. G 
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ment to the music of the flute, Avas, for the first 
' — — ' time, introduced from Etruria The dumb showuas 
afterwards succeeded by a song in which the dance 
was suited to the words, then came a dialogue, 
and, last of all, a regular acted storj , but here the 
Romans did but translate or imitate the dramatists 
of Greece, and nothing m literature is less original, 
and therefore less ^aluable, than the tragic and 
comic drama of Rome 

What power of imagination cm complete these 
few isolated facts into the full picture of the life of 
a people during three and«tw enty years ^ who can 
represent to himself the senate or the forum, such as 
they were at this period, either as to outward forms 
and scenes, oi as to the men who frequented thcm^ 
jSIuch less can wo conceive what was passing in the 
interior of e\ery family, and realize to ourschos the 
names of our scant) history — the Tabu, the Valcni, 
the Sulpicii, or the Marcii, as they were talking and 
acting in the ordmar) relations of life, abroad or at 
home A period, of which there remains no contem- 
porary literature, has airtuall) perished from the 
mcmor) of after-ages , some scattered bones of the 
skeleton ma) bo loft, but the face, figure, and mmd 
of the living man arc lost to us bc)ond recall 
FoREirv In times so impcrfcctl) know n as those w ith w Inch 

bomefrom wc are now engaged, the geographical order of o^cnts 
' IS fir more instructne than tho chronological I 
propose, therefore, to trace succccsfull) tho relations 
of Romo with the sc\cral neighbouring states froni 
389 to 412, beginning with tho wars with tho Etrus- 
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cans, who were divided by tlie Tiber from the Latins, 
Volscians, and Hernicans. 

I. The people of Tarquinii, sometimes aided by 
the Faliscans, were engaged in wars with Rome 
during a period of eight years, from 396 to 404. 
What may have been the cause of quarrel is un- 
known, if it were any thing more than the ordinary 
enmity between two neighbouring nations, and the 
disputes which are for ever occurring on their com- 
i mon border. But the war is rendered remarkable 
by the specimens displayed in it of the character 
and influence of the Etruscan religion. The Roman 
consul, C. Fabius^®, having been defeated in a 
battle in the year 397, the Tarquinians sacrificed 
to their gods three hundred and seven Roman 
soldiers, who had been taken prisoners in the ac- 
tion ; and two years afterwards, when the Faliscans 
had joined them, the priests of both cities, with 
long snake-like ribbons of various colours twisted 
in their hair, and brandishing burning torches in 
their hands®®, fought in the front of their army, and 
struck such terror into the Roman soldiers, that 
they drove them back in confusion to their camp. 
The Etruscan priests, it should be remembered, were 
also the chiefs or lucumones of the nation, and they 
acted on this occasion, and with equal success, the 
same part which the two Decii performed for Rome 
in the Latin and Etruscan wars of a later period. 
Full of confidence in the support of the gods, the 
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35 Livy, VII. 15. 


.Livy, VII. 17. 
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xxvn Etruscans followed up their victory; they entered 
' ’ the Roman territory and spread their de\astations 

over the ^\hole countr} on the right bank of the 
Tiber as far as the sea It ^vas to meet this danger 
that C. Marcius Rutilus^' "was appointed dictator; he 
•\^as named, -we must suppose, by the plebeian consul 
of that }ear, M. PopiUiiis Lienas, and Mas the first 
plebeian who ever obtained the dictatorship. His 
appointment gave great offence to the patricians, and 
Mas proportionably acceptable to his om*!! order ; all 
his commands were zealousl} obejed; he repelled 
the ln^ade^a, and, like the populai consuls of the 
year 305, he obtained a tiiumph by a \oto of the 
people Mhen the senate refused to grant it. 

Peace con In the )ear 401 the Roman annalists saj, that the 
forty yean butcliery of tlie Roflian prisoners by the Tarquimans 
four 5 ears before was signally avenged; the Tar- 
quinians were defeated m a great battle, and thice 
bandied and fifty-eight of the noblest of tlio prison- 
ers were sent to Rome, and there scourged and 
beheaded in the forum”. The Mar lingered on, 
hoMe\er, for three jears more; and was then ended 
by a peace concluded for forty jears”. No con- 
quests of tOMns or terntor) are recorded, and thus 
the Roman frontier still remained on the side of 
Etruria in the same position ns it had been for the 
last forty jears, since tho conquest of Veil, Nepete, 
and Sutrium 

uartin II. Far more complicated mos the scene on the 

I ivy, Ml 17 » Lny, MI 22 

” Livy, VI I 19 
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left bank of tlie Tiber. There great changes took xxvn' 
place ; the relations of the several people to one ' — ' 

another were materially altered ; some nations almost 
vanish out of history, whilst Rome saw her territory 
enlarged, her population of citizens increased, her 
power and influence strengthened and extended 
beyond all former example. But the causes and 
circumstances of these changes are partly disguised 
by the dishonesty, and partly omitted through the 
mere meagreness, of the Roman historians. Out of » 

the confusion of Livy’s narrative we must endeavour, 
if possible, to obtain a clear and consistent outline of 
the events of a period which contributed, in no small 
degree, to determine the future destinies of Rome 
and of the world. 

In the year 394, according to the common chro- Gaulish in- 

^ , vasions, 

nology, the Gauls again appeared in Latium. This 
inroad lasted, according to the Roman annals, for four 
years, and was ended, as they pretend, by the total 
destruction of the invaders in the year 397. Eight 
years afterwards, in 405, we hear of another invasion ; 
but this new attack was completely defeated in the 
following year, and from that time forward we never 
again find the Gauls in Latium. 

The dates of these two invasions are no doubt Account of 

them given 

correctly given. They are confirmed by Polybius Polypus. 


11.18. It is well known,, that 
the Roman writers claim -.three 
■victories in the course' of!the,in- 
■vasion of 394 — 397, in which, ac- 
cording to Polybius, the Romans 
did not venture to meet the Gauls 
in the field. The victory of the 


dictator C. Sulpicius, in 397, is 
described very circumstantially by 
Appian, who probably copied Dio- 
nysius, as well as by Livy, and 
the Fasti Capitolini give the day 
of his triumph, the nones of 
May. On the other hand, the 
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xxvu ID- other points Ins account differs nidely 

— ' from that of the Homan -writers. The Gauls pene- 
trated into the heart of Latium thirty) ears after 
their first attack on Home ; they appeared at Alba, 
but the Romans, surprised by the suddenness of their 
inroad, and unable to collect their allies together, did 
not venture to meet them in the field. Twelve )ears 
afterwards, continues Polybius, they came again ; but 
the Romans had now timely notice of their coming; 
their allies had joined them, and they marched out 
boldly to gi^o the enemy battle. The Gauls were 
dismayed by this display of confidence; their chiefs 
quarrelled, and their whole multitude broke up under 
cover of night, and retreated like a beaten army to 
their own country. On this their last appearance in 
Latium, the Roman army opposed to them was com- 
manded b) Lucius Camillas ; and this is tbo^Lucius*^ 


statement of Polybius is given 
simply and positively, and ne 
knon bow completely the Romans 
corrupted the memory of many 
events in the Samnite war, and in 
other parts of their early history 
Wc should be glad to know ffom 
what sources Polybius derived his 
ktioMledge of these events Tlic 
chronological exactness of bis ac- 
count seems to show, that it could 
not haic been taken from any 
Greek writer who ma) have men- 
tioned the Gaulish imasions of 
central Italy, but from some 
Roman annalist . and it is proba 
blc (hat Fabius, who, m spite of 
his national prejudices, bad m 
other instances given a true report 
of transactions which later annal- 
ists utterly misrepresented, was 
the authority whom Polybius fol- 


lowed. It i» not hkclj, on the 
other hand, that tho pretended 
victories of ibo Roman generals 
arc mere inventions, hut that some 
(nOing advantages gamed o\cr de- 
tached parties of the Gauls were 


most of any ndvantacc gamed over 
an enemy so formidimlc os the 
Gauls ^ 

** To> 3» crtiKTaiwn MvKior 

Plutarch, Camill 22 It 
should be remembered that iho 
Romans in old times were Inoim 
and called by their pncnomina, or 
first names, as Polybius calls 
Scmio, “ Publius,’’ and llcpdus, 
“Marcus" The pnenomen was 
then much less likely to be mis* 
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whom Aristotle spoke of as the deliverer of his Jxvii 
country from the Gauls. According to the Roman ' — — ' 
accounts, he defeated the Gauls in a general action ; 
yet it is not pretended that he obtained a triumph. 

These last invasions of the Gauls were marked, stories of 

the Gaulish 

according to the Roman annalists, not only by many invasions, 
signal victories won by the Roman armies in general 
battles, but in particular by two brilliant single com- lerius Cor- 
bats, in which two of the noble youth of Rome gained 
for themselves an immortal memory. T. Manlius, 
the future conqueror of the Latins, fought with a 
gigantic Gaul“ on the bridge over the Anio upon 
the Salarian road : he slew his enemy, and took from 
his neck his chain of gold (torques), which he wore 
on his neck in triumph, so that the soldiers called 
him Torquatus, and his descendants ever after bore 
that name. And again, before the last great victory 
won by Lucius Camillus, there was another single 
combat in the Pomptinian territory, between a second 
giant Gaul and the young M. Valerius who after- 
wards defeated the Samnites at the great battle of 
Mount Gaurus. A wonderful thing happened in 


taken than in after-ages, when the 
nomen and cognomen were gene- 
rally used instead of it, and when 
it was possible for a foreigner to 
be very familiar with the actions of 
Caesar, without remembering whe- 
ther his praenomen was Caius or 
Lucius. But Aristotle would have 
been no more likely to have mis- 
taken one praenomen for another, 
than to have confounded two 
Greek brothers together, because 
together with their own peculiar 


names they had both the same 
patronymic. 

There is a striking descrip- 
tion of this combat given by Q. 
Claudius Quadrigarius, an annal- 
ist of the seventh century of Rome, 
and preserved to us by A. Gellius, 
IX. 13. 

This combat is also given by 
Gellius from some of the old 
annalists, IX. 11. It is described 
too by Dionysius, XV. 1, 2, and 
by Livy, VII. 26. 
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x\wi combat, said the story; for as Maicus vas ^oing 
■ to begin tbe figbt, all on a sudden a crow fleM down 
and perched upon his helmet. When the tMO com- 
batants closed Mitli each other, the ciow still sat on 
the Roman’s helm, but cNer and anon it soared up in 
the air, and then darted down upon the Gaul, and 
struck at his face and eyes with its beak and claMS. 
So the Gaul, confounded and dismaj ed, soon fell by 
the STNord of iMarcus; and then the crow flew’ up 
again into the air, and \anishDd towards the cast. 
For this wonderful aid thus afforded him, Valerius 
was known e^e^ afterwards by the surname of 
Cor\us, Crow, and the name remained to his pos* 
teiity. These stories are the \ory counterpart of the 
combat between Sir Guy of \V’arwick and the 
Danish giant Colbrand before tbe walls of Win- 
chester; or, as Manlius and Valerius Co^^us are cer- 
tainly more leal personages than Sir Gu), we may 
compare them with the ballad of Chevy Chase, and 
consider how far wo could recognize the historical 
battle of Otterburne, and the real Hotspur, in 
the battle on the Cheviot hills, and in the Earl 
Percy of the poem. As in this instance the timc^^ 


Tlio battle of Otterbumc na 5 
fought in the reign of Uicliaril the 
Second uf England and Robert the 
Second of Scotland, the poetical 


the <ccnc of battle in the poem is 
in the Cheviot lulls ■ the histo- 
rical battle did not ante out of anjr 
liuntmg excursion of Perej on the 


Scottish border, but from an in- 
road of the Scotch into Nortluim- 
hcrlaiul In tbe real bittlo, Ferej 
was taken pn«oner, and the En- 
glish were defeated 5 in the poeti- 
cal battle, Percy is killed, but the 
English are victorious And fur- 
ther to show how slight actions 
roaj ho magnified into groat bat- 
tlcv, the Scottish arro^ at Otter- 
burne, which consisted really of 
2300 men, is made m another bal- 
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])lace, circumstances, and issue of tlie poetical battle 
bear no resemblance to those of the real one, so ' — — ' 
also the poetical or romance accounts of these last 
Gaulish invasions retain scarcely a feature of that 
simple and real history of them Y'hich has been 
preserved to us by Polybius. That the triumphal 
Fasti have followed the fictitious rather than the 
true account, belongs to that peculiar blot on the 
Roman character which I have already noticed ; that 
what with other people has been mere fanciful 
romance, has been by the Romans made to wear 
such an appearance of serious earnest as to be no 
longer romance, but falsehood. 

What the Gauls did in Latium and against the Efiect of the 
Romans has been sufiicientiv disguised and pCF" vasions on 

1 1 oTi* the relations 

verted; but what they did in other parts of Italy is oftiicscvc- 

11 1 fxri ei" states of 

altogether unknown to us. At e hear or them m Italy. 
Latium, and that they moved southwards from 
thence into Campania and Apulia‘S® ; but they do 
not seem to have touched Etruria, and their attacks 
on Rome were all made on the left bank of the 
Tiber. Perhaps the Etruscans had early concluded 
a peace with them, so that in their invasions of 
Latium and Campania they passed through Umbria 
and the country of the Sabines, descending upon 
Rome either by the Salarian road along the Tiber, 
or by the valley of the Anio. The Romans com- 
plained that two Latin cities, Tibur and Praineste^®, 

lad of the battle to amount to Livy, VII. 11. 2G. 

44,000, of whom there “went but ■'® Livy, VII. 1 1. VIII. 14. 

eighteen away.” 
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had not scrupled in their hatred of Rome to all> 
themsel\es with these barbarians, and this was 
remembered afterwards against them when the issue 
of the great Latin war had placed them at the meic> 
of their old enemies But it is not to be wondered 
at if they were glad to divert the torrent of the 
Gaulish invasion from themselves to the territory of 
strangers or rivals perhaps they hired some of the 
Gaulish bands to enter into their seivice, and some 
advantages gained over these by the Roman generals 
may have been the oiigm of tbe pretended victories 
and triumphs recorded in the annals and in the 
Fasti The mam Gaulish arm} appears to have 
stationed itself principally on the Alban hills from 
whence, as from some island stronghold, they could 
attack and lay waste all the neighbouring country 
Twice the) are said to have approached Romo, and 
once the) advanced as far as the very Collino gate”, 
b) which the) had entered the cit) in their first 
invasion On one occasion we find them encamped 
at Pedum*® m front of PiTcnestc, an old Latin city 
which the iCquians had formerly conquered, but 
which afterwards, perhaps at this ver) time, got rid 
of its foreign masters and became again united to 
the Latin iiatinn J'Jowo can tdJ wliat ciiios were 
destro)cd, what people weakened, and what confede- 
racies or dominions were broken up m the course of 
these Gaulish invasions Tiic Vobenns seem to 

Poljbms II 18 Li?j,VII "Gallos circa Pedum con 

25 Dion\-sm8, XIV 12 8cdi«io audilum cst " Liv\,VII 

« Livy, Vn 11 12 
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have suflerccl more especially; for it was through 
their territory tliat the Gauls nioved onwards from 
Latium to Campania, or returned from Campania to 
their quarters on the Alban hills ; and it appears 
that their nation was from this time forward broken 
into fragments, each of which had from henceforth 
a destiny of its own. In order to understand this 
change fully, we must recollect, that in the year of 
Rome 378 the Roman frontier had fallen back from 
Anxur to Satricura, that Satricum itself had been won 
by the Volscians, and afterwards burnt by the Latins 
that it might not revert to Rome, and that the 
Roman territory in the maritime part of the Cam- 
pagna scarcely reached to the distance of twenty-five 
miles from Romo. But in 397 we find that the 
Latins®* renewed their alliance with the Romans ; 
that two new tribes of Roman citizens were created®’, 
the Pomptine and the Publilian ; and that V elitrse 
and Privernum®®, both of them Volscian towns, but 
the latter unmentioned hitherto in Roman history, 
were engaged alone in a war with Rome. This same 
year witnessed also the retreat of the Gauls from 
Latium, after they had been overrunning it at inter- 
vals during a period of three years ; and finally, it 
was marked by. what the Romans call a conquest of 
the Hernicans®'*, who for the last four years had been 
at open war with Rome. That there was a con- 
nexion between all these events is manifest, although 


Livy, 'VI. 33. “ Livy, VII. 15. 

Livy, VII. 12. “ Hernici devicti subactiquG 

“ Livy, VII. 15. sunt.” Livy, VII. 15. 
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xxni] appear in Livy as mere accidental coincidences. 
' — ' It should be remembered also, that in this same year 
■war was formally declared^® between Rome and 
Tarquinii. 

Se°ai^n« complicated negotiations and the ever chang- 

Rom^and ^Hi^^i^ces of the Greek states, between the peace 
Ind^Si- Nicias and the Athenian expedition to Sicily, can- 
not be comprehended readily, even though related 
by such an historian as Thucydides. In the last ten 
years of the fourth century of Rome, Latium and 
its neighbourhood must have presented a tissue of 
events equally perplexed in themselves, without any 
contemporary historian Uko Thucydides to explain 
them to posterity. But by considering tho mere 
fragments of information which have been preserved 
to us, wo may attempt to combine them into some- 
thing liko the following form. A war with Tarquinii 
in addition to one with the Hemicans, and that at a 
time when Tibur and Pncncste wore hostile, and 
when the Gauls might be expected to appear again 
in Latium as they had done regularly for tho last 
three years, was clearly more than tho strength of 
Rome could hear. The old alliance with tho Ilcrni- 
cans, and with some at any rate of tho Latin cities, 
must at whatever price be renewed. IVo can easily 
conceive that there must have been a party amongst 
the Latins and Ilernicans equally well disjjoscd to 
such a rc-union. It mus accordingly cflcctcd : the 
plebeian consul C. Rlautius appears to have had the 

“ Livy, VII. 12. “ Uebus ncijuicqiiam rcpctiiij, novi coniulw 
jussu populi bellum indixcrc.* 
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Louour of restoring at this critical moment the great 
work of Sp. Cassius. The whole people of the Her-* 
nicans renewed their old alliance with Koine; but 
of the thirty Latin cities Mdiicli had concluded the 
league with Sp. Cassius many had perished, and some 
had become separated from the Latin confederacy, 
and were now the heads of small confederacies of 
their own; we may safely conclude, however, that 
Aricia, Bovilhr, Gabii, Lanuvium, Laurentum, Lavi- 
nium, Nomeiitum, and Tusculum were among the 
cities which returned to their old connexion, and 
became as heretofore the equal allies of the Romans. 
Thus a force was organized which might be able at 
last to meet the Gauls in the field, should they again 
venture to establish themselves on the Alban hills, 
or to overrun the plains of Latium. 

But while Rome M'as thus strengthened by this 
reconciliation with her old allies, she also made an 
addition to the number of her own citizens. Two 
new tribes were created, making the whole number 
twenty-seven; and the new citizens thus received into 
the state a})pear to have been in part the inhabitants 
of the Ager Poniptinus, or Volscian loudands, the 
country between Antium and Tarracina on the coast, 
and running inland as far as the roots of the Apen- 
nines which form the eastern wall of the Cam- 
pagna. In the times of the later kings, the Romans, 
according to their own stories, had made several 
conquests over the Volscians in this region, which at 
any rate were all lost again during the subsequent 
advance of the ALquians and Volscians into Latium : 


CHAP. 
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Svn commanded by a Latin general ; 

— — ■ but we may suppose tliat Privernum and Velitrjc, with 
some of the cities of the Volscian highlands, were 
the part of the Volscian nation engaged in these 
hostilities. From this time for the next five years 
all was quiet; but in the year 407, 'Satricum, which 
had been burnt some years ago by the Latins, and 
the territory of which the Latins had appropriated 
to themselves in their late partition of the Agcr 
Pomptinus M'itli Rome, was again occupied and re-- 
built by the Volscians of Antium Jealousies were 
arising about this time between Rome and Latium ; 
and it appears probable that there was a party 
amongst the Latins disposed to form a separate 
alliance with the remaining independent states of 
the Volscians in order to be strengthened by them 
against Rome. Thus when the Aunmeans or Au- 
sonians, one of the most southern pcoplo of the 
Volscian stoch, began to plunder the Agcr Pomptinus 
in 410, the Romans, we arc told, suspected that tliis 
inroad was actually made with the concurrence of 
the Latins, and expected*” a war with the whole 
Latin confederacy. Their fears, however, were 
groundless for the present, and indeed the progress 
of the Svimnito arms in Campania and on llm Liris 
was a strong inducement botli to the Romans and 
Latins to defer their jealousies of each other to a 
more convenient season. Two years aftcrw.ards, in 
412, the first Samnito war broke out, in which both 


” LWy, VII.27. 


I.Wy, VEI.Ce. 
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the Latins and Volscians to all aiijicaraiice took part 
with Rome. ' — — 

Thus in the course of three-ancl-twent}’- years increased 
Rome was finally delivered from the scourge of the home. 
Gaulish invasions ; she had secured her northern 
frontier by a peace with the neighbouring states of 
Etruria; her old alliance with the Latins and Pler- 
nicuns, however doubtful might be its duration, had 
been restored in time to enable her to repel the 
Gauls and to crush the Volscians; and it was now 
ready to aid her in her coming struggle with the 
Samnites. She had not merely extended her do- 
minion, but by granting the full rights of citizens to 
the Volscians of the Ager Pomptinus, she had en- 
larged and strengthened her own Commonwealth. 

She was thus prepared for the events of the next 
ten years, which assured to her beyond dispute the 
first place among the nations of Italy. 

We have seen that the date of the first jilebeian chronology, 
consulship coincided with that of the death of Epa- 
miiiondas at Mantinea. The first Samnite war broke 
out about two years before the establishment of the 
Macedonian supremacy in Greece by I*hilip’s great 
victory at Cha3ronea. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE FIRST SAMNITE AVAR — SEDITION OP THE YEAR 

408 — GENUciAN LAWS — A u.c. 407-409 Niebuhr: 
410-412 lASTi CAPiT.: 412-414 livy. 


" Majora jam hmc beRa ct Tmbus hostmm ct longmquitate tcI 
rcgionum vcl tem;;)orum apatio quibus bcllatum cat diccntur , namquo 
eo anno adrcnua Sammtea, gcntcm opibus antiisquo Talidam, mola 
8nna"~LtTY, VII 29 


CHAP The Sabines, v,\\o dwelt amidst the highest moun- 
— ' tains of the Apennines, Avhero the snoA\ lies all the 
cemingtie year loDg, ami wliich scnu forth the streams to run 

onpnofthe*' ° 

Sammies jnto tlio t'vo scas nortliAvanl and southward, wore’ nt 
^^ar for manj years together AAith their neighbours 
the Umbrians. At last they made a aoa\ that if 
the)' should conquer their enemies, all the living 
creatures’ bom in their land in that )car should bo 
devoted to the gods ns sacred. The) did conquer, 

• Slrabo, V. p 250 Dionytim, **quod %er adtuTcnt cx joitio, 
11 49 OTillo, caprmo, botillo 

’ The form of one of these vows qiiicquc profana crunt, Jovi fieri" 
IS given by Ltvy, XXIl 10, 
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and they offered in sacrifice accordingly all the lambs 
and calves and kids and pigs of that year, and such 
animals as might not be sacrificed they^ redeemed. 
But still their land would not yield its fruits, and 
when they thought what was the cause of it they 
considered that their vow had not been duly per- 
formed ; for all their own children ' born within that 
year had been kept back from the gods, and had 
neitiier been sacrificed nor redeemed. So they de- 
voted all their children to the god IMamers, and 
when they were grown uj), they sent them away to 
become a new people in a new land. When the 
young men set out on their way, it happened that 
a bull went before them ; and the}’’ thought that 
Mamers had sent him to bo their guide, and they 
followed him. He laid himself doum^ to rest for 
the first time when he had come to the land of the 
Opicans ; and the Sabines thought that this 'was a 
sign to them, and they fell upon the Opicans, who 
dwelt in scattered villages ® without walls to defend 
them, and they drove them out, and took possession 
of their land. Then they offered the bull in sacri- 
fice to Mamers, who had sent him to be their guide ; 


CHAP. 

xxviir. 
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^ Ta ^ev Karedvaau, to. Se Kad- to build his city. A wolf was said 
lipascrav. Strabo, V. p. 250. What .to have done the same service to 
was not sacrificed, but yet was the Hirpiiiians, who were also of 
consecrated to the gods, must Samnite extraction, 
have been redeemed before it ® '’Ervyxavov be Kcoptjbou ^avres. 
could be employed for ordinary Like the iEtolians in the time of 
purposes. the Peloponnesian war, Thucyd. 

Strabo as before. Festus in III. 94 ; or like the Casali, which 
“ Mamertini.” to this day contain the greatest 

® This reminds us of the story part of the population in the val- 
of the white sow which guided leys of the central Apennines, 
.^neas to the place where he was 

H 2 
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xmii ^ device ' which they bore in after- 

' '' — ^ages; and they themselves were no more called 

Sabines, but they took a new name, and were called 
Samnites. 

» MWamld legendary account of the origin of that 

i‘ great people whose history is now beginning to con- 
nect itself with that of Rome. In two points it has 
preserved the truth ; the Samnites were a people of 
Sabine extraction, and had established themselves as 
conquerors in the country of the Opicans. But the 
•two races were probably not ver} remote from each 
other, and thus it is less surprising that the con- 
querors should have adopted tho language of their 
subjects ; for tho Samnites spoke Opican or Oscaii, 
and the legends of tbcir coins and their remain- 
ing inscriptions, arc in the Oscan character. Still 
tho two people wore distinct ; and the Samnites re- 
garded neither their Opican subjects in Campania, 
nor their Opican neighbours, the /Equians and Vol- 
scians, as their own proper counti^Tucn. 

One single contemporary noticei of tho Samnites® 


^ Micali g>\cs an engraving of & 
com struck by the Italian allies 
during their great war with the 
Romans m the seventh centur} of 
Rome, which rcjircscnts a bull. 


of this com arc to be seen m the 
Rritish Museum 
* Kn;irar«k i« fx®*^*** 

Kol jTQ/sajrXovr «crri2otviTttfai7/i»paf 

^^lerv, p 3 ISicbiihr reads iov* 
mat instead of Anmroi in tho 
foiloiung {lagc of Sc)lax, urgiig 


that the description is inapphcablo 
to the Dauiiians, as thc^ neither 
extended across all Ital^ from sea 
to sea, nor Incd to tlic N VV'. of 
Mount Driiim or Garganus I 
think that this conjecture is highly 
probable, liceau e Scjlax had not 
mentioned the Daunnns in his 
lieseription of the coasts of tho 
1 uwer Sea, but had mentioned tho 
Sammies , and the onlj other 
people who stretched from sea lo 
sea, the I truseans or Tj rrhcnians, 
arc mcntionid scpamtcly In the 
description of liolh coasts If so. 
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ill the days of their o-reatness has descended to our chap. 

° . XXYIII. 

times ; and this is contained in two short lines of the 
Periplus of Scylax, who describes the Samnites as 
living on the coast of the Lower Sea between the 
Campanians and Lucanians, and the length of their 
coast line was no more he tells us than half a day’s 
sail. The space which they occupied reached nearly 
from the Sarnus to the Silarus; Neapolis, according 
to Scylax, is in Campania ; Posidonia or Pajstum is 
in Lucania. But the Samnite possessions on or near 
the coast, even though they once included the famous 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii ^ of Nola, Nu- 
ceria, and Abella, were a mere recent offshoot from 
the great body of the nation : the true Samnium lies 
wholly in the interior, and having been thus removed 
from the notice of the Greeks, from whom alone we 
derive our knowledge of the ancient world before 
the dominion of the Romans, it has been fated to 


remain in perpetual obscurity. 

Nearl^due north of Naples, there stands out from G^cogmpiiy 
the central line of the Apennines, like one of the nium — tho 

JIatese. 

towers of an old castle from the lower and more 


Scylax includes within the limits 
of the Samnites, not only the coun- 
try of the Frentanians, who were 
notoriously of Samnite origin, but 
also that of their neighbours the 
Marrucinians and Vestinians. 

° Herculaneum and Pompeii 
both stood, it is true, to the north- 
ward of the Sarnus ; and Strabo 
expressly says that they were 
wrested by the Samnites from the 
Etruscans, V. p. 247. This, how- 
ever, was the case also, with Cuma 


and Capua ; but as Scylax places 
these towns in Campania, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the country of 
the Samnites a little to the south 
of it, it is probable that at the 
time of the first Samnite war, 
which is nearly the date of Scylax’s 
Periplus, most of this district had 
recovered its independence, and 
the Samnite possessions w'ere re- 
duced to the limits mentioned in 
the text. 
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xx™f ordinary wall, a liuge mai 

' — V — ' mountains, known at present by the name of 
Matese. On more than three-fourths of Us dn 
ference it is bounded by the Voltumo and its U 
tary streams, the Colore'® and the Tamaro, v 
send their waters into the Lower or Tyrrhc 
Sea ; but on its northern side its springs and tori 
run down into the Biferno, and so moke their 
to the Adriatic. A very narrow isthmus or shod 
high enough to form the watershed between the 
seas, connects the JMatese at its N.W, and 1 
extremities with the main Apennino line, and ■ 
prevents it from being altogether insulated. 
n«etKnt The circumference of the lilatcso as nbo>o 
nct<e. scribed is hefcTreon seventy" and eighty miles, 
character hears some resemblance to that of 
district of Craven in Yorksliire, or more closoh 
- that of the Jura. It is a vast mass of Hmcstoi 
j, rising from its base abruptly in the huge wall' 
cUiTs or scars, so characteristic of limestone me 
tains, to the height of about 3000 feet; and wit 
this gigantic enclosure presenting a gre 
surface, sloping inwards from the edge i 

The Galore runs nlonj: Iho del Uegno di I' 

• southern side of the M&tcsc s the “ Matese." 

Tamaro, uliicli bounds Its esilern This b 

side, runs into the Calorc Tromthc parts bi(i 
north nearly at r«ht angles some fossil 

** Mr. Kopj^l Craven sa) 8, that arc some 
It is reckoned to measure seventy rocks m 
— CxcursloDslo the Ahruzti, probably 
dc. Vol. II. p. ICC. Giustimani lound < 
gnes it at sutr-two Neapolitan nuic«' w 
miles.which arciuorethaqs^vcnty on there 
.Vi .^T1M (it« IWinnnrin lino in 
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into deep valleys, and tlicn rising again in the highest 
points of the centre of the range, and especially in — -v — ^ 
the Monte Miletto, vhich is its loftiest summit, 
to an elevation computed at 6000 feet. Its upland 
valleys offer, like those of the Jura, a wide extent of 
pasture, and endless forests of magnificent beech- 
wood ; it is rich in springs, gushing out of the ground 
with a full burst of water, and suddenly disappearing 
again into some of the numerous caverns in which 
such limestone rocks abound. In this manner the 
waters of a small lake in the heart of the mountain 
have no visible outlet ; but the people of the coun- 
try say that they break out at the foot of a deep 
cliff or cove, about two or three miles distant, and 
form the full stream of the Torano. 

On the highest points of the Matese the snow lies 
till late in the summer ; and such is their eleva- 
tion, that the view from them extends across the 
whole breadth of Italy from sea to sea. No heat of 
the summer scorches the perpetual freshness of these 
mountain pastures ; and during the hottest months ’’ 
the cattle from the surrounding country are driven 
up thither to feed. 

This singular mountain with its subject valleys Principal 
was the heart of the country of the Samnites. Of and towns of 

Samnium. 

Sec Keppel Craven, Excurs. “ See Giustiniani, Dizionario. 
in the Abruzzi, Vol. I. p. 18. The Mr, Keppel Craven found the up- , 

English reader tvill remember per half of the Matese covered 
Malham Tarn, and the full burst with snow in May : it would re- 
of water with which the Aire main much later on the highest 
rushes out from under the rocks summits. 

of Malham Cove. Similar phono- They are turned out about the 

mena are frequent in the limestone end of June. — See Keppel Craven, 
mountains of Peloponnesus. Vol. I. p. 20. 
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xxsin principal divisions of the Samnitcs, one, the 

' ' Caudinians, occupied the southern side of the Ma- 

tese, and the other, the Pentrians, dwelt on its 
northern side. To the former belonged the ton ns of 
Alhfte " on the Vulturnns, of Telesia, the countij of 
that Pontius Telesinus n n bo struggled so valiantly 
against the fortune of Sylla in the great battle at 
the Colline gate, and of Beneventuin To the 
Pentrians belonged Bisernia” on one of the first 
feeders of the Vulturnns, Bovianum ” on the Biferno 


Alifc, Mhich stiil retains its 
ancient name, ranks even noir as 
n city, but the bishop resides at 
Ticdimontc, a (toun«hing: tovin 
about three miles dbtant. and Ahfo 
IS at present almost depopulated 
from malaria See Kcppel Cra* 
ven, Vol I. p 21 

And accordinsr to the wnicr 
of the little « ork, •* Do Viris Ulus- 
tribui ” It was the country also of 
that still greater C Pontius oho 
defeated the Romans at tho Cau* 
dine Pork* The remains of Tclc- 
sia are to be *ccn at (he distance 
of about a mile to the N W. of 
the modern town of Telcse, which, 
like Alife, has almost gone to rum 
from the influence of the malaria 
Sec Kcjipcl Craven, ^ ol II p 171, 
174 

This 13 still a well built and 
flourishing town containing o po- 
pulation of 1 8,000 souls Sec Kep- 

f cl Craren’s Tnur in the Southern 
'roiinces of Isaplc*, p 22 28 
** The present town still called 
Iscrnia, stands on a narrow ridiro 
between two torrents running 
down in rerj deep rarines, which 
meet a little below, and then fall 
into the Vandra, about two miles 
above its junction with the VoU 


turno It is a flourishing place with 
various manufactures, and a popu- 
laiion ofabout TOOOsouls Largo 
remains of polygonal walls arc still 
visible, which belong probably to 
the days of its inOipcndcnco as a 
Samnite city Tho remarkable 
tunnel, hewn through tho rock for 
about a mile, and still used, ac- 
cording to Its original purpose, for 
supplj ing tlio town with water, is 
probablj a work of the lloman 
limes Sec Kcppel Craicii, Ab* 
ruKi, Vol II p bl — 84 
** Doiianum, or Boiano also 


with remarkable nicetj It is a 
cold place, being shaded bj tho 
Matese, winch rises dirccth to the 
south of It , and the Riferno so 
floods the \al1cj. that it is a con- 
stant swamp, and the oir is damp 
and foggj but there is no mal- 
aria, because it has no severe heats 
m summer Its population, ac- 
cording to Giuslinuni, wntin; m 
1797, was then 3il>0 soul# Mr 
Kcppel Craien rates It at present 
as low as 1500. Abruxzl, >ol If. 
p IC4. 
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or Tifernus, and Sepinum on the E. of the Matese, xxviii 
not far from the sources of the Tamaro. ' ' 

Besides the Caudinians and Pentrians, there were Tribes con- 

nected mtli 

doubtless other tribes more or less closely connected the sam- 

nites. 

with the Samnite name, who took part in the great 
contest of their nation with Rome. The very names 
of some of these may have perished; for it is by 
mere accident that we hear of the Caracenians a 
tribe to the north of the Pentrians, w’ho dwelt in the 
upper valley of the Sangro or Sagrus, and to whom 
belonged the town of Aufidena. The Frentanians, 
who reached down to the very shores of the Adriatic, 
are called a Samnite people ; yet in the accounts of 
the wars with Rome, they are spoken of as distinct ; 
and they seem to have taken no part in the first war. 

And the Hirpinians, whose country is also included 


The actual town of Sepino 
stands on a hill at some distance 
from the remains of the ancient 
city, which are to be seen in the 
valley below. These remains are 
very large and remarkably perfect, 
but they are of Roman, as I ima- 
gine, rather Uian of Samnite origin. 
One of the famous cattle-tracks 
(called,tratturi delle pecore), which 
have existed unaltered from time 
immemorial for the j'early migra- 
tions of the cattle from and to the 
coast, runs straight through the 
ruins of the ancient town from E. 
to W. See Keppel Craven, Ab- 
ruzzi, Vol. II. p. 131. 135. 

-- The name is onl}' noticed, I 
believe, by Zonaras and Ptolemy ; 
unless it be the same with the 
Carentini of Pliny. The Italian 
writers, Romanelli, for instance, 
and Micali, propose to read Sari- 


ceni, as if the name were derived 
from the neighbouring river Sarus 
or Sangro. But this is exceedingly 
uncertain. Alfidena, or Aufidena, 
contains at present about 1500 
souls ; it stands on the Rio Torto, 
a torrent which just below the 
town plunges down into a very 
deep and narrow glen, about a 
mile above its junction with the 
Sangro. There exist considerable 
remains of polygonal walls, and an 
Oscan inscription on the bridge 
which crosses the Rio Torto. 
Keppel Craven, Abruzzi, Vol. II. 
p. 58, 59. 

Strabo calls them Sav^triKoi/ 
eOvos, V. p. 241 ; yet Livy represents 
them as suing for and obtaining 
peace as a distinct peo])le, after a 
treaty had been concluded with 
the Samnites, IX. 45. 
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insrroRY of home. 


xxwfr (^oiiclusions from the few facts kno^vn to us. The 
^ inter pas^ uaturo of tlieif country makes it certain that the 
th^fcaWe principal wealth of the Samnites consisted in their 
cattle. Wool and hides must ha\ebeen the chief 
articles uhioh they had to sell to their neighbours. 
But the higli ele\ation of much of their country, as 
it preserved the pasture unscorched by the summer 
heats, was, on the other hand, especially exposed to 
the rigour of the winter; the snow la) so long on 
the ground that their cattle could uot iiavc found 
subsistence. And as in like manner the parched 
plains of Apulia yield no grass in the summer, the 
inhabitants of the centre of Italy, and of tho coast of 
the Adriatic, must ah\a)8 have been dependent on 
each other; and the Samnites, either by treaty or 
by conquest, must have obtained the right of pas- 
turing tUoir cattle in winter in tho low grounds 
near the sea, either on one side of the peninsula or 
on the other. On the shores of tho Adriatic tliis 
was probably secured by their close connexion with 
the Frentanians, a people of their own race ; and by 
their constant friendly intercourse with the Marm- 


** Tbo Voifjniansjom Ihe Sam- 
nites in 424, and the Marsians, 
Fcii^nians, and Marrucimans, arc 


it tna^ be conclinfed that the 
Marsians and rdi^nians «ere on 
fncndlv terms nith the Sammies 
from the fact that the Latms, then 
in alliance with Rome, atUcLed 


the Pclj^nians Ja the first rear of 
the Samnite war (Liry, Vll. 38) 5 
and that as soon* as peace is made 
between Rome and Sainnium.thc 
Roman armies march throuch the 
conntrj of tlie Marsians ond I’c- 
Iigiiians, in order to reach Cam- 
pania. Liry, YlII. C. 

Accnrdinjj to Lny, IX. I.'J, the 
Apulians wore hostile to the Sam- 
nitcs, because the) were oppressed 
by liicm, and tlicir country fre- 
quently laid waste. Harll.iryany 
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cinians and Vestiniaiis ; Avliilc tlieir arms, by winning 
possession of Campania, procured for tliem an access ' — — 
to the coast on that side, and gave them tlie full 
enjoyment of all that soft and sunny plain which 
extends along the shore of the Gulf of Salerno. 

It is not certain, as I have said, that the Samnites Tiidrcon- 

, <)ucsls in 

governed tlicir Campanian conquests by means of oampauia. 
colonies, but there is every probability that they did 
so. The Samnite colonists would thus constitute the 
ruling body in every city; and like the early Roman 
patricians might be called indifiercntly cither the 
burghers or the aristocracy. Niebuhr supposes that 
the sixteen hundred Campanian knights, who in the 
great Latin war arc said to have stood aloof from 
the mass of the people, and to have remained faith- 
ful to Rome, were the colony of the Samnite con- 
querors. And the frequent revolts which we read of, 
from one alliance to another, may mark a corre- 
sponding domestic revolution, in n-liich the colony 
either lost or re-established its ascendancy. Yet it 
may have happened that the colony in some cases 
had really identified itself with the old inhabitants, 

authority for this last exj)ression, holding of the crown in Apulia to 
“ campestria et maritima loca ... let their lands during the winter 
ipsi montani atque agrestes depo- to the cattle-owners of the Abruzzi ; 
pulabantur,” or did ho put it in and although the French took off 
merely as a natural way of ac- these restrictions, yet the present 
counting for the ill-will of the government has in great measure 
Apulians towards theirneighbour ? re-imposed them ; and the Apulian 
— 'But what if the injurious treat- proprietors arc still obliged to re- 
ment of the Samnites consisted in serve two-thirds of their land in 
compelling the Apulians to find pasture, and have only the culti- 
pasture for their cattle in the win- vation of one-third left to their 
ter ; exactly as the Arragonese own disposal. See Keppel Craven, 
kings of Naples obliged all tenants Abruzzi, Vol. I. p. 2G7 — 2G9. 
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xx\m tliem more than Yrith the people from 

« — .. — ' %vliom they were themselves descended. In tins 
manner the Samnite colonies may have become in 
feeling thoroughly Campanian, and have wished to 
make themselves independent of their own Samnite 
countrymen in Samninm; and thus, altliongh the 
highest of the Campanian nobility were of Samnite 
extraction, yet Campania may have become, as it is 
represented, wholly independent of the Samnite na- 
tion within no long period after its first conquest. 
iiowUicy Not the slightest notice remains of the effect pro- 

•wcreaffectcil ° * 

imionbV Samnite dominion by the irruptions of 

dauis! the Gauls. Yet in the year 3D4-395 tho Gauls had 
wintered” in Campania; and after their last appear- 
ance in Latium in 400 they are said to Imvo retreated 
into Apulia” througli tho iand of tlie Volscians ami 
Falcrnians; so that they must have passed as it 
seems through a part of Samnium. Tiic heart of 
the Samnite territory indeed they were not likely 
to assail ; they were not expert in besieging walled 
cities, nor would they bo tempted to invade the 
mountain fastnesses of the central Apennines. Thus, 
if the Samnites did not choose to engage with them 
in the plains, their substantial power would he little 
impaired by tlicir iin'asions; and tijcy received from 
them perhaps no greater mischief than the ravaging 
of their territory in Campania, and the loss of their 
cattle which might have been sent down to the coast 
for their winter pasture. It is possible, however, that 


« Ury, VIL II. 


« Uty, vrr.cc. 
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a dread of the Gauls may have been one of the 
causes which led to a treaty of alliance between ' — — ' 
Rome and the Samnites^’ in the year 4.01. 

The first Samnite war, wliich broke out cloven 
years afterwards, was no doul^t occasioned in part 
by the advance of the Samnite arms in the valley of 
the Liris, and by the war between Rome and tlic 
Aiiruncans in the year 410, whicli brought the 
Roman legions into the immediate neighbourhood 


of Gampania^^ At this time Rome and Latium were 
in league together, and jointly pressing upon the 
Volscians ; their power held out hopes to the Cam- 
panians, that, by their aid, they might be defended 
against the Samnitos. Tins aid was in the year 4-12 
become highly needful ; the Campanians, liaving ven- 
tured to defend the Sidicinians^^ against an attack - 


Livy, VII. 19. Diodorus, 
XVI. 45. It may bo observed 
that Diodorus agrees with Liv}' in 
placing this treaty in the consul- 
ship of M. Fabius Ambustus and 
T. Quinlius ; but the consulship 
is according to him the 2nd year of 
the 107th Olympiad. 

Livy, Vi I. 28. 'Niebuhr sup- 
poses that by the name of Aurun- 
cans arc meant the Volscians on 
tlie Liris, and that Sora was an 
Auruncan town. Vol. III. p. 101 . 
Livy himself does not seem to 
have had this notion ; for the Au- 
runcan and Yolscian wars are in 
his accounts carefully distinguish- 
ed, and Sora is said to have been 
taken from the Volscians. The 
Auruncans, on the other hand, are 
mentioned again in the 8th Book, 
c. 15, and Suessa Aurunca is 
named as their chief town. Now 


Suessa is Scssa, a town standing 
on tlic crnler of an old volcano, 
just above the modern road from 
Najdcs to Rome, a few miles to 
the cast of the Garigliano or Liris. 
Is there any reason for thinking 
that these -Vunincans were more 
closely connected with the Vol- 
scians of Sora and Arpinnm than 
with tlioso of Antiuni, or that the 
name Auruncan was at tills period 
extended to any other Opican pco- 
nlc than to those of the neighbour- 
iiood of Scssa ? 

^ Li V 3 ', VI 1.29. TheSidicinians 
were close neighbours to the Au- 
runcans, living on the same cluster 
of volcanic hills which form the 
boundary of the plain of Naples 
on the road towards Rome. Tca- 
num, now Tcano, was their princi- 
pal town. 
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Sun Samnites, bad drawn the hostilities of the 

' — '' — ’ Samnites upon themselves, and we find that a Sam- 
nite army occupied the ridge of Tifaha immediately 
abo\e Capua, and from thence descended like the 
iEguians and Volscians from Algidus, to the plain 
before the walls of the city. In this state of distress, 
Capua implored the protection of Rome and Latium, 
and obtained it®^. A war between Samnium on the 
one hand, and the connected Romans, Latins, and 
Campanians on the other, was tlie immediate conse- 
quence. 

Character of Tfio Roman consuls in this year ^^o^e !M. Valerius 

thcaerouHl* . " 

of the war Coi\us, and A. Comclius Cossus. Valerius is the 
hero of that famous legend already related, uhich 
told how he Iiad ^anq^^shcd in his early joutli a 
• gigantic Gaul by the aid of a hca\en-scnt crow. 
The acts of his consulship have been disguised by a 
far uorsc spirit; they were prcser\cd, not by any 

** Liry, YII. 31. But it u their allmnco were the Tory same 
impossible to bclicro the statement which influenced the Homans i the 
in Ltvy that thc^ applied to the justice of the measure in both 
UoRians only, or that they nur* cases cqualh questionable , but it 
chased the Homan protection by a may be doubted whether the Ho- 
Iitcral surrender, deditio, of thcm> man legions sent into Campania 
selves and their city to the sove- were ordered only to fight in fho 
TCign disposal of Home. Every event of an actual attack made 
* 'I • - upon their alltcs, which was the 
; • ■ . ’ charge given bj I’cnclcs* govern* 

■ « ■ ■ •• ment to the ten ships sent to pro* 

narrativcof these events can only tecl Corexra So truly is real 
be given by a free correction of history a lesson of universal oppli* 
their falsifications The case of cation, that we should understand 
Capua applying for aid to Home the war between Home and Sam* 
ogamit tnc Samnites was exactly mum far better from reading Tlui- 
• ■ I cydides’accountorthowarbctn'ccR 

.■ I ■ , • • Connih and Corcyra, than from 

\ I Livy’s corrupted story of the very 

to receive the Corcynciia into events thcrasclvci. 
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regular historian, but in the mere funeral orations 
and traditional stories of his own family ; and were ' — — 
at last still further corrupted by the flattery of a 
client of his house, the falsest of all the Roman 
writers, Valerius of Antium. Hence we have no 
real military history of the Samnite war in this first 
campaign, but accounts of the worthy deeds of two 
famous Romans, IM. Valerius Corvus and P. Decius 
Mus. Tliey are the heroes of the two stories, and 
there is evidently no other object in either of them, 
but to set off their glory. It seems to me to be a 
great mistake®^ to regard such mere panegyric as 
history. 

All that history can relate is that the Romans, cam- 

paign, and 

we know not with what allied force to aid them, by 
took the field with tM'o armies ; that one of these Gaums. 


Some of my readers may have 
seen a work which formed a sort 
of Appendix, to the “ Victoires, 
Conqnetcs, &c. des Franfais,” and 
was called “ Tables du Temple do 
la Gloire.” It consisted of an al- 
phabetical catalogue raisonne of 
all Fronchmen,of whatevermilitar}’ 
rank, who had distinguished them- 
selves, or thought that they had 
done so, in the course of the last 
war ; and many of the articles were 
apparently contributed by the very 
individuals themselves who were 
the. heroes of them. Now these 
notices had nothing of the licence 
of a poetical account of events ; 
they professed to be a real matter 
of fact narrative ; they were pub- 
lished when the memory of the 
actions to which they relate was 
fresh, and in the face of the jea- 
lous criticism of all the nations of 


Europe, where there were thou- 
sands of witnesses both able and 
eager to expose any exaggeration. 
And yet, after all, what sort of 
history of any of the campaigns of 
the last war could be compiled 
from the “ Tables du Temple de 
la Gloire?” I cannot, therefore, 
persuade myself that the details 
of the battle by Mount Gaurus, or 
of the wise and valiant conduct of 
Decius in Samnium, deserve to be 
transcribed in a modern History 
of Rome. They have not obtained 
such celebrity as to be worth pre- 
serving as legends ; they have not 
in their style and substance those 
marks of originality which would 
make them valuable as a picture 
of the times ; and, least of all, have 
they that trustworthiness which 
w’ould entitle them to be regarded 
as historically true. 


VOL. II. 
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xxviTi. Samnite war, did not tliink of reconciling his ac- 
' count with the exaggerated representations gi\cn of 
the preceding campaign. Tliat the Romans dro^c 
the Samnites from Campania is probable ; but on 
the other hand, they failed in their attack upon 
Samnium, and the Samnites were clearly no way 
dispirited as to the geneml result of the war. 

The Latins It would socm from a short and obscure notice 

engaged 

against the jn Livy”, that the Samnites were assisted in this war 

lelignians •' 

by some of tlieir neighbours ; whether as equal or as 
dependent allies wc know not. For it appears that 
the Latins, instead of being engaged in Campania or 
in Samnium, mo'vcd into the heart of Italy and at- 
tacked the Pelignians; so that we must suppose that 
the operations of this year were carried on on a most 
extensive scale, and wc thus see how much greater 
was this contest with Samnium, than any other m 
which Rome had been engaged before. 

A Romm Tile actiic campaign A\as short; for tlio consuls 

tm’ttT*" so far as appear?, still entered on their office on the 

Campanu July, aud tlicir triumphs took place on the 

22d and 24tliof September^". They themselves did 
not return to Camjiania, but parties of Roman sol- 
diers, according to the request of the Campanians, 
were sent back to garri«on tiie 6e^c^aI cities, and a 
largo force was thus kept on sc^^ico during the 

” LiTj.YIl.aS. “lIiijM8Ccrta> ern sulc of the Samnito confulo- 
'* f- !-• — , rac^, niovitij; by the lake of I'uri* 

, ■ ■ ■ . nus upon Siilmo, hikI the country 

i' » of tlio I’cligniatK, and lluia threat* 

, I ■ ! I ■■ *eningr Samnium on the rwr. 

their main force against the north- ** See the Fasti Capllolinl. 
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winter. This state of things lasted through the fol- ^^vni 
lowing spring ; the Romans would not commence ' — — 
offensive operations till the new consuls should come 
into office : of the movements of the Samnites we 
hear nothing ; hut it may be that their usual season 
of military service was the same as that of the Ro- 
mans, and mere plundering parties would be deterred 
by the force left to keep them in check. But when 
the new consul, C. Marcius Rutilus, arrived after 
midsummer to take the command of the army, he 
found himself engaged in a very different duty from 
that of marching against the Samnites. 

Had we any history of these times, events so im- 
portant and so notorious as the great disturbance of a^ces. 
the year 413 must have been related in their main 
points clearly and faithfully. But because we have 
merely a collection of stories recording the great 
acts of particular families and individuals, and in 
each of these the glory of its own hero, and not 
truth, was the object, even matters the most public 
and easy to be ascertained are so disguised, that 
nothing beyond the bare fact that there was a dis- 
turbance, and that it was at length appeased, is 
common to the various narratives ''h The panegyrists 


“Adeo nihil,” sajs Livy, each the traditions and memorials 
“ praaterquam seditionem fuisse, of a different family. Livy him- 
eamque compositam, inter anti- self, in another place, Vlll. 40, 
quos rerum auctores constat.” deplores the want of all contempo- 
VII. 42. We must not. suppose, vary writers for the times of the 
that the “ancient authors”' here Samnitc wars, as one great cause 
spoken of were contemporary with of the hopeless confusion in which 
these times ; they were but . the the story of those wars was in- 
annalists of the sixth and seventh volved. 
centuries of Rome, who followed . 
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xvnii Valerian family claimed the glor) of putting 

* ’ an end to tlie contest for M Valerius Corvus \^lio 

they said, specially appointed dictator, wliilo 
the stones of the IMarcnn and Sernlian families 
said that e\er} thing had been done bj the two 
consuls, C jSIarcius Rutilus and Q Servilius One 
account represented the affair as a secession of the 
Roman commons another desciibed it as a mutin} 
of the armj in Campania The storj which most of 
the annalists afterwards adopted, taking onlj the 
latter •\le^^ of the case, and thinking that mutinous 
soldiers ought not to benefit b) their mutiny, told 
only ho\\ they were pardoned for their crime, and 
how thej obtained** no more than one or two insigni- 
ficant concessions, which m no respect compromised 
the dignity of the go\cmmcnt But other accounts** 
prc«5crved tlic memor) of a secession, headed by a 
tribune of the commons, and winning some of the 
most important constitutional points which had c>cr 
}ct been agitated, nay, the) told how it forced from 
the patricians, that which abo^o all things the) 
would he most loath to >icld, both on public grounds 
and on private, — a general abolition of debts** 

Thc»rtny Tlic trutli, liowocF, in this instance, seems not 

Sn Campania , „ , 

ntfvnf* nmicnu to amaitaninc m spite et the s'ncce5'^i''e 

and jnarcbM » ° * i i 

lo^ardj lowerings of tlio rate of interest, there was a large 
amount of debt undi«clmrged, hccaiiso there had 
been no change for the better m the circumstances 

Lity MI 41 taler Corro Ajj «n Samnittc 

« Liy> t II 42 Frogm 1, J 2 

“ Auctor do t nil llluslnliu* i» 
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of tlie commons at large, to enable them to pay off 
even the principal of what they owed. A multitude 
of men thus involved, many of them perhaps actually 
nexi, were kept on foreign service during the winter, 
a thing in itself extremely galling to them, and were 
quartered in the towns of Campania, where they 
witnessed a state of luxury, such as they could never 
have conceived before. Nothing is more probable^® 
than that they should have longed to appropriate 
these wealthy cities to themselves, to establish them- 
selves at Capua, as their fathers, forty years before, 
would have fain done at Veii, and to make the Cam- 
panians their subjects, the commons of a state in 
which they themselves would be the burghers. 
Stories of their design were carried to Rome, and 
the commons there feeling that they too had their 


Perhaps I ought hardly to 
have expressed myself so strongly 
as to the probability of this part of 
the story, since Niebuhr consi- 
ders it undeserving of credit. But 
Wachsmuth has well observed, that 
the eager desire of the commons 
to settle at Veii, proves sufficiently 
that they had no invincible attach- 
ment to Rome as their native 
country : he adds, with no less 
truth, "that the people whose inno- 
cence is the fruit of ignorance ra- 
ther than of principle, is little able 
to resist the first strong tempta- 
tion.” How great were the excesses 
of the Spartans after the Pelopon- 
nesian uar, when opportunities of 
indulgence were first offered to 
them ! And wh}' should we con- 
ceive that the Roman commons 
were men of greater simplicity of 
manners than the Samnites, who 


had formerly seized Capua in a 
similar manner, when they were 
inhabiting it jointly with the 
Etruscans ? Compare also the sto- 
ries of the forcible occupation of 
Smyrna by some Colophonian ex- 
iles who had been hospitably re- 
ceived there (Herodotus, I. 150); 
and of the seizure of Zancle by 
the Samians (Herodotus, VI. 23), 
as showing that such acts were 
practised even by Greeks towards 
Greeks, at a period when manners 
had been as little corrupted by 
luxury and scepticism as they 
were at this time at Rome ; whereas 
the Campanians were no country- 
men of the Romans, and there- 
fore, according to the two prevail- 
ing notions of the ancient world, 
were entitled to far less considera- 
tion. 


CHAP. 

XXVIII. 
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sliare of distress, proposed also to seek tkeir remedy. 
' ' — ' Before the plans of the soldiers were yet ripe, 

attempts were made by their officers to break up 
their. combinations, and detachments of those who 
were most suspected were ordered home, as if they 
were no longer wanted in Campania. But these, 
when they came to Lautula:, a narrow pass between 
the sea and the mountains close to Tarracina, con- 
certed their measures with the cohort which was 
there in garrison, and openly refused to obey their 
commanders. The example once set became conta- 
gious ; the mass of the soldiers quartered in Cam- 
pania joined the rcvolters, and all marched together*® 
towards Romo, releasing on their way all the bond- 
men debtors whom they found working as slaves on 
their creditors’ lands, till their number was swelled 
to 20,000 men. 

The com- Thc)’ halted on the slope of the Alban hills, near 
St Koine._ Bovillaj, fortified a regular camp, plundered thc coun- 
conru»*^c* try as if it bolougcd to an cnemy*^ and seized upon a 
' patrician*, T. Quinctius, at his farm or country-house 
near Tusculum, and forced him to become their 
leader. The commons at Romo waited no longer; 


« Appian, Samnitlc. Fragro. I. 
§ 1. The perjonswhom he apcalj 
of Twi* »V TtfU aypott 

i»5fpi«>vT,ni«si hate been «lcbtor9 
worUnj as slatei* on iho **pos- 
acs^jones" of their patrician cre- 
ditor?, on such portions of land 
latcl/ conquered from the Vol- 
fcians as had been ocewnied in the 
ujuai manner hr indi»iooais. Fo- 
reign purchased slates must bato 


been too rare at Romo at this pe- 
riod, to hate been ernploye<l in 
great numbers as egTiciiItural la- 
bourers s end, in fact, the slates 
who were confined to work In the 
workhuuses of the patricians in 
these oarlr time?, are alvrassde- 
acrilied as Insolvent debtora. 

^ “JEx frctdalonfiiu t»gU qui- 
dam enmnertum ttdlulcrunt,'’ Ae. 
LIty, Vli.33. 
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they too rose ; they too laid hold on a patrician, C. 
Manlius, loving the name of their old champion and ' — ' 

martyr M. IManlius they marched out of the city, 
and established themselves in a spot four miles dis- 
tant from the walls. Even now the patricians were 
not left helpless ; besides themselves and their 
clients, a numerous body, they would on this occa- 
sion be joined by all the noblest and richest of the 
commons, and by many perhaps of the best men 
even among the less wealthy, who would view with 
horror the disobedience of the soldiers, and the 
breach of their military oath. They prepared to 
put down the revolt ; yet, not trusting to force alone, 
they named as dictator M. Valerius Corvus, the 
most popular man in Rome, born of a house whose 
members had ever befriended the commons, himself 
in the vigour of youth scarcely thirty, yet already 
old in glory, and nowin the full renown of his recent 
victories over the Samnites. The dictator proceeded 
to meet the soldiers from Campania; the consuls 
were left to deal with the commons who had seceded 
from the city. 

But when the opposing parties approached each 


He was three and twenty in 
his first consulship, (Livy, VII. 
40,) and he was consul for the 
first time in the year 407. See 
Livy, VII. 26. 

Livy, VII. 42." Appian, Sam- 
nitic. Fragm. I. § 2. This sud- 
den burst of feeling is credible 
enough ; for civil war seems 
shocking to men who are little 
scrupulous in shedding the blood 


of foreigners, however unjustly. 
In this respect it needs the 
hardness and coldness of a later 
stage of society to overcome the 
natural shrinking from domestic, 
warfare. The feudal times are of 
course an exception to this ; for 
to the isolation and lawlessness of 
the feudal system the relations 
of countryman and fellow-citizen 
were almost unknown. 
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\\\m Citizens "were seen arra}ecl in order of 

battle against citizens, all shrunk alike from bringing 
their contests to such an issue, and Tvith a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, the soldiers, instead of jonmig 
battle, first welcomed each other \nth friendl} greet- 
ing, then as they drew nearer, they grasped each 
other's hands, till at lost amidst mutual tears and 
expressions of remorse they rushed into each others 
arms It may well be believed that not Valerius 
only but the majont) of the patricians were noble 
enough to rcjoicc smccrclj at this termination of 
the mutiny, although the) foresaw that whatever 
were the demands of the soldiers and the commons 
it would now bo necessary to grant them 
Tcm^de But the insurgents were also brought to a softer 
th«"oWm temper, and asked httic but wlnt might have been 
ftn grane uiiaskcd, as bcing 111 itsclf just and 

reasonable First an act of amnesty” v\as passed 
for the mutin) and the secession, and the dictator 
entreated the patricians and those of the coimnons 
vilio had sided with them, that the) viould never, 
oven in private life, in jest or in earnest, reproach 
ail) man with having been concerned in these uu- 
happ) dissensions Then there was pa^ised and 
sworn to with all religious solemnities^' a lau v\hich 


Litj.VII 41 

‘ Lci sacrata nuliUns" A 
lex aacrata partooV. of tl c clia 
racier of a treat/ an 1 was sworn 
to h/ the two parties between 
whom U had been afreet! to 
Tlitts the term is appl onijr to 
such laMs as settled i>omU most 


dtcply alTectinj tho interests of 
tie two orler* in tic state and 
were ll erefore a sort of treat/ of 
peace 1 etween them Oftlisfort 
besides tl e famous laws reipceli jr 
the oflico of tribunes of the com- 
tnoii* was ll e law of Icthu* de 
Ascbtino I ubiicando Seo the 
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the soldiers regarded as their great charter, that no 
man’s name "who had been once enlisted should be ' — — 
struck oil’ the list of the legions without his ou’n 
consent, and that no one M*ho had once been chosen 
militaiy tribune should be aftciuvards obliged to 
serve as a centurion. They dc]n*ecatcd the power 
of striking their names oTthc list of soldiers, partly 
because it degraded them to an inferior rank, that of 
the enpite censi, who were considered unfit, to bear 
arms; partly because whilst they were on military 
service they were ju'otected from being personally 
attached for debts; and partly, also, because service in 
Campania bore an agreeable aspect, and might furnish 
a poor man with the means of relieving himself from 
his embarrassments. The law about the military 
tribunes had probably various objects ; amongst the 


first volume of this history, p. 
24 G. 

*''* It should bo observed tlmt Livj- 
gives to this petition a diflcrent 
object. The soldiers, he says, in- 
sisted that no one who had been 
once tribune should afterwards bo 
made centurion, out of dislike to 
one P. Salonius n ho had been made 
almost every other year one or the 
other, and who was obnoxious to 
them, because he had cspcciall}' 
opposed their meeting. Both Nie- 
buhr and Wachsmuth suppose on 
the contrary that P. Salonius was 
a popular man with the soldiers, 
and that the petition was made in 
his behalf, to save him from being 
obliged to go on serving in a lower 
rank, after liaving once served in 
a higher. Waehsmuth well com- 
pares the case of Voloro Publilius, 
who complained of being required 


to serve ns a common soldier, after 
having been once centurion. (Livy, 
II. ,55.) Many motives may liavc 
joined, however, in suggesting this 
demand of the soldiers. It was a 
great thing for a deserving soldier, 
that if once appointed military 
tribune, (six of whom were at this 
lime chosen b}' the votes of the 
people themselves, Livy, Vll. 5,) 
no should be freed from the neces- 
sity of serving again except in the 
same or a higher rank. And it 
was a great thing for the mass 
of the commons, that promotion 
should be kept as open as possible, 
and that it should be necessary 
every year to fill up the vacancies 
among the centurions witli new 
men, instead of confining them to 
a certain number of individuals 
who might pass at pleasure from 
one command to another. 
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Terms de- 
manded and 
refused 


Remands of 
the com 
xnons in 
Rome 
The Cenu 
c an la Ts 


rest it may lia-ve been intended to advance the dig- 
nity of that office, -which offered to the commons the 
leadiest meins of acquiring distinction, and thuswis 
a natural step to the highest political magistracies 

Another demand wab made in a different spirit , 
that the pa} of the homemen or knights «hould he 
lo^^e^ed, they receiving at that period three times 
as much as the foot soldier? In requiring tins the 
soldiers not onl} wished to reduce the public expen- 
diture, and so to lighten their OMn taxation, hut 
there was also a feeling of cnmit) towards the 
knights, who had taken a decided part against them 
But on this point the senate would not }icld, and 
the soldiers ashamed, perhaps, of the motiies which 
had led them to ask for it, did not prc«s their 
demand” 

While the mutinj of the legions was thus ended, 
the commons who had withdrawn from the cit} 
returned to thcir homes again, and L Gcnucius”, 
one of their tribunes, proposed to them, m the 
forum, certain jiolitical measure*?, to which it was 
understood the patricians would ofitr no opposition 
These were, “that no man should bo rc-clcctcd to 
the ‘?amo inagistrac) within ton }cars, nor hold two 
xrragrsrrtcfes in thosmte jear, Ihst both 


** As ibe commons were per 
suadeJ by ^8lo^us and Iloratius 
to abandon tl cir demand for tl o 
amiimarv execution of tic dcccm 
tirs See ^ ol I p 311 
•* hid ibr supposes not unna 
turallv, that tl is Cenuctot be. 
longed to tl e fimUy of tl e trt 


buno Gcnuciui wlo was m ir 
derc 1 bj tie aristocracy In tbo 
jcarSrtl Scc\ol I p 171 He 
was also In alt j rolab f ty of iho 
•ame fan ily with t! c j Icbe an con- 
suls of the jears 3sL> JS7, *n<f 
8 *^ 
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suls might be plebeians, as the Licinian law had 
declared that one nuiH be.” The multiplication of ' — ^ 
various olhces in the same hands is an evil of which 


we have no instances on record, because we have no 
lists of an}' of the magistrates of this period, except 
the consuls only. The frequent rc-clcction of the 
same person to the consulship created an aristocracy 
within the aristocracy, and confined the highest 
offices to a number of great families ; and now that 
the Licinian law was again observed, it would raise 
a few plebeian houses to an undue distinction, whilst 
the mass of the commons would be altogether ex- 
cluded. It may be observed that C. hlarcius, the 
plebeian consul of this very year, was now consul for 
the fourth time within a period of fifteen years. 

But there was another law ])assed which Livy General 

* ^ auolition of 

could not endure to record, and of ^vhich we know 
not who was the proposer a lau* whose very name 
all settled societies regard with horror; a law which 
is, indeed, like war, an enormous evil, but which in 
this is most unlike war, that it has never been 
adopted, except when it was really necessary to pre- 
vent an evil still greater. In order to give the com- 


It is attested by Appian, who, 
as Niebuhr thinks, eopied this 
part of his work from Dionysius ; 
and by the little work, Dc Viris 
lllustribus. Appian’s words are 
plain enough ; f) /SouXi) — rdj peV 
t5)V f/TroKOTrds i’^rjfjn^raro 

Tracri ‘Pcopatoty rorr be tote e)^6pois 
(namely, the revolted soldiers,) m\ 
abeiap. Samnitic. Fragm. I. § 2. 
There is no mistaking the well- 
known expression jypcSv arroKOTr^. 
. — “ Num honcstum igitur,” asks 


Cicero with respect to Cicsar when 
he had just lieard of his crossing 
the Rubicon, a-noKoira^, 

^irydScox/ Kadobovs, sexccnta alia 
scelera moliri, 

r^v Betav fieyicTTtjv eoar e^eiv rv- 
pavpiba?” 

Ad Atticum, VII. II. 
The expression in the Roman 
MTiter is no loss decisive. M. 
Valerius, he says, “sublato sere 
alieno, seditionem compressit.” 
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THE GBEAT lATlN WAB — BATTIE UNDER MOUNT VESU- 
VIUS — ^THE rUBLILIAN LAWS — FINAL SETTLEMENT 

OF LATiuji. — A. u. c. 416-417 (410-412 Nie- 
buhr). 


" Jo me refuse a crotro quo des peoples confcdiTcs puissent latter 
longtemps, a do force, eontio udo nation ou la puissance 

gouvcrncmentalo scralt ccntralls^c.’*'— De Tocqvctille, Dc U Dimo* 
cratle en Ara^rique, Tome I. p. 290. 


ciur. Although Rome Imd concluded a separate peace 
—1....^ — ' ■svitU Samntum, jet tlie old alliance ^vitli tlio Latins 
m: still subsisted in name unbroken. But it could 
Sxai»X!not long remain so; for tho Latins continued the 
n-ar against the Samnites, and might undoubtedly 
have called upon the Romans to aid tbem, according 
to the terms of tlio alliance ; ^v!nlo tho Samnites * 

• LWj’t whole narratWe pro- authority of Cincius (Vol. 1. 
cecds on the auumptlon that the p. 153, note 4). Llrr hltniclf 
Lalini were the dependent allies supplies a refutation of Ins own 
and that IQC war «as on (torr: for ho allows cxpreiily, 

. a revolt, Now ’ is VIII, e, that the Latins had the 
false, as we kn(f rlshl of making war with sthom 

' the origin^ they pleased j that is, in Greek 

' ^ they were oiTt^cxci, or 

* this ’ tf> give and receive satiifae- 

tho In lu their own name, without 
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called upon the Romans to procure for them peace 
with Latium also. In fact, the existing state of' — — ' 
things showed clearly that the relations between 
Rome and Latium must undergo some change; 
either the two nations must become wholly separate, 
or more closely united ; if they were to act together 
at all, some scheme must be devised to ensure that 
they should act unanimously. 

The general congress of the Latin cities took upon The Latins 
itself to propose such a scheme ; and the two prse- posals for an 

^ union he- 

tors for the year, L. Annius of Setia, and L. Numi- ween Rome 

, “ . and Latium. 

sius of Circeii, magistrates corresponding to the Ro- 
man consuls, and retaining the name which the 
consuls had borne down to the time of the decem- 
virate, were despatched with ten of the principal 
deputies of the congress, to communicate their pro- 
posal to Rome^. The substance of it was, that the 
two nations should be completely united ; that they 
should both be governed by two consuls or prsetors, 
one to be chosen from each nation ; that there should 
be one senate, to consist of Romans and Latins in 
equal proportions ; and a third similar provision 
must have been made for the popular branch of the 
government, so that a number of Latin tribes should 
be created, equal to that of the Roman, and the 
fifty-four tribes of the two nations should constitute 
one common sovereign assembly. In one point the 

being obliged to refer their quar- therefore, tacitly corrected all 
rels to any superior ; one ot the Livy’s false colouring in this mat- 
characteristics of an equal as op- ter, and given his facts in their 
posed to a dependent alliance, true light. 

See Thucyd. V. 18. 27. I have, ® Livy, VIII. 5. 

K 2 
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xxfx. were willing to yield precedence to Komo ; 

' — ' none of their cities was equal to Rome in size or 

greatness : Rome, therefore, was to bo the cai)ital of 
the nation and the seat of government; there the 
senate should sit, and the assembly of the tribes be 
held ; the Roman Jupiter of the Capitol should be 
equal to the Latin Jupiter of the mountain of Alba; 
to both should the consuls of the united people offer 
their vows uheu they first came into office, and to 
the temples of both should tlicy go up in triumph, 
when they returned home from war with ^^cto^y ^ 
There were probably some in Rome who would 
accepted this union gladly; but tlio general 
nation * feeling, both of the patricians and of the commons, 
was strongly against it. It was ^icwed as a sacrifice 
of national independence and national pride. To 
the Latins, used alrcad) to a federal go^c^nmcnt, it 


* If the Latins really consciilcd, 
as IS not improbable, to acknow* 
ledge Home os the capital of tlio 
united nation, it accounts for their 
subsequent acquiescence in tho 
settlement made b^ the Romans 
aAcr the sntr, so far as this, that it 
shoMs their sTiItingncssto uaiscthe 
mere reeling as to the name of their 
country, and their consciousness 


even after t(ic Latins ncre in a 
state of acknowMged infinonty 
to Home. It is vttU known, that 
one of the consur< first duties 


oftcr entering upon his oflicc was 
to offer saenhee at tho preat I atm 
festival on tho mountain of Alba, 
a-s well as to sacrifice to the Roman 
Jupiter in the Capitol LiV),XXI. 
6*1 \X1I I And, although the 
instances arc of more rare occur* 
rente, jcl we read of Roman gc* 
ncrals triumphing st the Mnus 
Albanus, and going up m solemn 
procession by the Via Tnumphatis 


the Latins, when propoiin? a |>er« 
firctly cqns! ofiion, should have 
consented to assign less honours 
to thcip national god, tl'sn he en* 
joyed even when they w ere become 
dependent 
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was but taking anotber city into their union ; but 
to the Romans, whose whole political life was cen- 
tred in Rome, it was admitting strangers into the 
forum and into the senate, and allowing the majesty 
of the Roman Jupiter to be profaned by the en- 
trance of a foreigner into his temple. Accordingly, 
when the Latin prmtors announced their proposal to 
the senate, which had assembled in the Capitol, it 
was rejected with indignation; and T. Manlius Tor- 
quatus who was one of the newly-elected consuls, 
declared that if the senate should be so lost to 
itself as to receive the law from a man of Setia, he 
Avould come armed into the senate-house, and would 
plunge his sword into the body of the first Latin 
whom he saw within its walls. Then he turned to 
the image of the Capitoline Jupiter, and exclaimed : 
“ Hear, O Jove, this wickedness ! Wilt thou endure 
to behold a stranger consul and a stranger senate 
within the sacred precinct of thy temple, as though 
thou wert thyself vanquished and made captive?” 
To this the Latin praetor, L. Annius of Setia, made 
a reply which the Romans called insulting to their 
god. “But Jove,” said the Roman story ^ “taught 
the stranger to repent him of his scorn ; for, as soon 
as he had spoken his proud words, the hghtning 
flashed and the thunder pealed, and as the Latin 
left the temple in haste, to go down by the hundred 
steps towards the forum, his foot slipped, and he fell 
from the top of the steps to the bottom, and his 


CHAP. 

XXIX. 


4 Livy, VI 11. 5. 


® Livy, VIII. 6. 
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xxfx dashed against a stone, and he died.” 

’ Some of the annalists, struck perhaps by its being a 
notorious fact that L. Annius commanded the Latin 
army in the war, scrupled to say that he had been 
killed before its commencement; they said, there- 
fore, that he had been only stunned by his fall ; and 
they said nothing of the sudden hurst of the light- 
ning and thunder. No doubt, if the traditions of 
the family of L. Annius had been preserved, they 
would have given a different picture of his mission. 
But, whatever were the particulars of it, its result is 
certain; the proposal for an equal union was rejected, 
and the sword was to decide whether Latium should 
from henceforth ho subject to Romo, or Rome to 
Latium. 

■hcHoiMni The Romans, however, had made up their minds 
to this issue before they heard the proposals of the 

ItnlSuiind- , , , 

’.Dcciui Latin ambassadors. They were anxious to engage 
rco^'i”! in the war at a moment when they might bo assisted 
by the whole force of the Samnites; the Latins, on 
the other hand, would gladly have reduced Samnium 
to submission before they came to an open breach 
with Romo. Resolved, therefore, on the stniggle, 
and well aware of its importance, the Romans wished 
to anticipate the election of tho new consuls*, that 
they might have more time for their preparations 
before the usual season for militarj* operations ar- 
rived, which, as wc have seen, was not till after the 
harvest Accordingly, tho consuls of tho year 40.0 
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Avcrc required by a decree of tlie senate to resign 
their ofiicc before the end of their year, the middle — 
of the summer, and two men of the hin-hcst military 
reputation were ajqiointed to succeed them. One 
of these was T. j\Ianliiis Torquatus, renowned in 
his youth, like Valerius Corvus, for having slain a 
gigantic Gaul in single combat, and no less remark- 
able for a force of character, such as is best fitted 
for the control of great emergencies, ^Yhcn what in 
ordinary life is savagcncss becomes often raised and 
sobered into heroism, lie had been consul only 
four years before ; but a special act, we must suppose, 
dispensed in his case with the recent provisions of 
the Genucian law. His colleague was the deliverer 
of the Roman army from its imminent peril in Sam- 
nium in the first campaign of the late wai*, and a 
man no less distinguished nine years earlier for his 
moderation and equity as one of the five commis- 
sioners appointed to relieve the commons from the 
burden of their debts \ the famous P. Deciiis Mus. 

The Romans had good reason to prepare earn- iraportnnco 
estly for the coming contest; for never had they test, 
been engaged in one so perilous. With two or 
thi’ee exceptions, all the Latin cities were united 
against them; not all indeed with equal deter- 
mination, but still all M'ere their enemies. Tus- 
culum whose true friendship they had so long 

" “ Quinqueviri mensarii.” Sec according to Livy, took no part in 
Livy, VII. 21. the first campaign, but the Fasti 

® Geminus Metius, vvho was Capitolini sajs that the consul 
slain by the young T. Manlius, Mcenius in the year 417 triumphed 
commanded the horsemen of Tus- over the Lavinians ; and their dis- 
culum. Livy, VIII. 7. Lavinium, position is evident from Livy’s 
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xxfx. experienced; Laiinium, the sacred city, wliicli con- 
— ■ — tained the holy things reported to liar e been brought 
by lEneas from Troy; Setia, Circeii, and Signia, 
Roman colonies, n ere non joined irith the mass of 
the Latin nation, with Tihur and Prameste, with 
Pedum, Nomentum, and Aricia. The Latin nobles 
were personally known to those of Home, and in 
many instances connected with them by mutual 
marriages; the tno nations speaking the same lan- 
guage, with the same manners, institutions, and reli- 
gious rites, trained with the same discipline to the 
use of the 6.ame arms, were hound morcoior to eacli 
other by the closeness of their long alliance; their 
soldiers had constantly sened in the same camp, and 
almost in the same tents: the scioml parts of their 
armies’ had constantly been blended together; 
legions, cohorts, and maniples had boon made up of 
Romans and Latins in equal proportions; the sol- 
diers, centurions, and tribunes of both nations w ore 
thus familiar w itb each other’s faces ; and each man 
would encounter and recognize in his enemy an old 
and tried comrade. 

Tieixtin “The Romans and Latins,” sais Livy”, “were 

uliUryflia ,.i . , . . • . mi . 

iftfrnoi alike in e\ory tiling except in their courage. This 
noman IS an uimortliy slander. E>cn nations of dilTerent 
race and climate and institutions, \\hcn long trained 
together under a common system of military disci- 

own ilorr, Ylll. 1 1. Tlie nnrlors join Ihe conrulcney. 

of the whole nation for tft« first * 1»1 t^. VIII 7,8. 

year of the war came from Sella •* “ Atlco nihil apud Latinos 

and Clrccu, and they are espccully diMonijm ah UornanA re prarter 

said to hate Induced Sigoia to anloioa crat." VIII. 8 
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pline, and accustomed to figlit side by side in the |xix 
same army, lose all traces of tlieir original disparity. ' '' — 
But what tlie Latins were, we know from the rank 


which they held amongst the nations of Italy, and 
from the families which they afterM^ards furnished to 
Borne, when it became their common country. The 
Latins were able to contend on equal terms with the 
Samnites and Volscians, with the countrymen of 
C. Pontius and C. Marius. From Latium Borne 


received the Fulvii a family marked at once with 
all the great and all the bad qualities of the Boman 
aristocracy ; and what Boman house could ever boast 
of brighter specimens of every Boman virtue than 
the Latin house of the Catos of Tusculum ? The 


issue of the contest was not owing to the superior 
courage of the Bomans, but to the inherent advan- 
tages possessed by a single powerful state when con- 
tending against a confederacy whose united strength 
she can all but balance alone, while to each of its 


separate members she is far superior. 

With the Latins were ioined, as we have seen, the The Latin 

confeaeracjj 

Campanians, the Sidicinians, the Auruncans, and the 
Volscians, including under this name the various 
remnants of that people, the Antiatians on the coast, 
and the several tribes or cities in 'the valley of the 
Liris. Laurentum, Ardea, and perhaps Lauuvium 


L. Fulvius, who was consul 
in the year 427, had been chief 
magistrate of Tusculum only the 
very year before he was consul at 
Rome. Pliny, Hist. Natur. VII. 
43, ed. Venet. 1559. 

I agree with Niebuhr and 


with Sigonius, that in Livy’s 
narrative, VIII. 12, 13, Lavinio 
and Laviniis should be restored 
instead of Lanuvio and Lanuvinis. 
It is not only that the Fasti Capi- 
tolini name the people of Lavinium 
and not of Lanuvium as those over 
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alone of all tlie Latin cities took part vitli Borne: 

* ' Fundi and Formiaj stood aloof from the rest of thoir 

V olscian countrymen* and remained neutral, allo\\ ing 
a free passage to the Roman armies through thoir 
territory’*. It -was a more remarkable circumstance, 
and one of ill omen for the unanimity and perse- 
verance of the Latin confederacy, that the knights’* 
or aristocracy of Capua, whether of Samnito extrac- 
tion, or of mixed blood, Samnite, Etruscan, and 
Opican, protested as a body against the ^va^ with 
Rome, although for the present the influence of the 
Latin party overbore their opposition. But it was 
evident that on the first rcTcrscs they ^^ould regain 
their asccndanc), and hasten to withdraw their coun- 
tiymen from the league. We have also indications’* 

^Iiotn the consul Memos tn> is not concci\ablo that she could 
umphecl, or that fCTcral MSS of flUerwards have jomed the Latins, 
Livy support the correction , but nheii their cause was almost dci* 
in the Settlement of Lntium the perate But 1 nm not suro that 
Lanuvians arc named apnrt. os if the mistalo u not to be ascrif^cd 
they had been treated with sinpi' to Livy himself rather than to his 
lar favour, whiUi is scarcely to bo copyists , for it seems a just re* 
conceived if they had been amon^ marV of Dralwcnborch’s, lint Livy 
the last of the Litlns to remain in calls the people of Laftmum not 
arms And that they srero farour* Lsvlmi but Laurentes, as if be had 
ably treated appears also from the confused the two towns toirethcr. 
famous article “ Municipium* m Yet ” Laurentes," m YIll. 11, 

I ostus.whcrcthoj areclasscdalong roust mean the people of I.aurcn- 
with the people of Fundi, Formuc, tom, not of Lavimuro.from a com* 
and others, irho we lno« ncrc panson with I.ivy'a own slaferoent 
UwsgUt vovtUj of n-tUcT alsoot Lmwwikv la the bc^iunlaj 

than pumshmciit Besides, Livy of the tame chanter t end that 

■ ' * « the two names rtaliy btloHjj to two 

distinct places Is provcti liy ihcir 
• • beiOj,' both fatinii in the Ji»t of the 

, • thirty Ijitm towna given by Dio- 

tione, 1 OC, that thi$ distnet vras nytim, V Cl 
a part of tho tcrrltorr of Lsbo* “ 1 Ivy, VIII H 

' • •*- •• Livy, Mil n. 

• ■ • ” The Homans rrcclvcJ Infur- 

■ ■ ■ matlon of the hostile drs'iT^* of 
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of a Homan party in some of the cities of the xxix 
Ijatins ; and it is impossible to supjiosc that Tuscu- 
lum in particular should not have contained many 
zealous supporters of the old alliance M'itli Rome. 
Probably the Roman and anti-Roman parties -were 
in most places more or less identical Avith the aris- 
tocracy and the party of the commons ; and alread}*, 
as in the second Punic Avar. Rome M'as regarded by 
the Italian aristocracies as the greatest buhvark of 
their ascendanev. 


"With Rome were united some few La'tin towns’'’’, Aiiie-iof 

Uotiic. 

some of her own colonies her old allies the ITcrni- 
cans, and above all the Samnites and their confede- 
racy, including, it is probable, the M'arlike nations of 
the jMarsians and the Pcliirnians. 


"When the Latins sent the two praHors as ambas- Thenomnn'? 

. . , cnmnienco 

sadors to Rome, it is cMdcnt that no active warfare 
could be going on in Campania. Latin garrisons had an.n.oth'’ 

° ° ■* ° ^ COIlSllls 

probably "wintered there to repel plundering parties 
of the Samnites ; and the Latin army ■would march Sainiiinin 

* into Cam- 

thither as soon as the season for military operations p--*'’'"- 
arrived, to renew their invasion of Samnium. No 


expectation seems to have been entertained that 
their proposal of an equal union would be answered 
by an immediate declaration of war. Certain it is 


the Latins, sn 3 's Liv}% " per quos- 
dam privatis liospitiis ncccssitudi- 
nibusque conjunctos.” Tlicsc, like 
the TTpo^evoi in Greece, would un- 
doubtedly form a part}' disposed 
to Rome, whose influence would 
be felt as soon as the fortune of 
the war turned against the Latins. 


The lands of the Ardcalians 
were ravaged by the Antiatians 
in 415 (Livy, Vlll. 12). Ardca, 
therefore, jnust have been at that 
time in alliance uith Romo. 

Such ns Ostia, whose lands 
were also ravaged b\' the Antia- 
tians in 415. (Livy, Ibid.) 
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xxtx.‘ breach of the old alliance was far more to 

•' — ' be charged on the Romans tlian on them ; for the 
Romans had deserted them in the midst of a war 
jointly undertaken by the two nations, and had made 
peace with the common enemy; and the Cam- 
panians, who had originally joined the alliance to 
obtain protection against the Samnites, had no choice 
but to follow the Latins, as from them alone was 
that protection now to be hoped for. But the 
opportunity was tempting, and the Romans, taking 
advantage*® of the earliness of the season, when 
the Latins might scarcely be prepared for active 
operations, hastily declared war, and despatched both 
consuls with two consular annics, not by the direct 
road into Campania by Tarracina or by the Liris, but 
by a circuitous route at the back of their enemies’ 
country, through the territory of the Marsians and 
Pclignians into Samnium. There the consuls were 
joined hy the Samnitc army; and their combined 
forces then descended from tlio mountains of Sam- 
nium, and encamped in presence of the enemy in 
the plain of Capua, with a retreat open into the 

** When wo consulcr that the sudtien appearance In Campania 
usual season for hostilUlcs at thu in conjunciion wilh the Samnites 
period was tlic autumn, it maj l>c may hare been as slartiiiif? a tur* 
doubted whether tlic Latin army prise to the enemy, as that of 
whlcli fought under Yesuriuswas Claudius Nero to Ilasdrubal after 
more than that force srbich had his admirable march from Urut* 
srintcred in Campania to garrison tium to join his colleague on the 
the scrcral towns, and as such Motaurus t or as that of Napoleon 
very inferior in number* to Iho to the Aujtrians when the army of 
two consular armies of the tto- reserso broVe out from the Val 
mans. Tlie rapid inarch cf the d’Aosta on the plains of Ixim* 
consuls through the central conn- banlr in the campaign of IPCO. 
tries of Italy may hare Iwen un- ’* Llry, VIII. C. 
known to tne iJatlns, and their 
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conntry of the Saiiinitcs on tlicir rear, but u’itli the 
Y’holc army and territory of the hostile confederacy 
intci'jioscd betAveen tliem and Rome. 

While the Romans and Latins lay lierc over 
against each other, the consuls issued an order 
strictly forbidding all irregular skirmishing, or single 
encounters Avith the enemy. They Avished to prc~ 
A'cnt the confusion A^•hich might arise in chance com- 
bats betAvecn Iaa'o parties alike in arms and in lan- 
guage : ])erhaps also they Avished to stop all inter- 
course Avith the Latins, lest the enemy should 
discover their real strength, or lest old feelings of 
kindness should revive in the soldiers’ minds, and 
they should begin to ask AA*hcthcr they had any snfii- 
cient grounds of quarrel. It Avas on this occasion 
that T. IManlius, the consul’s son, AA*as challenged by 
Geniinus Metius of Tusculum ; and, heedless of the 
order of the generals, he accepted the challenge and 
sleAV his antagonist. The young man returned in 
triumph to the camp, and laid his spoils at his 


Livy, A^II. 6. 

-■ Livy, VIIL 7, The same 
story may be told again with cflcct, 
even after it lias been often told 
before, if we have received it 
from an original and independent 
source ; because, if twenty eye- 
witnesses give an account of ilie 
same event, the impression which 
it has made on each of them will 
have been difl'crcnt, and, therefore, 
each will tell the story in his own 
way, and it will contain something 
new and original. But when we 
derive all our knowledge from one 
single account, and that account 


iins been once perfectly given, 
there is nothing to be done by 
later writers but to cop 3 ' it, or sim- 
plj' to state its substance. Tims 
it is with Livy’s fumous descrip- 
tion of the condemnation of T. 
Manlius bj’ his father ; the story 
cannot be better told than he has 
told it, and we have no means of 
adding to it or varying it from 
other original sources. I have 
therefore followed Niebuhr in sim- 
jdj' stating its outline ; for the 
finished picture the reader must 
consult Livy himself. 


CHAP. 

XXIX. 

V * 


Tlic son of 
T. AltinVms 
ciigaj:c5 the 
enemy con- 
tinry to his 
father’s 
orders, andis 
executed. 
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CHAF 

XXIX. 


The two ar- 
mies meet 
near Mount 
WUTIUS 
Resolution 
of (he Ro- 
man ;ene- 
nit to (le- 
Totc them* 
telret to 
death forthe 
Tietojy of 
their conn 


father s feet ; but the consul, turning a\Tay from him, 
immediately summoned the soldiers to the prjcto- 
rium, and ordered bis son to bo beheaded before 
them. All urere struck with horror at the sight, and 
the younger soldiers, from a natural sympathy with 
youth and courage, regarded the consul with abhor- 
rence to the latest hour of his life ; but fear and 
respect were mingled %vitb their abhorrence, and 
strict obedience, enforced by so dreadful an example, 
was felt b} all to be indispensable. 

The stories which we arc obliged to follow, 
shifting their scene as rapidly and unconnected!) as 
our old drama, transport the two armies without a 
word of explanation, from the neighbourhood of 
Capua to the foot of Mount Vcsu\ius, whore, on tlio 
road which led to Vcscris, according to their own 
way of expressing it, the decisive battle was fought. 
What Vcscris was”, or where it was situated, on 
which side of Vesmius tlic action took place, or 
what had brought the two armies thither, aro ques- 
tions to which wocan give no answers. Blithe who 
had boon present at the last council hold by the 
Roman generals before they parted to take their 
respective stations in the lino, might ha\o seen that 
haihff for Ibo aJJ that AkilJ 

and ability could doiso, the) were read) to dare all 


” *• Apuil Vesenm flatiuin.* U 
lli<* cxprcijion of the nutlior •* Do 
Vins lIlustnliQ*" twlco OTcr.lo b» 
notic« of I’. Dedui »n»I of T. 
Manliut Ciocro twice roentiom 
the name, but umplj Mj*, “td 
Vcjcnm • There U no itrcam at 


present on cither liJe of Vesmim 
which mil answer the ilrscrlption ; 
but It I* icflreely pmnble to ralcu* 
late tho changes en'ccled In tie 
peo^^raphpr of « country hr vol- 
canic action daring a penod of an 
many ecotane* 
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that the most heroic courage could do or sufler : 
the aruspices had been consulted ns to the import ' — — ' 
of the signs given by the entrails of the sacrifice : 
their answer had been made known to the principal 
officers of the army ; and with it the determination 
of the consuls, that, on whichever side of the battle 
the Romans should first begin to give ground, the 
consul who commanded in that quarter should forth- 
with devote himself, and the hosts of the enemy 
with himself, to the gods of death and to the grave : 

“ for fate,” said the}-, “ requires the sacrifice of a 
general from one party, and of an army from the 
other : one of us, therefore, will be the general that 
shall perish, that the army which is to perish also 
may be not ours, but the army of the Latins.” 

"NYe have seen that the arms and lactic of both sinninr dis- 

|)o>i»t)ons of 

aimies were precisely similar. In each there Avere ““i'* 
two grand divisions, the first forming the ordinary 
line of battle, and the second the reserve ; the latter 
being, in point of numbers, considerably the strong- 
est The first division, however, was subdivided 
into two equal parts, the first of which, known by 


^ Livy, VII. G. Both consuls, 
said the story, had seen in the 
night the same vision ; a figure of 
more than human stature and ma- 
jesty appeared to them, and told 
them that the gods of the dead, and 
earth, the mother of all, claimed 
as their victims the general of one 
part}', and the army of the other : 
the consuls then sacrificed, to see 
whether the signs observed in the 
entrails of the victim would speak 
the same language as their vision. 


See the famous description of 
the legion at this period in Livy, 
VIII. 8, and Niebuhr’s comments 
upon if, Vol. I. p. 497, &c. cd. 2, 
1827, and Vol. III. p. 110, &c. 
The first line comprising the has- 
tati and principcs, contained in 
each legion only 1890 men ; the 
reserve consisting of the triarii, 
rorarii, and accensi, amounted to 
2790. 
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xxix.‘ name of the Hastati, consisted of light and 
'■ ' heavy-armed soldiers, in the proportion of one-third 

of the former to two-tlurds of the latter ; the second 
part, called the Principes, contained the flower of 
the whole army, all heavy-armed men, in the vigour 
of their age, and most perfectly and splendidly ac- 
coutred. The reserve, forming in itself a complete 
army, contained a threefold subdivision ; oiio-tiurd of 
it was composed of veteran heavy-armed soldiers, 
the Triarii ; another third of light-armed, Rorarii ; 
and the remainder were mere ‘supernumeraries, Ac- 
censi, who were destined to supply the places of 
those who should have fallen in the first line, or to 
act witli the ^csor^•o in cases of tlio last extremity, 
These divisions being tlie same in botli armies, tho 
generals on cither side know precisely the force and 
nature of tho enemy’s reserve, and could calculate 
the movements of their own accordingly. 

Tactic of the TIio tactic of tlio Romans was at this period in 
an intermediate state, between tho use of tho order 
of tho phalanx, with tho round shield and pike, and 
the loose array of the later legion, witli tho largo 
oblong shield, sword, and pilimi, such as it is de- 
scribed by Polybius. But tho want of all contcin- 
aeceuuts, qC this, tuvldlii period, tudUcs It 
exceedingly difficult to coinjirchond it clearly. Re- 
serving, therefore, for another place, all minute 
iiifjuirics into the subject, I shall here only take for 
granted some of the principal points so far ns tlioy 
are essential to a description of the battle. 

Tho Roman and Latin legions were, as wo ha>o 


Oivlnr cf 
lii'tlf of 
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seen, opposed to each other. The Samiiites and 
Hern] cans, who formed one wing of the Roman ' — ^ — 
arm}% must in like manner have been op] 30 sed to the 
nations of their own or of a kindred stock,, the Cam- 
panians, Sidicinians, and Volscians. 

Of the Roman line itself, the legions on the right 
were commanded by Titus Manlius those on the 
left hv Publius Decius. 

The battle began with the encounter of the has- 

^ der Mount 

tati, who formed on each side, as we have seen, the 
first division of the first line. Consisting both of 
light and heavy-armed soldiers, they closed with each 
other with levelled pikes, amidst showers of darts 
from their light-armed men, Avho either skirmished 
in the intervals between the maniples of the pike- 
men, or, sheltered behind them, threw their missiles 
over the heads of their comrades into the line of the 
enemy. 

In this conflict the right wing of the Latins pre- 
vailed, and the Roman hastati of the left wing fell 
back in disorder upon the principes, AAdio formed 
what may be called the main battle. 

Decius then called aloud for M. Valerius^®, the p. D ecius 

• f mi T M 1 *1 devotes 

pontifex maxinius, “The gods, he said, “ must Hmseif. 
help us now and he bade the pontifex dictate to 
him the form of words in which he was to devote 

Livy, VII. 9. dictator, and of whom Pliny re- 

Who this M. Valerius was lates, that in the course of his long 
we know not ; whether it was the life, he was appointed to curule 
M. Valerius Poplicola, who was offices no fewer than one-and- 
consul in 400 and 402, or M. Va- twenty times. Hist. Natur. VII. 
lerius Corvus, who had been al- 48. 
ready three times consul and once 

VOL. II. 


L 
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liimself and tlie legions of the encmj to the gods of 
death. It should be remembered, that to Decins.as 
one of the commons, all the ceremonies of the 
Roman religion ■were an unkno-wn m^ster;r. The 
pontifex bade him take bis consular toga*^ and rrmp 

*7«Togam prstextam sumcro Cypnan, where he appeals to “tra- 
jussit *' sumcre," hocansc it was ditto apostofica, ' means to refer to 
not commonly worn In battle The the apostolical nntin?s mtho New 
form of words in which Dcciua Tostamont Luj himself maj 
doToted himself, ran as follows have copied the prayer immediately 
“Thou, Janus, thou, Jiipilcr, thou, from one of the older annalists, 
Mari, our father, thou, Qmnnua, cither from rabius Piclor, from 
thou, BcUona, yc. Lares, yc, the wliom Gellius quotes one or two 
nine gods, yc, tlic gods of our fa- uimilar notices of ancient rchenous 
thcra’ land, ye, the go«fs whose observances, or from L Tmcius. 
power disposes both of us and of who«e treatise “ Dc Ke Xlilitari* 
OUT enemies, and yo, also, gods of contained the form used by (he 
the dead, 1 pray you, i humbly Fctiaies m declaring war, nn3 that 
beseech you. I crare, and doubt of the military oath See Gctlius, 
not to receive this grace from you, XVI 4. Varro also was fond of 
that ye would nrosper the people recording ancient forms, carmma, 
of Romo and tnc Qiiintcs with all in their own words t of which wc 
might and victory, and that yc have several instances in that al- 
would visit the enemies ofthepeo- most solitary remnant of Ins volu- 
pie of Homo and of the Qmntes minous works which has reached 
with terror, withilismay, and witli our times, his work on the Latin 
death And. aceonimr to these language formt of all sorts 
words which t have tjioken. 60 <lo and laws, may be relied oifas por- 
I non, on the behalf of tho Com- ftclly genuine, oven when tscrilied 
monwralth of the Homan people to a penml the history of which Is 
anil the Qmntes, on the behalf of gooij fur nothing 
the army, both the legions and To notice more particularly tho 
tho foreign aids, of the Homan praver of Dccius it may bo seen 
people and the Qumtes, devote the that it 8ddrcs<ri Janu* Wfore alt 
legions and the foreign aids of our other gods, even bcfire Jupiter 
enemies, along with myself, to the himself, in evident ngreem* at 
gods of the dead, and to the with that ancient rile of opening 
grave" No one can doubt the the gates of Janus at the l>e„iti- 
genuineness of this prayer, which, ning of a svar, winch imphtd il at 
tegrther with the rules to be ob* he was in an e*t>ecut manner the 
served In these solemn devoitonf, god whom the lluiuans wiihcd to 
l.lvy I as copied, he tells «i, go out with them to battle Fee 
“verbis Ifisi*, ot tradita nunru- Wl I p 0 Man /Wrr, like the 
paiaqiie sunt," ^lU II, where Zvvr and 'AsruXXw^ eorpios ! as n 
“tradita," 1 may olnerse, does mndMl ref, renceto the le„end of 
not reftr to anr oral traiuton, but thelnrthof llnmului .^s a g"*! 
to tie pontifical books i Jinl as of wtr, Man, t should Imsgme, 
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it toihkI liisliaiKl, putting out his head from under it 
to hold it to his face, and to sctliis feet upon a. jave- 
lin, and so to utter the set words which ho should 


was of a Infer date in Italy llinn 
.lamis ; or at any rate that tlic fMO 
gods came (o tl»e Tinmans from 
diflercnt qnarfers. Virgil speaks 
of the oi)cning of the gates of 
•Tamis as a l.atin rite, older tha>» 
the origin of Home. The “lares" 
here spoken of, wovdd bo, I 
supj)ose, “ lares inilitnrcs," (see 
Orclli’s Inscriptions, No. IGrij,) 
“ lares," ns is well known, being a 
general title, and dcnoling^ power.*, 
or mighty ones ; their particular 
character and otlice being ex- 
pre.'sed by a particnl.ar title, or im- 
plied by the nature of the case. 
Tims h, yEmilins, in the Mar with 
Antiochns, wlicn engaged in a sea- 
fight with the enemy, vowed to 
build a temple to the lnre,s perina- 
rini, or “ llin powers or genii of 
the deep.” Livy, XL.5'2. Macro- 
bins, Saturnalia, I. 10. Miillcr, 
Etnisker, Vol. 11. ji. 120, conf. p. 
91. The w.ar lares, to M'hom Dc- 
cius prayed, are apparently the 
same powers that are represented 
on two Elniscnn tombs, oneravings 
of which arc given b^' Micali in 
the plates accompanying his his- 
tory, PI. 105, lOG. They are 
winged figures, male and female, 
M’ho arc present in a battle, fak- 
ing part M-ith the several combat- 
ants. 

The “ nine gods,” “ dii noven- 
siles,” arc probabi}' the nine gods 
of the Etruscan religion, who alone 
had the power of launching light- 
ning and thunderbolts. See Mul- 
ler, Etrusker, Vol. II. p. 84, note 
1 0. According to another defini- 
tion, Servius, yEn. VIII. 187, the 
dii novensiles were gods M’ho 
had been deified for their good 


deeds; “qnihus merita virlutis 
dederint numiuis dignitatem.” 

Hy “ the gods whose power dis- 
])Oses hoth of us and of our onc- 
inios." “divi quorum eat potesfas 
nostrorum hnsiium(|uc,” may be 
meant cither the especial tutelar 
powers of each nation, the “lares 
nrhintn ct civitatuni (see 
Orclli. Iiiscri|»tic.n. Collect. IGOS, 
1(!70, and Miiller, Etrusker, Vol. 
II. p 91. 9.') ;) ortho peculiar na- 
tional gods of each, such ns the 
,Iuj)itcr, .luno, and Minerva of the 
Capitol for Home, and the .Tupitcr 
of the mountain of Alba for La- 
tium. The gods of Lafium might 
bo addressed in tiie prayer, to 
show that the Homans did not 
treat them with that irreverence 
which the Latin amliassador had 
mauife.*ted towards the .lupifer of 
the Cniiitol. 

Lastly, to end this long note, it 
has been doubted what is the 
moaning of the cxjircssion, “ ve- 
niani peto feroque," which occurs 
in the prayer of Dccius. I think 
the true interpretation of “ fero” 
is “ nnnciscor and that, as some 
have understood it, (see the note 
on the words in Bekker’s Livy,) 
the words arc added as of good 
omen, “the grace which I crave 

1 feel sure that I shall also ob- 
l.ain in the well-known future 
sense of the present tense, in 
which " fero" signifies, “ I am 
going to obtain." It may, per- 
haps, signify no more than an ear- 
nest wish, “ 1 am ready to obtain,” 
“ I would fain obtain but at 
any rate “ ferro veniam” must 
signify “ to receive favour,” as, 
“petere” signifies “to sue for it.” 
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dictate, ^^^lcn tliey liad l)ecn duly spolvcn, the 
' '' ' consul sent liis lictors to Ins colleague, to say tliat 

he had de\oted himself to death for the doIi\crance 
of the Bomanarmy. Then, wth his toga trapped 
around his body, after the fashion adopted in sacri- 
fices to the gods, he sprung upon his hor=e, armed 
. at all points”, plunged amidst the ranks of the 
enemy, and \vas slain. Such an example of ‘'olf* 
demotion in a general is in all cases inspiriting; hut 
the Bomans behold in this, not onl} the heroic 'valour 
of Dccius, hut the certain devotion of their enemies 
to the vengeance of the gods: what was duo from 
themselves to the powers of death Dccius had paid 
for tlicm ; so, like men freed from a burden, tiicy 
rushed on with light and cheerful hearts, as if ap- 
pointed to certain victor). 

Sti« oS Latins too understood tlio meaning of Dccius’ 

MimJes dcatli, wlicu tliov saw his dress and hoard his wonls 
of devotion; and no doubt it produced on their 
minds something of disma). But soon recovering, 
the main battles on both «idcs closed in fierce oii^ot ; 
and though the light troops of the Boinan reserve 
were also brougivt into action, and skirmidied 
amongst the maniples of the hastati and principc«, 
yet victory seemed disposed to favour tiie Ijatiiis. 


** “ Armattij in pqutiro lotili. 
Tit," ja\s Llvj’ /oiiara* »aTt, 
TiV PsXfl (VII 20) lint 

th« n’list tcfir onl> In the im>. 
ment* wlulc Ic iittrnft^ tie 
prnjpri trlien that wit emit <1, ho 
ibo full arniT of a Unman 
general j onl/ hli lacreil d aracter 


#1 one ilcTotc^l fo the go<N. 
irarlol It the ptniliar manner in 
wliKh hittr^a wa* wrs] jw larou 1 1 
1 im tlie •• ctnetm (>al Ill'll “ 

VV nil m| ect to the r Jture anJ 
on.nu of ihe unetu* tJa* luu*. »e« 
Muller, Itruiher, Vul 11 j» .‘i>^ 
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In Uns cxtrcmitv, ‘Mnnlin?:. well Icnowiniv that in SlhVV- 
n conlost so equal the last re'^crve brought in(o the 
field on either side would inevifahly decide the dav, 
still kept hack the veterans of his second line, and 
called forward only his accensi or supernumeraries, 
whom for this very purpose he had, contrary to the 
usual custom, furnished with eomjilotc arms. The 
Latins mistook these for the veterans, or triarii, and 


thinking that the la^-t reserve of the Homans was 
now engaged, they instantly brought nji their own. 
"J'he Homan‘; struggled valiantly, but at last were 
beginning to give wav, when, at a signal given, 
the real reserve of the Homan veterans started for- 
wards. advanced through the intervals of the waver- 
ing line in front of them, and with loud cheers 
charged upon the enemy. Such a shock at such a 
moment was irresistililc ; thev broke through the 
whole army of the Latiu'^ almost M’iihout loss; the 
battle became a butchery, and according to the 
usual result of engagements fought hand to hand, 
where a broken army can neither fight nor fl)', 
nearly three-fourths of the Latins were killed or 
taken. 

blow far the Samnites contributed to this victory ; 
Avhether they, after having beaten the Volscians and n**-' 
Campanians, threatened the flank of the Latins 
at the moment of the last charge of the Roman ■ 
veterans, there was no Samnitc historian to tell, and 
no Roman annali.st would tell truly. Nor need we 
wonder at this ; for if we had only certain English 
accounts of the battle of Waterloo, who would 
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know tliat the Prussians had any cfTeetual share in 
' — — ' that (lay’s victory? , 

If the importance of a battle be a just reason for 
dwelling upon it in detail, then I may be excused for 
having described minutely this groat action between 
the Romans and Latins under Tilount Vesuvius ; for 
to their ■\ictory on that da)’, securing to them for 
ever the alliance of Latium, the Romans oued their 
conquest of tlic world. 

Theiaims Tlio W'reck of the Latin army retreated by diflcr- 
dcfea'tpd. ent roads out of Camp.ania; and the conquerors Imd 
sufiered so sc\crely that they were in no condition 
to pursue them. The fugiti\cs fir<t halted at Min- 
turine*’; then finding themselves not molested, tlicy 
athanced again to Vcscia, a town described as in 
the country of the Ausonians one of the Greek 
forms of the name of the Opicans or Oscans and 
situated ajijiarcntly on the oa'^tern or Campanian 
side of the Aifa^sican hills, wljcro the stioanis run 
towards the Sa\one. Here they rallied, and L. Nu- 
misius, the Latin pr.'otor, used c^o^y cfTort to rovi\o 
their courage, and to procure rcinforccnionts both 
from Latium and from the Voheians; Cainjmnia 
Ijaving been wholly lost hy tlio Into Rattle. A l.argi* 

YIII. 10, II. It ii Roman conaulc Tcntnml 

plain from tliii that bamnium naa to alKiniinn alto^cthrr the line of 
ahopt-tlicr the haie of the Roroin their own trrritor>. ami to carry 
army ‘a opcraliom, ami that what* the war ilinctly Into Carnpin a. 
cter wa* the ciacl acenc of the nitin^j on the tcrnlory of thnr 
great hattle, the Rnmam f»ught athej, amt cotnrniin{-t»?n- with 
»jih the enemy ’a arme Interjioieil Rome by a route circnitoni in. 
between tliem ami uomr. Tint * ‘ ‘ i ' > . ~ 

lufTnlently niarVi the graml acale 
of thetc ojierat’iont, ami atw lie • i 
enlargeil mUitary view* of the 
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force was thus again as'Jcmblcd, and the Romans and 
Samnites, mIio Ivul been themselves also reinforced, 
M*c may su])pose, in the interval, from Samniiim at 
any rate, if not from Home, hastened a second time 
to encounter them. But the victory Avas easy and 
decisive; and as no third army could immediately 
be raised, the consul entered Latium Avithout o])po- 
sition, plundered the open country, and received the 
submission of several cities, 'j'he Latin confederacy 
Avas, in fact, broken up for ever. 

According to the h'asti, the consuls of the pre- 
ceding year must have resigned .‘=0 long before the 
regular exjuration of their ofHce, that JManlius and 
Decius must have been appointed to succeed them 
almost before the end of the Avinter, and their great 
campaign Avas carried on in the early spring. Man- 
lius made all haste no doubt to return home to his 
triumph ; but as he triumphed on the 18th of May'“ 
it is clear that he had greatly anticipated the usual 
season for military operations, and by so doing had 
perhaps taken the enemy by surprise. Great as had 
been his services, his triumph Avas regarded Avitli no 
joy; such rejoicings seemed unbecoming^' in one 
AA'ho had lost both his colleague and his OAim son in 
the course of the contest; and the younger Romans 
looked on him less as the conqueror of the Latins, 
than as the murderer of his son. 

The notice in the fragments neis . Aurnneeis . A. CDXIII. xv. 
of the Fasti runs as follows ; — K. Junias. 

[T. ]SI3anlius L. F. A. N. Im- =" Dion Cassius, Fragm. XXIX. 
periossus Torquatus [C]os III. Mai. 

De Latineis . Campaneis . Sidici- 
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T. M.wlins 
returns to 
Rome .'ind 
triumphs. 
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\\ix Latin towns which had alrcad} submitted 

ThTci^r^ depri\ed of all tlicir public , or domain land, 

KeyVe* ^ penalt} was imposed on the Campanians”. 

Campanian aristocracy bad been wboll) 
Ke'** opposed to the war with Homo, they were rather 
entitled to reward than punishment. Thc) there- 
fore rccencd the franchise of Homan citizens, which 
enabled them to interman*} with Romans, and to 
inherit propert},. while their ascendancy in their 
6wn country was abundantly secured ; and as a com- 
pensation for thc loss of their domain laud they were 
each to reccisc from the Campanian people 450” 
denarii a year. 

Whilst thc consuls were absent in Campania, L. 
Papirius Cra«sus thc prmtor, had been left at homo 


« Ut), VIU U Nicluhr 
tliiiits tint Uic scitlcwcnt of La* 
tiufti troi Attended (ij' maci^ cxc* 
cutioni, nliich liutory. from a 
dcsiro to ioften thc picture, has 
omitted Vol III p ISO The 
Itoinan*. howerer, fur from bem^ 
ashamed of such ciccutionj.rtther 
cloned in tlieni j and exen 1 
himicir relates «jlh entire appro- 
bation tlie cruel »cn:;eanec laVen 
upon Capua in Iho second Fume 
unr The moment that the war 
was at an end with any of the 
Latin states, it was the )>ohcr of 
Home to axoid drtxin- them 
n;^in to dwpair b» an) blootly 
rxerutions I and as 'the de{mrts- 
tion of the senators o( Veliir^ is 
muitioiied as an instance of re- 
tnarlahlc scxi ntx. it seems reaHtn- 
able to bchcTc tliat no Mood was 
ihtil except on the hell nfbatlle 
» llsr. Mil n. Mr. Twws 
lappoies* that ihifly talents were 


(ixed upon ns thc annual patment 
to Irti made to each contiirj’'of thc 
Campanian cquttex, sxhich would 
male ono hiindrtd and tnentr 
talcols for the wliolo four centu- 
nex , anti as there were four hun- 
dred Lni,.hts In each century, it 
aUowsjusl four hundred and fifty 
denaru or drachmie to each Indi- 
xidual Jsieluhr well ohirnej, 
tint the >e8rlj payment of so 
lar^o a sum as one humlred and 
twenty talents gixes us a hi,;h idea 
of the wealth of Ca^ua TTie 
com paid II calloil by lixx'‘de* 
nario* nummos anti alihnn.h 
silxcr denarii were n it eoine*l at 
Hnnir nil a later f'criod, set thU 
proret nothing tjalnsl ihrir earner 
use in Csmjianla j and althoi-h 
Fekhel and Mionnrt acknowledge 
oftlx a co}j>er rrlna-o of anelent 
Capua, yet Micah pisfs an en* 
prasin- of a sdser edn, with an 
Oicau iDsCTiptioa, which moil sm- 
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Will (lie conininnd of the forces ii.sujilly njijioiiilcd 

to protect tile eitv. He iiad watched the Antiatians, ' 

and checked tlieir plundering inroads, but had been 
able to do nothing of importance. After the return 
of I\ranlius. he was appointed dictator, as ]\Janlins 
himself fell sick. It seems probable that he was 
appointed dictator for the jnirposc of holding the 
coinitia. and that ]\Ianlins having been left sole con- 
sul, and afterwards being himself disidilcd by illness, 
was re()uired, like the consuls who had jireceded him, 

to resitrn his olhce before the end of his vear*’. He 
' *• • 

was succeeded by 'i’i. A-hniliu.s and Q. Publilius 
Philo. 


3’Iie ’l l''' "< "■ 

riiii'-iiU <ii'- 

to <1''' 

l.TlIllS 


The history of their consulshij) i.s obscure. 

Latins are .said to have renewed the war .again 
recover their forfeited domain: it is more likely that "i’'’'"- 
only some of their cities had submitted to i\Janlius, 
and that the treatment which these met with drove 
the rest to try the fortune of arms once again. They 
were defeated by the consul Publilins*‘\ and more of 
their towns then submitted ; some, however, still 


doiibtcdly have hehmjrctl to Cnp\ia 
in the days of its independence. 
Sec Plate 1 l.o of MirahV Atlas. 

Somethinjr of tins sort must 
he siipjioscd, if Livy had any au- 
thority for his statement that the 
consuls in the year *1*20, oidy ten 
years after this period, still came 
into ofhcc on the 1st of .Tidy. 
(Livy, VIII. 20.) For as Man- 
lius entered on his consulship 
before the winter was well ended, 
and trium])hcd as early ns May, 
the consular year must have begun 
from that time forwards, not in 


.Tidy, but in the early sjiring, un- 
less it had again been altered by 
some subsequent clinngo. But the 
whole chronology of this period 
is still so unccriain in its details, 
that it is impossible to arrive at 
any certain conclusion. 

3'* Livy, VI 11. 12. 

The dates for these years fur- 
nished li}’ the Fasti are as follow ; 

T. Manlius triumphed on the 
Ibth of May, 41.3. Q. Publilius 
Philo triumphed on the 13th of 
.Tamiary, 414; and L. Camilliis 
and C. Mtenius triumphed on the 
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x\f\ Latin towns which had already submitted 

ThTcIm^ deprived of all their public, or domain land, 

SracT ^ penalty was imposed on the Campanians”, 

thm^tuch the Campanian aristocracy had been wholl) 

Rome"* opposed to thc war with Rome, the} were rather 
entitled to reward than punishment. They there- 
fore received the franchise of Roman citizens which 
enabled them to intermarry with Romans, and to 
inherit property,. while their ascendancy in their 
6wn country was abundantly secured ; and as a com- 
pensation for thc loss of their domain land they were 
each to receive from thc Campanian people 450” 
denarii a year. 

"Whilst the consuls were absent in Campania, L. 
Papirius Crassus, thc prmtor, had been left at homo 


** Lnj, VIII U Niebuhr 
thinli that the cctticincnt ot La. 
tiuin uas attctidcil by many exe- 
cutions winch history, from a 
dcsiro to sonen tlic fiicturc, has 
omitted Voi HI p. 159 Thc 
Romans howcTcr, far from bcio~ 
ashamed ofttich executions, rather 
cloned in (iicni , and cron LWy 
himself relates with entire appro- 
bation thc cruel s enhance laLcn 
upon Capua m thc second I’umc 
STor. The moment that the war 
waa at on cud with any of the 
Latin states, it was thc jKilicy of 
Rome to avoid dnvm,; them 
o?am to despair by any bloody 
executions , and as (hr deporta- 
tioii of the senators ol Vebtra U 
nienlionid as an iiistancr of re- 
markable sevintr. it seems reason* 
able to t>elicse that no blood was 
shed except on the heW of battle 
« IItt, YUl H. Mr. Turn 
itjiposes* that thirty talents were 


fixed upon as the annual payment 
to be made to each century of the 
Campanian cfjuites, which would 
make one hundred and twenty 
talenls for the whole fniir conto- 
ne* , and ax there were fiur liun- 
dred kni,;hts In each century, it 
allows just four hundred and ftfir 
duiarii or drachnm* to each indi- 
vidual Nichuhr well observes, 
ibat the yearly payment of so 
lar^e a sum as one hundrcil and 
twenty talents gives us a h^h Idea 
of the wealth of Cajuis Hie 
com paid ii calUnl by I Ivr ••de- 
narlos nunimos j* and althouah 
silver denani were not comnl at 
Ktiine till a later fternxi, yet thU 
proves nothing arainst their eirher 
use In ('amnania ; ami altlo'irh 
Ftkkcl Bixi Mionnei trknt)w!e«l.'r 
only a rt»pj>er reJnsge of tnelenl 
Capua, yet Micah pises sn m- 
prising of a silser c« in. with an 
OiCan injcnptmti, ssl ich muat un« 
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with the coiiimaiul of the forces usnally appointed 
to ])rotect tlie city. He had watched the Antiatiaiis, 
and checked their plundering' inroads, but had been 
able to do nothing of importance. After tlie return 
of j\Ianlins, he was appointed dictator, as Alanliiis 
liimself fell sick. It seems probable that he was 
appointed dictator for the purpose of holding the 
comitia, and that i\Ianlius having been left sole con- 
sul, and afterwards being himself disabled by illness, 
was required, like the consuls who had jireccdcd him, 
to, resign his ollice before the end of his year '”. He 
was succeeded by 'i’i. iEmilius and Q. Publilius 
Philo. 

The history of their consulship is ol)scurc. The 

• ron*i\il8 do- 

Latins arc said to have renewed the war again to rMt ‘I'c 
recover their forfeited domain; it is more likely that 
only some of their cities had submitted to jManlius, 
and that the treatment which these met with drove 
the rest to try the fortune of arms once again. They 
were defeated by the consul Publilius^''’, and more of 
their towns then submitted; some, however, still 

doiibtcdly liave belonged to Capua July, but in tlie early spring, un- 
in tbe days of its independence, less it had again been altered by 
Sec Plate 115 of Micab’s Atlas. some subsequent change. But the 

Something of this sort must whole chronology of this jicriod 
be supposed, if Liv^’ had any an- is still so uncertain in its details, 
thority for his statement that the that it is impossible to arrive at 
consuls in the year 420, only ten any certain conclusion, 
years after this period, still came Liv}’, VIII. 12. 

info office on the 1st of July. •’'® The dates for these years fur- 
(Livy, VIII. 20.) For as Man- nished by the Fasti arc as follow ; 
lius entered on his consulship T. Manlius triumphed on the 
before the winter was well ended, 1 8th of May, 413. Q. Publilius 
and triumphed as early as May, Philo triumphed on the 13th of 
the consular year must have begun .lanuary', 414 ; and L. Camillus 
from that time forwards, not in and C. Masnius triumphed on the 
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Six to resist, and amongst tliesc, Pedum, Tibur, 

'■ — '' — ' and Prmneste, arc particularly named. The consul 
Ti. iEmilius laid siege to Pedum, but the defence 
Tras obstinate; and uliatc\er was the true cause, 
Pedum remained to the end of bis consulship uncon- 
quered. 

Q poiiiiins This was probably owing to the state of aflairs in 

I’hilodcta * *' ° . 1 , 

tor He Rome. Out of tho large tracts of domain land won 

Innjrs for- . , . . 

Trard and m tlic last Campaign, the assignations of land to the 

p3««MtIie , , . , , » .. 

Wbiiiian commons liad m no ease exceeded the amount of 
three jugcra to each man ; all the rest was occupied 
as usual by the great families of tho aristocrac). 
Groat discontent was excited at thi«, and other cir- 
cumstances occurred, in all probability showing a 
design on tho part of the patricians to take advan- 
tage of their successes abroad in order to recover 
their old ascendancy. Niebuhr supposes that tho 
majority of the senate was opposed to these projects 
and cordially joined with tho consuls in repressing 
them. Cotli the consuls were witie and moderate 
men; both had been amongst” the five commis- 
sionerv for the relief of the general distress in the 
}car 40^1, whose merits were so imi\cr«a!Iy ncknow- 

C*tl\ 30U< of SoptcioWT, 4V5 Won I that U U 

Now, a« llio Faiti reckon Iho *»blo to lit the flironoJo??y of intwh 
yrir» of Homo from the 21*1 of oftho fifth centurr of Homo with 
A)<nl.(the F4!ili3,)thetrti<htion«rr lircci'ion, brrauic It li 
ilateofthcfii'itulationoflheeitj.il tie to lit the liMtorv; in'l 
5* obtiou* Ihttt l^clwcen Mar. -113. »c cannot titemt I to fit tl e Hw 
and Ja«u»rv,-IH, there Intcrrcnci! lory hr the efronofeV'f. Iwesote 
twent* ntontl ». whtHt between that i«ln lt«rlf tinrcrtam. 

January, 4H. sml Sejlemlicr, 413, *• I.Wr, Vl!.2l. •‘Menu wrjaU 

then? wptiH lie ro roorc than tale ciiruine »iint ut jwr omiiflm 
ei^ht. Hut whether the»o date* annilmw monumenta ce'el re* » ^ 
are correct H quite an>tUer qtic*- lotnihu* crtent.’' 
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leclged by all parties. There is no likelihood that 
such men should have indulged a spirit of faction or 
personal pique at such a moment, or should have 
proposed and carried laws of the greatest importance 
without any especial call for them, and yet without 
encountering any formidable opposition. Nor is it 
consistent that the senate, after having had some 
months’ experience, according to the common story, of 
the factious character of the two consuls, should have 
required them to name a dictator in order to get rid 
of them, when the very result which did take place 
might have been so easily foreseen, that JEmilius 
would name his own colleague. It is far more pro- 
bable that the senate foresaw, and had in fact 
arranged that it should be so, in order that the 
reforms which were judged necessary might be sup- 
ported and carried with the authority of the greatest 
magistracy in the Commonwealth. The reforms now 
effected were purely constitutional, and consisted 
mainly, as far as appears, in destroying the power 
of the aristocratical assembly of the curiaj, a 
body necessarily of a very different character from 
the senate, and in which the most one-sided 
party spirit was likely to be predominant. Ge- 
neral assemblies of the members of a privileged 
or separate order are of all things the most inis- 

It scarcely needs to be ob- order at Rome, so that all his de- 
served that our house of lords re- scendants in the male line were 
scmbles the Roman senate, and noble, a representative body 
not the comitia of the curise. If chosen out of and by so large a 
our nobility were like that of the privileged class, without any mix- 
continent, so that all a peer’s sons ture of new creations, would be a 
were noble, or like the patrician very different thing from our 
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Cliievous; as they comhine ^\ith the turhnicnco anil 
' ' ■'iolence of a popular asserahlj all the iiarro\™milcd- 

ness and exclushencss of a particular caste. It 
seems tljat no greater benefit could lla^c been con- 
ferred on Romo than the extinction of the poucr of 
the curifc; and, according!}, one of Publilius’ laws 
deprhed” them of their power as a branch of the 
legislature, with regard to all law's passed b) the 
comitia of tribes; and another reduced it to a mere 
formality with respect to all laws submitted to the 
comitia of tho centtirics*®: whatever law was pro- 

liouso of peers, ttiul nould gi'c “ Ut legutn qu-c coniitiji cen* 
a tolcrabla idea of the nature of (uriatis ferrendtr ante mitum luf- 
the Roman coniitii of eurias Com* frajium patres miotorM Jiorent" 
paro oho the spirit, at once fac* I need not >njr that •‘pwres’' here 
iwuj and intolerant, which has ires general}} f»{po*cil to nioin 
marked the conrocations of the the senate, and 1 hare no doubt 
clergy, and particularly tho lower that Liry so undorstoml U , but 
house of convocation a< ojr>po<e«l 1 think Jsiebuhr is right jn under* 
to the upper , that is, again, the standing U of the patrician curur, 
cunsc as opposed to the senate who had before po»ic8ied a dis* 
Consider tl-o that worst of all lincttoicoosabranchofthctegts- 
po«il)lc Oosombhes, the diet of the latnre The power of the cun® 
noJjIes of Poland was liLeh *0 be di«piitod caTlicr 

” 1 hate followed Nichuhr m than that of the senate . the senate 
his explanation of the Puhlihan was now a mixed bod\ comiK)<ci! 
law Vol III p 1G9, ct seqq of the most eminent men of 
Livj says the purport of tho first both orden , it was a true natioral 
law was, “ut pfcbiirita omnes council, and (hat such a fcoffy 
Quinics toncrent " Ofidcnth un* should exercise tl c j>o«cr of de- 
derstanding it to ha»c had the cidin^ what questions shout I bo 
fsme {\vrpi?ri VaIatwo io fhi' twxDM nT the 

and lloratian law of the year S06, people at large, was nolhiit^' irore 
which enacted, ‘ ut quoif tnhulini than what was cominon In Orcree 
plclios ju«si5«ct popufum Icncret,** cten at tins vi ry ItH xI , and h 
III W U IS certainly jK>«sib!e was hchl i oi to In* fncompstilfe 
that the same law hasing Wien with a dcmocrary, proildrd Itst 
lnto»<!isu«e, or rather being oU. the Ixxly In winch this jto»er *#» 
structed h\ the j'owcr of a parir, srcsttvl was not of too t arrow »r I 
should lie acam solcmnlf re in- cirlimvea cl anrtyr^ 
acted, blit iSiebuhrs explanation sTrui ti tiwitoi* y »Vi^«l*( 
issoconsistctitandsoprobablc.lM i-nov Jn'iiw . . ‘ 

1 1 avc been Induced to adoj tit. t*, r.r wv.r. 
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posed by the senate to tlie centuries, and no measure 
could originate witli tlie latter, Avas to be considered ' — — ' 
as baAung tlie sanction of tbe curije also ; so that if 
the centuries passed it, it should haA'e at once the 
force of a law. A third Publilian law enacted that 
one of the two censors should necessarily be elected 
from the commons; a fourth, as Niebuhr thinks, 
provided that the proctorship also should be thrown 
open, and that in each alternate year the proctor also 
should be a plebeian. 

“The patres,” sa3"s Livy, “thought that the tAvo The Pubii- 
consuls had done the Commonwealth more mischief approved by 

a majority 

by their domestic measures than serAuce by their of the 
conduct of the Avar abroad.” If the term patres be 
understood of the majority of the patrician order, 

Livy is probably right ; but if he meant to speak of 
the senate, he must have judged them over harshly. 

That assembly contained the best and wisest of the 
aristocracy, but it did not represent the jiassions and 


senate. 


6)^iyap)(iK6v. Aristotle, Politica, 
IV. 15. See also the institution 
of the vofj.o(j}v\aKss at Athens : 
•7rpoypu(fiov(ri Trpo rrjs /3ovX^y Kai 
Txpo Tr)s iKKXpaias vuep av 8el XPV~ 
pari^eiv. Pollux, from Aristotle, 
VIII. § 95. It is not probable 
then that the senate at Rome 
should have thus early lost a power 
which still existed generally in 
Greece ; but that the curias should 
be deprived of it was perfectly 
natural. And as Niebuhr ob- 
serves, that the principal members 
of the senate, headed by the dic- 
tator and supported by the mass 
of the people, should have tri- 
umphed over the ultra arislocra- 


tical spirit of the curiae is easily 
conceivable ; but the senate would 
not so readily have yielded an im- 
portant prerogative of its own ; 
and it is not possible to believe 
that had the senate joined the 
body of the patricians in resisting 
the dictator’s measures, they could 
have been carried without some 
violent convulsions. Whereas the 
Publilian lavvs, veiy unlike the 
Hortensian, the Genucian, the Ca- 
nuleian, or anj'^ other of the great 
measures carried by the commons 
against the inclination of the se- 
nate as well as of the patricians, 
were passed peaceably, and, so far 
as we hear, without a struggle. 
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cliie%ou«5; as tlic} comWnc the tnrhulencc nn«l 
— ■' — ' violence of a popular assembly all the iiarrowmindctl- 
and cxcUi«i\onc« of a particular cn'^tc. It 
seems that no greater benefit could ha^c been con- 
ferred on Uoine than the extinction of the poucr of 
the curia'; and, acconlingh, one of Puhlilius’ laws 
deproed*’ them of their j>owcr as a branch of the 
legislature, with reganl to all law's pieced by tlie 
coniitia of tribe*'; and another reduced it to a mere 
forniahtj witli re-pect to all laws «ubmitted to the 
conntia of the centuries’*: whalc\er law wa** pro- 

liOiMr rf pr^p* atnl trrtnlJ ptr ** I’t |r;wn rjijT cpn- 

a ffi’rpaM- I loj of tho ratufv of tanui* firTfntiir #!itf inUnn jof- 
tf <* Hofi'an fnmitii ofroriT Com. fn-ium patfp« bticI »frs fprrnl ** 
j«arp a'to ibo tjunl. tt fjo. 1 nwil rot lar Hat “fitrr*" fiPtc 

tiojii i'(! •nir'l«T»nt. wliicli «a» pcnmllr fti{nr<ri! lonpan 

nsrlpii llii* ron»<>ralicif)» of tlr ll»<* »«ti31p, #n*l ) late ro 
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posed by the senate to the centuries, and no measure 
could originate witli tlie latter, was to be considered 
as baring tlie sanction of the curicc also ; so that if 
the centuries passed it, it sbould bare at once tbe 
force of a law. A third Publilian law enacted that 
one of tbe two censors sbould necessarily be elected 
from tbe commons; a fourth, as Niebuhr thinks, 
provided that tbe proctorship also sbould be thrown 
open, and that in each alternate year tbe proctor also 
sbould be a plebeian. 

“ Tbe patres,” says Livy, “ thought that the two 
consuls bad done tbe Commonwealth more mischief 
by their domestic measures than service by their 
conduct of tbe war abroad.” If tbe term patres be 
understood of tbe majority of the imtrician order, 
Livy is probably right; but if be meant to speak of 
tbe senate, be must have judged them over harshly. 
That assembly contained tbe best and wisest of tbe 
aristocracy, but it did not represent tbe passions and 

oXiyapxtKov. Aristotle, Politica, tical spirit of the curife is easily 
IV. 15. See also the institution conceivable; but the senate would 
of the vojxocftvXaKes at Athens : not so readily have yielded an im- 
7rpoypu(j)ovcn Tvpo rps ^ovXps Kal portant prerog'ativc of its own ; 
Ttpo Tijs iKK\r](rlas vnep ap Sei XP’l" not possible to believe 

pari^eiv. Pollux, from Aristotle, that had the senate joined the 
VIII. § 95. It is not probable body of the patricians in resisting 
then that the senate at Rome the dictator’s mc.asures, they could 
should have thus early lost a power have been carried without some 
which still existed generally in violent convulsions. Whereas the 
Greece ; but that the curim should Publilian laws, very unlike the 
be deprived of it was perfectly Hortensian, the Genucian, the Ca- 
natural. And as Niebuhr ob- nuleian, or any other of the great 
serves, that the principal members measures carried by the commons 
of the senate, headed by the die* against the inclination of the se- 
tator and supported by the mass nate as well as of the patricians, 
of the people, should have tri- were passed peaceabl}', and, so far 
umphed over the ultra aristocra- as we hear, without a struggle. 
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nisTon\ or nc^ir. 


cxcImiNcnc'^s of the pntncnn TIic nnjonh 

' ^ — ' of the seintc ^\llothor p‘\tncn!i<? or conimonor=, 

the necc^'iit} of the Puhhlnn and Ind the nre 
^^^«dom to them m time AcconhngU, tlic\ 
\\crc foIIo^'cd I)} no dennnd*^ for further conco- 
‘‘ions , but b\ a jicriod of <nch nnbroV.cn 3 )cncc and 
order, that for nnn\ }ears thi intcnial di‘‘'«cn‘:ions of 
the Romans arc hcanl of no more, and the otd con- 
tent*? bcU\ctn the patnciaii order and the rc’'t of the 
peojdc nn\ be raid to haxe boon ended for t^Lr 
Ihc IIoTtcn«tau h\\‘s at)out fiftx Acar^ later ncrc 
ocei^iontd b\ contents of anothtr sort, such as 
nurVtd the latter period of thi Commons t*aUh , 
conte^^ts of a nature fir more tlangtrous— .uh( re tlic 
obj(ct ‘‘Ought for i'* not ‘■o much political power for 
its own ‘■alvo, but ns (lie mean'* of olitaming’ brtad 
L *''>r f follow mg at*ar the war with the I*atms wns 

w brought to a comlu«ion 'Hit new consuls were 
I unu> C atnillu>» ptrhajwa «rrand=on** of thi great 
( imi(lu«, and C Camillus inarchid against 

l'e<lnni while his rolleagtic attacked the \nlntian< 
who a in snp|K»rtid ha thi popli of\ihlri, \ncn 
and Iamumuu Ihith win' nmijlitib sum^srnl 
Ihdum wa« tahm li\ tamdlu«*Vnnd tin < pie t»f 
'Idmrai 1 iVi m-'t, avlui <nd< aaoun-tl to nluM it, 

li ft ^ l S'! tlf |4 c- * ifr* 

f t I »{ % • f 

Ml* * I V I** 1/ i»t t I 

**» l'** < •* |U»« l*. 4 » «■ t » t *■ * 

\tl I Ti^ ( I -.i-.Urn-aMi’iJ 

3* t-s'r lir *■ •o* I \tl t 

. ‘ ‘lit Mil P 
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■svere defeated ; ^vllilo iSIteniiis gained a victory over 
the Antiatians and their allies near the river or ' — ^ — ■' 
rather stream of Astura. Then all the cities of 
Latium severally snhmitted, as did also the people 
of Antium : garrisons were placed in them, and the 
future settlement of Latium •was submitted by the 
consul, Camillus, to the decision of the senate. It 
appears that the case of each city was considered 
separately, and its fate was settled as justice or ex- 
pediency might seem to dictate. Unluclcily, Livy 
either could not find, or grew impatient of repeating, 
what was the particular sentence passed u])on each 
state ; he has only noticed the fate of a few, and we 
are left to conjecture what was determined with 
respect to the rest. 

First of all it was ordered as a general law, that Settlement 
there should be from henceforth no common meet- Ui^oiution 

. T 1. M ^ , -of the Latin 

mgs, assemblies, or councils for any two or more of confedci-acy. 
the cities of Latium ; and that they should bo made 
as foreigners to one another, with no liberty of inter- 
marriage, or of purchasing or inheriting lands in 
each other’s territories. All notion of a Latin state 
or union was to be utterly done away ; and each 
city was to be isolated from its neighbours, that all 
community of interests and feelings between them 
might as much as possible be destroyed. This was 
the system on which the Romans settled the king- 
dom of Macedon after their final victory over Per- 

“ Ceteiis Latinis populis con- inter se ademerunt,” Livy, VIII. 
nubia commerciaque et concilia 14 . 
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xxix* '’P '*'^0 tlistinct portions'*, and 

' ' ' each of thc®c ^^as dobarrod from any intcrcban^o of 

the rights of citi/cnsbip vith the other three. 
c«n.i.uonor Tibur and Pnenc^te, the t\\o ino'^t po^^crful cities 

iSe ♦e»t- <• T • * 

rtiuiin of Latiiiin, %\erc deprned of their uoniain land", 
Tiiur inj and probably of any dominion which tliey may have 
exercised o^o^ the decayed to^\'ns or districts in (heir 
iininodiato ncighboiirhood. They retained their own 
la^'S and innnicipal independence, and there nas 
still to oxi*!! between them and the Komans the old 
mutual right of a'^nming at j>lca‘‘nro each other’s 
citizenship, «o far as rcg:irt!ed the concerns of private 
life. iJnt in war they were bound to follow wliero 
noinc should lead, and to furnisl> soldiers as anx- 
iliaries or allio to (he Koman legions. 

UfiuTjon Lann\iiim obtained the full rights of Uoman citi- 
7en«hip, and its people formed the w!»ole or a part 
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of one of tlie now tribes whicli were created at the 
next census It is probable that several other dis- 
tricts of Latinin obtained the same privilege : per- 
haps such as had been hitherto dependent on some 
of the larger towns, since the decay or destruction 
of their own cities. In this manner the inhabitants 
of Scaptia and Gabii, which once were among the 
thirty cities of Latium, but had since fallen to decay, 
may have become latterly subjects of the Tiburtians, 
and nowin all likelihood received the full citizenship 
of Rome, and composed the Scaptian tribe, which 
was created five years afterwards. 

Aricia^^ Pedum, Nomentum, and perhaps Tuscu- 
lum, obtained the Roman citizenship without political 
rights ; in other words, they were ])laced in the con- 
dition of provincial towns, without any municipal 
or corporate privileges, and justice was administered 


The McGcian tribe was created 
in 422 by the censors, Q. Publi- 
Hus and Sp. Postumius. It de- 
rived its name, according to Pau- 
lus, the epitomator of Festns, “ a 
quodam castro.” And Livy, VI. 2, 
speaks of a place near Lanuvinm, 
which he calls “ ad iMmeium.” 
The probability is, therefore, that 
the Msecian tribe contained in it 
the people of Lanuvium. 

This may seem at variance 
with Livy’s statement, who says 
that they were admitted to the 
rights of Roman citizens on the 
same footing as the people of La- 
nuvium. But it is true that Lanu- 
vium, immediately after the war, 
did receive no more than the eivi- 
tas sine suffragio ; it could not en- 
joy the full franchise till its people 

VOL. II. 


were admitted into some tribe ; 
and this did not take place till the 
next census. But that from the 
lime of the next census, Lanu- 
vium was in a different condition 
from Aricia, and, probably, also 
from Pedum and Nomentum, ap- 
pears from the famous article 
“Municipium” in Festus ; Nie- 
buhr’s commentary on which, 
(Vol. II. chap. 4, pp. 55 — GO. 
Eng. Trans.) is one of the best 
specimens of his unrivalled power 
in discerning the true political 
relations of the ancient world. 
I would refer the reader conti- 
nually to this passage in Niebuhr, 
for a full explanation of the va- 
rious rights included sometimes 
under the common term “ muni- 
cipium.” 

M 
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amongst them by n prefect sent from Home. Their 
' — ' Ia^v was altogether that of Rome: their cUi/ens AAcre 

enlisted in the legions and their taxation Aras in all 
respects the same as that of the Roman*’. 

Vfiitr* In Vclitrre, from some reason to ««» unknown, the 
aristocracy appear to Ime been realous supj>ortcrs 
of the late \sar, uhile the ]>eopIe were well d{«i>o«cd 
to the Romans. Accordingly the wall** of the town 
were destroyed ‘S and all the senators dejKirtcd be- 
yond the Tiber, witli a hca\y j>cnaUy uj)on their 
return to Ijalium. All their lands whether domain 
orpri\atc property, were taken from them and gi\cn 
to some Roman roloni«ts who were sent to supply 
their jdace. Yet the people of Vclitra? appear to 
hn\c received the full Roman citizendiip five jears 
afterwards and to have been includeil at tbal time 
In tbc new Seaptian tribe**. 

Ijaurcnlutn, which had taken no part in the war, 
remained ns iHirore imiiiicipalh independenl **, en- 
jo>ing an interchange of all the private rights of 
cilireiishijt with Rome, hut l)onud to aid, or in other 
worth to K'r\e, the Ronnn*, ns nn ally; and this 
proUahh, was the condition nho of Aniea. 
r,s*«nrf relations of some VoUcinn and Cnmj*anian 

i t ir"**. 
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toM'iis, ■svliicli had taken part in the late contest, were 
also fixed at this time. ' 

The people of Antinni'’* were obliged to surrender 
all their ships of war, and forbidden to send any 
more to sea for the time to come. A colony "was to 
be sent thither, but the Antiatians might themselves, 
if they chose, be enrolled amongst the colonists; 
that is to say, their territory was to be divided into 
lots, according to the Roman method of assignation, 
and all former limits or titles of ])ropcrty were to bo 
done away; but every Antiatian might receive a 
portion of land in the new allotment, as a member 
of the Homan colony of Antiiim. The munici])al 
independence of Antium ceased, as a matter of 
course; the Roman laws superseded the old laws of 
the city; and the Antiatians became Roman citizens 
in all their private relations, but with no political 
rights. 

Fundi and Formim which had remained neutral, For 

^ ' niirr*. «Vr. 


Livy, VIII. 14. Antium be- 
came a maritime colony, and ns 
such was exempted from furnisli- 
in" soldiers to the legions (Livy, 
XXVII. 88) ; it was obliged, liow- 
ever, to furnish seamen for the 
naval service. (Livy, XXX VI. 8.) 
With regard to the prohibition to 
send ships to sea, it must be un- 
derstood only of triremes and 
quinqueremes ; for that the Antia- 
tians after this period not only had 
many smaller vessels, but were ac- 
customed to sail even as far as the 
Greek seas, appears from the com- 
plaints of their piracies addressed 
to the Romans successively by 
Alexander and by Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes. Strabo, V. p, 232. 

M 


Livy, VIII. 14, compared 
with Festus in “ Municipium.” 
Acerraj is mentioned by Livy, 
VIII. 17, and by Festus in “ Mu- 
nicipium,” and in “ Miiniceps.” 
Atella is mentioned by Festus in 
“ Municeps.” Festus says, ex- 
pressly of Fundi, Formioe, Cumce, 
and Acerras, that after a certain 
number of years they became Ro- 
man citizens, that is, in the full 
sense of the term, being enrolled 
in a tribe, and being made eligible 
to all public offices. But the 
“ certain number of years” was 
about a century and a half ; for 
the date of the admission of Fundi 
and Formim to the full citizenship 
happens to be known, and it did 

2 
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\\r\ foi* ^vhose fidelity its own aristocracy would 

' ■' 'be a sufficient guarantee, and se\cral other Cam- 

panian to's^ns, such ns Cuniaj, Sucssula, Ateila, and 
AcerrcG,'N\erc cither now, or shortly afterwards, made 
capable of enjo}ing the priNate rights of Roman 
citizens, but retained their o’wn laws and go^e^nment. 
Their soldiers in war formed distinct legions'®, and 
were not numbered amongst the auKiharies; a dis- 
tinction which perhaps entitled them to a larger 
share of the plunder, — possibly also these states may 
have c\ en recch ed portions of conquered land to add 
to their domain. 

io”ho Equestrian statues of the two consuls by whom this 
^eriitRu brought to a conclusion, were 

set up in the forum ; '^and the heahs of the Antia- 


not taVo place till the tear 5C4 
(Liv>, XXXVIII ac) Whatcan 
be meant by the expression that 
the people of Cum® and Acerr® 
aUcr some years Jiecamc Roman 
citizens, It IS not easy to decide , 
but it ma) be that Iney received 
the full franchise later than the 
period included in the last re- 
maining book of Livy , and for 
that subsequent period we have 
no detailed information 

** “ In legione merebant,” says 
iw “ Mcriweps ’ 
Campanian soldiers who made 
themselves masters of Rhegiom a 
little before the first Punic war, 
areoalled by Livr.Lcgio Campana , 
and the name ot their leader, De- 
cius Jubelhus is clearly Campa- 
nian ^ et these same soldiers 
ari, called by Polybius (I 6, 7,) 
and by Appian (Samnitic Prairm 
9,) ‘ Romans,” and Orosius calls 
them the ‘eighth legion’ (IV 3), 


nor should it be forgotten, that 
Polybius, in his list of the forces 
at the disposal of the Romans m 
the great Gaulish war of 520, 
reckons the Latins and the other 
Italian nations separately, but 
classes the Romans and Cam- 
panians together, and names the 
amount of their joint force This 
seems to show that the connexion 
bclw ecD Rome and Campania from 
the great Latin war to the invasion 
of Hannibal was unusually mti- 
atste, JwJ «if aiW thst s 


d«cription of the rostra given m 
the text, seeNiebuhr.Vol III note 
268 { and particularly Bunsen," Los 
Forums de Rome,’ p 41 Bunsen, 
judging from the views of the 
ro'tra given on two coins in his 
possession, supposes that it was a 
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tian ships were afiixcd to the front of the circular 
stand or gallery, between the coniitium ' and the ’ — — ' 
forum, from which the tribunes were accustomed to 
address the people. From this circumstance it de- . 
rived its well-known name of rostra, or the beaks. 

Three years were sufficient to finish for ever the y-'”'. 
most important war in which Rome was at any time 
eno-ao-cd; Avhilst with the Samnites the contest was 

^ ^ ’ ficmlly for 

often renewed, and lasted altogether for more than 
seventy years. It was not that the Samnites were a 
braver people than the Latins, but that the Latin 
war found immediately its natural termination in a 
closer union, which it was hopeless and not desirable 
to disturb ; whereas, in the Samnite contest, such a 
termination was impossible ; and the struggle could 
end in nothing short of absolute dominion on one 
side, and subjection on the other. The Samnites 
were complete foreigners, remote in point of dis- 
tance, with a different language, and different insti- 
tutions ; they and the Romans were not likely to 
form one people, and neither were willing to be 

circular building, raised on arches, which the preacher ascended, and 
with a stand or platform on the another on the west side, for his 
top bordered by a parapet ; the descent. See Ducange, Glossar. 
access to it being by two flights of Med. et Infiin. Latinit. in “ Am- 
steps, one on each side. It fronted bo.” Specimens of these old pul- 
towards the comilium, and the pits are still to be seen at Rome in 
rostra M'ere affixed to the front of tlie churches of St. Clement, and 
it, just under the arches. Its S. Lorenzo fuori le mure. Bunsen 
form has been in all the main aptly compares the platform of 
points preserved in the ambones, the rostra, on which the speaker 
or circular pulpits, of the most moved to and fro, as he wished to 
ancient churches, which also had address different parts of his audi- 
two flights of steps leading up to ence, to the hustings of an Eng- 
them, one on the east side, by lish election. 
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tlie other’s mere subjects. But between Romo and 
Latium nature had given all the elements of union ; 
and the peculiar circumstances of the Latins pre- 
cluded that mischievous national pride which has 
sometimes kept two nations apart, when nature, or 
rather God speaking in nature, designed them to be 
one. Had Latium been a single state like Rome, 
neither party” would willingly have seen its distinct 
nationality merged in that of tho other; but the 
people of Tusculum or Lanuvium felt no patriotic 
affection for the names of Tibnr or Prmneste ; they 
were as ready to become Romans as Tiburtians; and 
one or tho other they must bo ; for a mass of little 
states, all independent of each other, could not be 
kept together; the first reverses, appealing to the 
sense of separate interest in each, inevitably shat- 
tered it to pieces. Those states that received the 
full Roman franchise became Romans, yet did not 
cease to be Latins; tbe language and the manners 
of their new country were their own. They were 
satisfied w’ith their lot, and the hope of arri^ing in 
time at the same privileges was a prospect more 
tempting even to the other states than any thing 
which they were likely to gain by renewed hostili- 
ties. Tibur and Pneneste, thus severed from their 


The rights of succesMon in an 
hereditary monarchy may effect an 
union betiveen two countries, by 
the crown of each devoWing on 
the same person, which would 
haic been otter)/ impnacticable 
had either of them been a repub- 
lic As it was tl>c union ot the 


crowns of England and Scotland 
preceded the union of the l.ing- 
domsb} more than a century , and 
had not the crowns been united, 
what human power could ever 
ba>D efleefed an onion of the two 
parliaments ? 
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old confederates, could not expect to become sove- 
reign states ; tbe}" must, according to tlie universal 
practice of the ancient world, be the allies of some 
stronger power ; and if so, their alliance u'ith Rome 
was at once the most natural and the most desirable. 
Thus the fidelity of the Latins was so secured, that 
neither the victories of Hannibal, nor the universal 
revolt of all Italy in the social war, tempted it to 
waver: one strong proof amongst a thousand, that 
nations, like individuals, cheerfully acquiesce in their 
actual condition, when it appears to be in any degree 
natural, or even endurable ; and that their desire of 
change, whenever they do feel it, is less the wish of 
advancing from good to better, or a fond craving 
after novelty, than an irresistible instinct to escape 
from what is clearly and intolerably bad, even though 
they have no definite prospect of arriving at good. 


CHAP. 

XXIX. 
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GENERAL IIISTOR\ TO THE BEGINNING OF THE SE- 
COND SAMNrrC WAR — PRIVERNUM — PAL^POLIS 

Auc 418 - 428 — 413 - 423 , Niebuhr 


Tijw fita n*<rov ^vfxprtcrtv «" tic /hj a^tutaet iroXtuov vofii^eiv ovk opSaig 
iiKamQtt — Tois yap tpyotg <i>t ittjptjrat aSpeirbi, Kai tvprjtrei ovk ftKbs 
ov €ipr}vr]v awijt* Kpidqvat — TllUCTDIDES V 26 


CHAP According to the s)nclironism of Diodorus, tho 
— ' same year which witnessed tho final settlement of 
erjcon Latiuin WRS marked also by the first military enter- 
18 a con puses of Alexander, by ms expedition against the 
itii the pe- Illyrians and his conquest of Tliebos Durincr the 
atelyfi tn elvc folIowing jears, the penod nearly T\hich I 
at n war ppopose to compuso withiD tlio present chapter, Asia 
beheld ■nith astonishment and awe the uninterrupted 
progress of a hero, the sweep of nhose conquests 
was as vide and as rapid as that of her o^vn barbaric 
kings, or of the Scythian or Chaldaean hordes , but, 
far unlike the transient whirlwinds of Asiatic war- 
fare, the advance of the Macedonian leader nas no 
less deliberate than rapid at every step the Greek 
power took root, and the language and the civiliza- 
tion of Greece were planted from the shores of the 


ALEXANDER’S CONQUESTS IN ASIA. 1 G9 

iEgean to the banks of tbe Indus, from tbc Caspian 
and tbe great Hyrcanian plain to tbe cataracts of tbe ' ^ 

Nile : to exist actually for nearly a tbousand j-ears, 
and in tbeir elYects to endure for ever'. In tbe 
tenth year after be bad crossed tbe Hellespont, 
Alexander, having ^von bis vast dominion, entered 
Babylon ; and resting from bis career in that oldest 
seat of earthly empire, be steadily surveyed tbe mass 
of various nations ■which owned bis sovereignty, and 
revolved in bis mind tbe great •work of breathing 
into this huge but inert body the living sjiirit of 
Greek civilization. In tbe bloom of youthful man- 
hood, at tbc age of thirty-two, be jiaused from tbc 
fiery speed of bis earlier course ; and for tbe first 
time gave tbe nations an opportunity of ofiering 
tbeir homage before bis throne. They came from 
all tbe extremities of tbe earth, to propitiate bis 
anger, to celebrate bis greatness, or to solicit bis 
protection. African tribes" came to congratulate 
and bring presents to him as tbe sovereign of Asia. 

Not only "would tbe people bordering on Egypt upon 
tbe west look with respect on tbe founder of Alex- 
andria and tbe son of .lupiter Ammon, but those 
who dwelt on tbe east of tbe Nile, and on tbe 
shores of tbe Arabian gulf, would hasten to pay 
court to tbe great king whose fleets navigated tbe 

’ I leave out of sight the ques- empire, and refer merely to the 
tion as to the greater or loss in- facilities afforded by the diffusion 
fluence exercised upon the civi- of the Greek language and civiliza- 
lization of India b}' the Greek tion in Asia and Egypt to the early 
or semi-Greek kingdoms of the ex- growth of Christianity, 
treme eastern part of Alexander’s ' See Arrian, VII. 15. 
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Er}tlirrciin Se'i, and ^\lloso power was likelyto affect 
so largelj tlitu traffic with India JMotnes of a 
different sort mfiiienced the barbarians of Europe 
Greek enterprise had penetrated to the remotest 
parts of the Mediterranean, Greek traders might 
carr) complaints of wrongs done to them by the 
petty princes on shoro or by pirates at sea to the 
prince who had so fully avenged the old injuries of 
Ins nation upon the great king himself The con- 
queror was m the prime of life, in ten >cars he 
had utterly overthrown tho greatest empire in the 
world,' — what, if having destrO}ed the enemies of 
Gieece m tho east, he should exact an account 
for wrongs committed against his nation m the 
west^ for Carthaginian conquests, for Lucanian de- 
vastations, for Etruscan piracies^ And he would 
come, not only haxing at his command all the forces 
of Asia, whose multitude and impetuous onset would 
be supported in time of need by his \eteran and 
invincible Macedonians, but already the bravest of 
the barbarians of Europe were eager to offer him 
their aid, and the Kelts and Iberians, who had 
become acquainted with Grecian service when they 
fought under Dionysius and Agesilaus, sent em- 
bassies to the great conqueror at Babylon, allured 
alike by the fame of his boundless treasures and his 
linrnalled \alour It was no wonder then that the 
Carthaginians who had dreaded a centuiy earlier 
the fai infenoi power of the Athenians, and on 


' Arnaii, VII 15 
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wliosc minds Timolcon’s recent victories Inul left i\ 
deep impression of the militaiy genius of Greece, ' — — 
despatched their ambassadors to secure if possible 
the friendship of Alexander. But some of the 
Italian nations, the Lucanians and the Bruttians, had 
a more particular cause of alarm. Tlicy had been 
engaged in war for some years with Alexander, king 
of Epirus, the uncle by marriage of the conqueror 
of Asia. Alexander of Epirus had crossed over into 
Italy as the defender of the Italian Greeks against 
the injuries of their barbarian neighbours; in this 
cause he had fallen, after having long and valiantly 
maintained it, and his great kinsman could not have 
heard without indignation of the impious cruelty 
with which his enemies had outraged his lifeless 
body^. Thus the Lucanians and Bruttians arc 

* Livy, VItt-24. Livy sets the would bring the death of Aloxatw 
death of Alexander of Epirus in dor of Epirus to the consulslii|)s 
the consulship of Q. Publilius and either of M. Valerius and M. Ati- 
L. Cornelius. This consulship, ac- lius, in 420 (415), or of T. Voturius 
cording to Diodorus, synchronizes and Sp. Postuniius, in the year 
with Olj'mp. 113-3, and he places following. Yet the treaty of Alex- 
the embassies to Babylon and the ander of Epirus with Rome is 
death of Alexander two years later, placed in the consulship of A. Gor- 
in Olymp. 1 14-1. But his reckon- nclius and Cn. Domitius, that is 
ing in this place is confused, and in 422 (417) ; and this is likely to 
his Fasti differ from those of Livy ; be a sure synchronism, because the 
for with him there is a year be- treaty would naturally contain the 
tween the consulships of Publilius names of the Homan magistrates 
and Cornelius and Pcetelius and who concluded it. It seems im- 
Papirius, which according to Livy possible to fix exactly the date of 
were next to one another. Again, the death of Alexander of Epirus, 

Livy places the death of Alexander but it seems from every calcula- 
of Epirus in the same year with tion that we may safely jilace it so 
the foundation of Alexandria. But early as to make it certain that his 
Alexandria according to Arrian nephew must have heard of it at 
was founded in Olymp. 112-1, and the time when he received the Ita- 
according to Diodorus, one year liau ambassadors at Babylon, 
later, in Olymp. 112-2, which 
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CHAP especinlly mentioned as Inving sent cnibissies to 

' — ' Alexander at Babylon it is not unlikely tliat tlieir 
kinsmen, the Samnitcs, mIio bad been tbeir allies in 
the uar, joined Mitli them also in their endea^ ours 
to escape the dreaded \engeance, although their name 
Mas either not particular!) known, oi not thought 
■worth) of especial record, by the great Macedonian 
officers who were their kings earliest and best his- 
torians 

rmiissts “The Tyrrhenians also,’ said Anstobulus and 
Ptolemrcus, "sent an cnibass) to the king to con- 

Sjion^ gratulate him upon liis conquest^ The ports of 
the western coast of Ital) swarmed at this time 
with piratical vessels, 'which constantly anno) ed the 
Greek traders in those seas and sometimes ventured 
as far as the eastern side of the Ionian gulf This 
reproach was not confined to the Etruscans, it was 
shared certaml} by the people of Antium , it ma) 
he doubted whether Ostia, Circeii, and Tarracina 
were wholly free from it These piracies had been 
reported to Alexander \ and he sent remonstrances 
to the Romans on the subject Perhaps his name 
was used by his kinsman Alexander of Epirus w itli 
whom, in the course of lus campaigns in Italy, the 
Romans concluded a treaty But having on the one 
hand to justify themselves from the charge of sup- 
porting pirates to the injury of the Greek commerce, 

® Strabo V p 232 Aoaepicoi Strabos language that ho meant 
AXf^avbpos 7rp6r*pov tyndKwv the most eminent man of the name 
tTrcuTeiXf Kdi Arjptjrp os vtrrepop of Alexander 03 well as the most 
Some \vTiters haye understood th s cm nent Demetr us that is to say 
Alexandertobe AlexanderofEp Alexander the Great and Demc 
rus but it 13 quite clear from tnus Pol orcetes 
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and being able on tbe other band to plead the merit 
of tbeir alliance witb the king of Epirus, there is ' — ^ — 
everv reason to believe that amono- tbe Tyrrhenian 
ambassadors mentioned by Alexanders historians 
there Tvere included ambassadors from Rome. Later 
■«-riters yielding to that natural feeling Avhich longs 
to brino- tosfether the m-eat characters of remote ao-es 
and countrieSj and delights to fancy hoAv they would 
have regarded one another, asserted expressly that 
a Roman embassy did appear before Alexander in 
Babylon ; that the king, like Cineas afterwards, was 
struck with the dignity and manly bearing of the 
Roman patricians, that he informed himself con- 
cerning their constitution, and prophesied that the 
Romans would one day become a great power. This 
story Arrian justly disbelieves; but history may 
allow us to think that Alexander and a Roman 
ambassador did meet at Babylon ; that the greatest 
man of the ancient world saw and spoke M'ith a 
citizen of that great nation, which was destined to 
succeed him in his appointed work, and to found a 
wider and still more enduring empire. They met 
too in Babylon, almost beneath the shadow of the 
temple of Bel, perhaps the earliest monument ever 
raised by human pride and pou’er, in a city stricken 
as it Avere by the AA’ord of God’s heaviest judgment, 
as the symbol of greatness apart from and opposed 
to goodness. But I am wandering from the limits 
of history into a higher region ; Avhither indeed his- 


® Arrian, Vll. IS. 
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tor) ought for c^cr to point tho ^vny, hut "SMthin 
' ' Clinch she IS not permitted herself to enter 

During tho period of Alexander’s conquests, no 
other c\cnts of importance happened in any pait of 
the ciMlized Avoild, as if a career so brilliant had 
claimed tho undiMded attention of manhind The 
issue of the Latin war at once changed the friend- 
ship bchveen the Romans and Samnitcs into a hollow 
truce, which either part) was ready to break at the 
first faiourablc moment neither was an) longer 
needed by the other as a friend, to bring aid against 
a common danger tho two nations from this time 
forward were only ruals The Samnites had made 
conquests from tho Volscians, as the Romans had 
enlarged their dominion in Latium and Campania , 
they had won a portion of the upper \alley of the 
Lins, and, as it seems, weio still carr)ing on the war 
on their own behalf m this quarter, after the Romans 
on the one side, and the Latins and Campanians on 
the other, had retired from the contest They even 
crossed tho Lins % had taken and destro)ed Fregell® 
upon the right bank, and had thus acquired a posi 
tion of no small importance , for Fregellm stood on 
the Latin road, the direct line of communication 
between Rome and Samnium on the frontier of the 
Hermcans, at the point where the valle) of the 
Trerus or Sacco joins that of the Lins ® This was 

^ Livy VIII 23 Dionysius rght bank of the Lins but says 
XV 1*’ Fragm that there is no vest gc of the an 

• W cstphal places Fregell® at cienl city in existence Mr Kep- 
Ceprano a small frontier town of pel Craven is disposed to identify 
the pope s dominions j st on the Fregella: with some remains about 
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not unnoticed by the Romans, and they kept tbeir 
eyes steadily on the advance of the Samnite domi- ' ' 

nion in a quarter so alarming. 

Meantime tbe embers of the great Latin war con- 
tinned to burn for a time on the frontiers of Cam- jp™ 
pania. The Sidicinians still remained in arms ®, with 
what h’opes or from what despair, we know not; 
they attacked the Auruncans, ^^dlo had submitted to 
Rome, and destro3’^ed their principal city ; and the 
Romans were so slow or so unsuccessful in opposing 
them, that they were in the next year joined by the 
Opicans of Gales whom Livy calls Ausonians. a.u.c. 419. 
Gales stood on the edge of the plain of Capua, not 
more than ten miles from the city " ; its example 
might become contagious, and therefore the Romans 
now roused themselves in earnest, sent both consuls 
to act against this new enemy ; and having driven 
both the Sidicinians and the Ausonians within their 
walls, they chose M. Valerius Corvus as consul for 
the succeeding year, and committed the war espe- 
cially to his charge. He laid regular siege to Gales, 
and took the place ; but although both he and his 
colleague, M. Atilius Regulus, proceeded afterwards 
to attack the Sidicinians, yet on them they could 
make no impression. And although Gales was imme- 


four miles lower down, below the 
junction of the Trerus, near to the 
present village of S. Giovani in 
Carico. 

3 Livy. VIII. 15. 

JO Livy, yilL 16 . 

JJ Gales is the modern Calvi, 
six Neapolitan miles from the mo- 


dern Capua, and therefore about 
eight Neapolitan miles from the 
ancient Capua, which stood on the 
site of the modern village of S. 
Maria di Capua. But eight Nea- 
politan miles are about ten Eng- 
lish ones, tbe Neapolitan mile 
being nearly 1 1 English mile. 
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iRTclc a colony, and garrisoned with 2500 
' — - — ’ colonists'*, }otthe Sidicinians held out during the tuo 
following jenrs, their lands A\Gro •wasted, but their 
principal city, Teanum, was not taken, and as neither 
■\ictories nor triumphs o\cr them appear in the an- 
nals or m the Fasti, and the termination of the aNar 
IS never noticed, ne may suppose that thej after a 
time obtained favourable terms, and preserved at 
least their municipal independence 
Lcnpiebe Before the close of this contest it was noted in 

tween tbe , , , , 

Romans and the aunals'® that Samnium was become suspected bv 

Alexander ^ ^ 

ofEprua the Bomans This was in 421, and tbe same thing 
AUG js remarked of the jear following, so that the 
Romans heard with pleasure in that }ear, that Alex- 
ander, king of Epirus, brother of Oljmpias, and thus 
uncle to Alexander the Great, had landed in Luca- 
nn^*, near Pcestum, and had defeated the united 
armies of the Lucanians and Samnites Immediately 
after this battle, the Romans concluded a treaty of 
peace with the conqueror, a treat} which could have 
no other object than to assure him of the neutrality 
of the Romans, and that the alliance, which had so 
lately subsisted between them and the Samnites m 
the Latin war, was now virtually at an end Whe- 
ther there were any stipulations for a division of the 
spoil, in the event of bis making territorial conquests 
in Ital),mustbe merely matter of conjectuie, but 
the Romans, at any rate, took advantage of Alex- 

** Livy VIII IG novis consl s suspcctum erat 

In 422 it 13 said that Sam Livy VIII 17 
mum jam altcrum aunum turban Lnv VIII 17 
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ander’s invasion; and when, in 424’®, the Volscians 
of Fahrateria sent an embassy to solicit their protec- idicTiii 
tion against the Samnites, they received it favour- 
ably, and threatened the Samnites with war if they 
did not leave Fahrateria unmolested. And yet the 
Samnites in attacking it were but putting down the 
last remains of the Latin confederacy on the upper 
Liris, exactly as the Romans had done in Campania ; 
the Volscians of Fahrateria and the Sidicinians had 
been alike allied with the Latins against Rome and 
Samnium, and as Rome was now engaged with the 
latter for her own separate advantage, so it was just 
that Samnium should gain her own share of the spoil 
by conquering the former. But the Romans treated 
the Samnites now as they treated the .dLtolians after 
the battle of Cynocephalse, or the Achseaiis after the 
defeat of Perseus: as soon as the common enemy 
was beaten down, tlie allies who had aided Rome in 
his conquest became her next victims. Two years 
afterwards, 4n 426 '®, the Romans went a step fur- 
ther, and actually planted a colony of their own at 
Fregellse, a Volscian city, which, as we have seen, 
had been- taken and destroyed by the Samnites, so 
that its territory was now laAvfully, so far as the 
Romans were concerned, a part of Samnium. But 
fortune had now turned against Alexander of Epirus, 
and his power was no longer to be dreaded; the 
Samnites, therefore, were in a condition to turn 

Livy, VIII. 19. Fabrateriais Trerus or Tolero, a little above -its 
the modern Falvaterra, standing junction with the Liris. 
on a hill on the right bank of the Livy, VIII. 2*2. 

VOL. II. N 
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XXX* their attention to other enemies ; the war botw'een 
' ' Romo and tho Greeks of Palmpolis and Neapoiis 

immediately followed* as we shall see presently, and 
tills led directly to an open renewal of the contest 
between Rome and Samnium. 

Waruith Jn the mean time tho Romans had cained a fresh 

rnTcraiun. ® 

accession of strength nearer home. The uncon- 
AUC.424 nected notices of these events recorded*^ that in 
424 a war broke out with tho people of Privemum, 
in which the people of Fundi took a part, notwith- 
standing the favourable terms of their late treaty 
with Rome. Not a word of explanation is gi^en ns 
to tho causes of this war, but the name of its leader 
has been recorded; Vitruvius Vaccus, a citizen of 
Fundi, who, availing himself of the interchange of 
all private rights of citizenship between the inhabit- 
ants of the two countries, had acquired property at 
Rome, and actually possessed a house on the Palatine 
hill. His influence at Privemum, as well as the fact 
of his having a house at Rome in such a situation, 
prove him to ha\e been a man of great distinction; 
and probably be was ambitious of being admitted to 
the full rights of a Roman citizen ‘®, and, like Attus 
Clausus of Regillus, in old times, of becoming a 
member of the senate, and obtaining the consulship. 


Livy, VIII. 19 

*3 The case of L Fulvius of 
Tusculum, a very few years later, 
seems to throw light upon the 
views of Vitruvius Vaccus It is 
mentioned of Fulvius, that in one 
year ho commanded a Tusculan 
army against Rome, and in the 


next was himself elected Roman 
consul, having in the interval ob* 
tamed the full citizenship ofRome 
Circumstances favoured him, and 
were adver«e to Vitruvius , but 
the object in view was in both 
cases probably the same. 
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Disappointed in tins hope, lie would feel liimsclf 
slighted, and seek the means of revenging himself. ' — — 
Privernum had been deprived of a portion of its 
domain after the late war, and had seen this land 
occupied by Roman settlers ; motives, therefore, for 
hostility against Rome were not wanting, and hopes 
of aid from Samnium might encourage to an at- 
tempt which otherwise would seem desperate. But 
either these hopes were disappointed, or Vitruvius 
had rashly ventured on an enterprise which he could 
not guide. He was defeated in the field, and fled 
to Privernum after the battle : his own countrymen, 
the people of Fundi, disclaimed him, and made their 
submission ; but the Priveraatians held out reso- 
lutely against two consular armies till the end of the 
Roman civil year ; and the new consuls, who conti- 
nued to beset Privernum with the whole force of 
Rome, did not finish the war for some months after- 
wards. At length Privernum submitted Vitruvius 
Vaccus was taken alive, kept in the dungeon at 
Rome, till the consuls’ triumph, and then was 
scourged and beheaded; some others were put to 
death with him ; the senators of Privernum, like 
those of Velitrse, were deported beyond the Tiber; 
the consuls, L. jEmilius and C. Plautius, triumphed 

19 Livy, VIII. 20. PREIVER. CAPT. Hypsecus was 

9° See the Fasti Capitolini, which one of the cognomina of the Plau- 
also give the consul iEmilius his tian family, and in later times the 
title of Privernas. prevailing one ; but the conqueror 

The coins of the Plautian family, of Privernum, according to the 
struck at the very end of the se- Fasti, was C. Plautius Deciamis. 
venth century of Rome, still record That is, apparently, he was a De- 
the triumph over Privernum ; in cius, adopted into the Plautian fa- 
the legend, C. HVPSAE. COS. mily, so that his name at full 

N 2 
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xx^ and iEmilius obtained tbc surname of Pri\ernas, in 
' — • — ' honour of his conquest over so obstinate an enemy. 

"What follows is almost ^^ithout example in 
rTpnvJr history, and though, like c^cry other remaik- 

natiandc- able storv of thcso timcs, its details arc in some 

puty before ' 

the Roman respccts Uncertain, yet its truth in the main may be 

senate. l ’ j •/ 

allowed*', and it is well uorthy of mention, as a 
solitary instance of that virtue, so little known to 
the Romans, respect for the valour of a brave 
enemy. After tbeir triumph, the consuls brought the 
case of the people of Privernum before the senate, 
and urging their neighbourhood to Samniuro, and 
the likelihood of a speedy war ■nith the Samnites, 
recomracuded that they should be gently dealt v^itli, 
to secure their fidelity for the future. Some of the 
senators v\ere disposed to adopt a less merciful 
course; and one of these called to the Privernatian 
deputies vsho had been sent to Rome to sue for 
jnercy, and asked them, “Of what penalty, even m 


length would have run, C Plau- 
tiU3 Hyp®®us Decianus See 
Eckhel, Doctr ?ium. Vol V p 
275 

The details are uncertain, be* 
cause Dionysius places its date m 
the year 098, and ascribes the 
questions put to the fVivematians, 
not to aPlautius or Emilios, but 
to a Marcius , that is to say, to C 
Marcuis Rutilus, the first plebeian 
dictator and censor There are 
also some variations m the cir- 
cumstances of the story It ap- 
pears to me that the story itaelf 
was of Privernatian onsin. and 
that when the Pnvemalians be- 
came Roman citizens, they used 
to relate with pnde this insiauce 


of the unSatlering nobleness of 
their fathers When it became 
famous at Rome, the Romans, as 
It reflected credit on them also, 
were glad to adopt it into their 
hi'tory, and then the several great 
families which had conducted wars 
a< rfi^renf poriorfs against Friver* 
num, were each anxious to appro- 
priate It to thcm«clves Thus the 
Marcii wanted to fix it to the ear- 
lier war with Privernum. w Inch had 
been earned on by an ancestor of 
theirs , while tlie iEmilu and 
Piautu claimed it for the last war, 
in which tbeir ancestors had been 
the consuls The Privernatian 
story m all probability mentioned 
no Roman general by name. 
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tlieir o^Yn judgment, • were tlieir countrymen de- ^ xxx.* 
serving?” A Privernatian boldly answered, “Of ' 
the penalt}" due to those who assert tlieir liberty.” 

The consul, dreading the effect of this reply, tried to 
obtain another of a humbler strain, and he asked 
the deputy, “ But if we spare you now, what peace 
may we expect to have with you for the time to 
come?” “Peace true and lasting,” was the answer, 

“if its terms be good; if otherwise, a peace that 
will soon be broken.” Some senators cried out that 
this was the language of downright rebellion ; but 
the majority were moved with a nobler feeling, and 
the consul, turning to the senators of highest rank 
who sat near him, said aloud, “These men, whose 
whole hearts are set upon liberty, deserve to become 
Romans.” Accordingly it was proposed to the people, 
and carried, that the Privernatians should be ad- 
mitted to the rights of Roman citizenship : in the 
first instance, probably, they w’ere admitted to the 
private rights only, but ten years afterwards two new 
tribes were formed, and one of these, the Ufentine, 
included among its members the inhabitants of Pri- 
vernum 


The year 425 is further marked by an alarm of a Alarm of ^ 
new Gaulish invasion, which was thought so serious, invasion, 
that the workmen in the several trades, and even 


those whose business was altogether sedentary are 
said to have been enlisted as soldiers ; and a large 
army, composed in part of such materials, marched 


Festus, in “ Oufentina.” 


« » Sellularii.” Livy, VIII. 20. 
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^ Oppose the 

' — — ' expected enemy. A similar alarm ** had led to the 
appointment of a dictator, and to an unusual strict- 
ness in the enlistment of soldiers, three years before ; 
but in neither instance did any invasion actually 
take place. Polybius says ”, that at this period ” the 
Gauls, seeing the growing power of the Komans, 
concluded a treaty with them;” he does not mention 
what were the terms of tin's treaty, and Livy seems 
to have knowm nothing of its existence. Probably 
the Gauls found that their arms might he turned 
against other nations with more advantage and less 
risk than against Rome; while the Romans, looking 
forward to a war with Samnium, would be glad to 
purchase peace on their northern frontier by some 
honorary presents to the Gaulish chiefs, and by en- 
gaging not to interfere with them, so long as they 
abstained from attacking the Roman territory. 
foundT*“* southern frontier the Romans, still nith 

An^uror ^ view to the expected war with the Samnites, 
Tarracma. gecured their direct communications with Campania, 
by sending a small colony or garrison of three hun- 
dred settlers to occupy the important post of 
Anxur“, or Tarracina. Each man received as his 
allotment of land no more than two jugera, so that 
the whole extent of ground divided on this occasion 
did not exceed 400 English acres. We are not to 
suppose that these three hundred colonists com- 
posed the whole population of the town; many of 


Livy. VIII. 17. 
Livy, II, 18. 


Livy, VIII. 21. 
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the old inhabitants doubtless still resided there 
and had continued to do so ever since the place had 
become subject to the Romans; but they had ceased 
to form a state or even a corporate society ; all their 
domain was become the property of the Roman 
people, and they were governed by a magistrate or 
prsefect sent from Rome. The Roman colonists, on 
the other hand, governed themselves and the old 
inhabitants also ; they chose their own magistrates 
and made their own laws ; and over and above the 
grant of two jugera to each man, a portion too small 
by itself to maintain a family, they had probably a 
considerable extent of common pasture on the 
mountains, the former domain of the city of Anxur, 
and of which the colonists would have not indeed 


CHAP. 

XXX. 


the sovereignty, but the beneficial enjoyment. It 
should be remembered too, that as they retained 
their Roman franchise, they could still purchase or 
inherit property in Rome, and intermarry with their 
old countrymen ; and thus, if any of them returned 
to Rome at a future period, they would easily enrol 
their names again amongst the members of their old 
tribe, and so resume the exercise of all their political 
rights, which had been suspended during their resi- 
dence in the colony, but not actually forfeited. 

Two years after the war with Privernum, there Warmth 

the Greeks 
of Parthe- 

It is a part of the well-known one for themselves ; and thus by nope, 
definition of a Roman colony given the very nature of the case, they 
by Servius, iEn. I. 12, that “ de- would generally form a part only 
ducti sunt in locum certum sedifi- of the whole population of such a 
ciis muniturn.” The colonists town, as the old inhabitants would 
were sent to inhabit a town already rarely be altogether extirpated, 
in existence, not to build a new 
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began that course of events 'wbicli finally imohed 
— •- — ’ the Eomans in open hostilities -uith the Samnites 
When the Latin confederaej was broken up bj the 
Mctorj of IManhus and Deems, Capua, as wo ha\e 
seen, was punished for her accession to it by the 
loss of her domain hnd, and the territorj thus 
ceded to Romo had been partly diMded out by the 
government to the commons in small portions of 
three jugera to each settlei, and partlj had been 
occupied, after the usual manner, by families of the 
aristocracy Thu*? a large body of strangers had 
been introduced into Campania , and disputes soon 
arose between them and the inhabitants of the 
Gieek towns of the sea-coast”. Of these, Palsepolis 
and Neapohs, the old and new towns of Parthenope, 
were at this period almost the sole survnors They 
were both Cumaiaa colonies, but CumiB itself had, 
about eighty )ears before, been taken b} tbe Samnite 
conquerors of Capua, and since that period it had 
ceased to be a purely Greek city a foreign lace, 
language, and manners were intermixed with those 
of Greece , and lately Cumm, like the neighbouring 
towns of Capua and Acernc, had become intimately 
connected with Rome The two Parthenopean 
towns, on the contrary, bad retained tbeir Greek 
character uncorrupted , when their mothei city had 
been conquered, they opened their gates to the 


^ Livy VIII 22 Dionysius all es, or m the well known Greek 
statement represents the wrong as term of those who were vnrjKooi 
offered to the Campanians them rijt Punaiav r^ytfioy at See Dio 
selves and that the Romans took nys XV 4 Fragm Mai 
up the cause of their dependent 
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fugitives*” wlio liad escaped from tiic ruin, and re- 
ccived them as citizens of Partlienojic ; and altliougli ' — — ' 
a short time afterwards they formed an alliance with 
the Samnites. perhaps from dread of the ambition of 
Dionysius of Syracuse, yet this connexion had not 
interfered with their perfect inde])endcnce. They 
kept up also friendly relations with tlie jicople of 
Nola, whoso admiration and imitation of the Greeks 
was so great as to give them in some rcsjiccls the 
appearance of a Greek jicojilc””. Now, for the first 
time, they were brought into contact with the Ro- 
mans, who accused them of molesting the Roman 
settlers in Camjiania, and demanded satisfaction for 
the injury. Certainly the Greeks liad no scruples to 
restrain them from making spoil of the ])ersons and 
property of barbarians; but the hostility M’as gene- 
rally mutual ; the Greek cities in Southern Italy had 
suffered greatly from the attacks of their Lucanian 
neighbours; and the Roman settlers and occupiers 
of land in Campania might sometimes relieve their 
own wants by encroaching on the pastures or plun- 
dering the crops of the Greeks of Parthehope. 

What account the Neapolitans gave of the origin 
of their quarrel with Rome, we know not ; but the -i "•'ji- 

^ ’ with the 

Roman story was, that when their feciales Avere sent Samnites. 
to Palcepolis^' to demand satisfaction, the Greeks, 


Dionysius, XV. G. Fragm. gend is in tlie Greek, not in the 
Mai. Oscan character. 

NcaAarSr aepoSpa roi/s "EXXtj- ** Dionysius, in all his account 
vas aaira^opevav. Dionj’s. XV. 5. of these affairs, makes mention 
The coins of Nola closely resem- only of Neapolis ; the name of 
ble those of Neapolis, and the le- Paltnpolis does not once occur in 
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xxx^' prayed, “ If the Roman Commonwealth 

' — ’ has received \vTong from the Samnites, and shall 

proceed to take up arms because she could obtain 
no justice by treaty, then may all the gods inspire 
her with wise counsels, and prosper her arms in 
battle! but if Rome has been false to her oaths, 
and declares war without just cause, then may the 
gods prosper neither her counsels nor her arms !” 
Having said thus much, the ambassadors departed ; 
and L. Cornelius, it is said, crossed the frontier im- 
mediately, and invaded Samnium. 

passed away unmarked by any deci- 
sive actions. Q.Publilius established himself between 
Palmpolia and Neapolis, so as to intercept all land 
communication between them, and to be enabled to 
lay waste their territory. He did not venture, how- 
ever, to besiege either city, and as the sea was open 
to their ships, they were not likely to be soon 
reduced by famine. Thus when the consular year 
was about to close, Q. Publiiius was empowered to 
retain his command as proconsul till ho should 
have brought the war to a conclusion ; and this is 
the first instance on record of the name and office 
of proconsul, and proves the great interest which 
Publiiius must have had both in the senate and with 
the people at large: for certainly no urgent public 
necessity required that he should receive such an 
extraordinary distinction. It might have seemed of 
much greater consequence to leave the same general 


Livj, Vin. 23. 
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ill the coTiiinancl of the army in Samnium ; Imt 
Cornelius was only cxciisctl from returning' to ' — — 
Rome to hold the comitia, and was required to no- 
minate a dictator for that ]nir|iosc : as soon as the 
new consuls came into office, the conduct of the 
war was committed to them. 

The consul named as dictator, IM. Claudius jRar- r-"'!’'''':"’ 
ccllus, a man who had been himself consul four 
years before, but was of a jilcbcian family. And 'lict^tor. 
here we may observe a confirmation of Niebuhr’s 
opinion, that the spirit of the senate at this period 
was very diflerent from that of the more violent 
patricians, or probably of the majority of the order. 

The senate had just conferred an unjireccdented 
honour on the man whom the patricians most hated, 
on the author of the Publilian laws. This probably 
excited much bitterness ; and although hi. Claudius 
Marcellus seems to have given no personal cause of 
offence, yet as he was a plebeian, the more violent 
patrician party determined to vent their anger upon 
him. They could not stop the proconsulship of Pub- 
lilius, for that was solely within the cognizance of 
the senate and people ; but the dictatorship of Mar- 
cellus might be set aside by a power ■ndiich was still 
exclusively patrician, and for that very reason was 
likely to be animated by a strong patrician spirit, 
the college of augurs. Reports were spread abroad 
that the dictator had not been duly appointed, that 


Livy, YIII, 23. 
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some religious impediment Imd occurred ; and of 
— ' — ’ this question the augurs alone were judges It was 
referred to them, and thcj pronounced that in the 
appointment^* the auspices had not been properly 
taken, and that it was therefore "void The dictator 
accordingly resigned his office; but the decision of 
the augurs, although not legally questionable, was 
openly taxed with unfairness. The consul, it was 
said, was in the midst of his camp in Samnium ; he 
had arisen, as was the custom, at the dead of night, 
and had named the dictator when no human eje 
beheld him. He had mentioned nothing of evil 
omen to vitiate his act; there was no witness who 
could report any, and how could the augurs, whilst 
living quietly at Rome, pretend to know what signs 
of unlucky import had occurred at a given time and 
place in Samnium ’ It was plain to see that the real 
impediment to the dictator’s appointment consisted 
in his being a plebeian. 

patricians appear to ha\e been so encouraged 
L^imaa by tliis Yictory, as to venture upon another attempt 
of a far more desperate nature ; they seem to have 
tried to set aside the Liciman law, and to procure 
the election of two patrician consuls This at least 
is iiie Tnusi, tixpiicntdicm oi Vne faci, that niter 
the dictator’s resignation, when the comitia were to 
be held by an interrex, the election was so delayed 


” Livy, VIII 23 "Vitiosomvi- 
den dictatorem pronuntiarenint * 


Livy, VIII 23 
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that thirteen interregna, a period of more than sixty- 
five days, were suffered to elapse before the ncAV con- ' •' ' 

suls were ajipointed. The fourteenth interrex was 
L. iEmilius Mainercinus, a man whose family since 
the days of the good dictator Mamercus iEmilius 
had always been opposed to the high patrician party, 
who was himself a friend of Publilius Philo, and 
whose brother had been Publilius’ colleague and 
associate in the year in which he had passed his 
famous laws. He brought on the election without 
delay, and took care that it should be conducted 
according to law ; and thus the efforts of the patri- 
cians were baffled, and a plebeian consul, C. Pcete- 
lius‘", was elected along with the patrician L. Papi- 
rius Mugillanus. 

It was an untimely moment for the renewal ofEcdings of 

, - _ . both nations 

party quarrels, when Koine was entering upon her at the hc- 
second and decisive war with Samnium. In the first a”rBc"cTOd 

, , . , Samnito 

contests the two nations had met without animosity, war. 
and the war was ended between them soon and easily. 

But in the fourteen years which had since elapsed 
their feelings had become greatly changed. They 
were now well aware of each other’s power and 
ambition ; their dominions were brought into imme- 
diate contact ; neither could advance but by driving 
back the other. The Latin states were now closely 
united with Rome, and it was become a question 
which of the two races, the Latin or the Sabellian, 


He had named Publilius his tator, Livy, VIII. 16. 
master of the horse a few years Livy, VIII. 25. 

earlier, when he was himself die- 
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slioukl bo tlio so\orcign of central anti soutlicrn Italy. 
The second Samnite war therefore ^vas carried on 
■with feelings of bitter hostility; and instead of 
ending, like the first, ■within three )ears, it lasted 
amidst striking vicissitudes of fortune for more than 
tw enty. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


SECOND SAMNITE WAR L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR AFFAIR 

OF THE FORKS OR PASS OP CAUDIUM BATTLE OF 

LAUTUL^ Q. FABIUS, AND THE WAR WITH ETRU- 

RIA. — A.u.c. 428-450 : 423-444, Niebuhr. 


“ Samnites quinquaginta annis per Fabios et Papirios patres, eorum- 
que liberos, ita subegit ac domuit (populus Romanus), ita ruinas 
ipsas urbium diruit, ut hodie Samnitfm in ipso Samnio requiratur ; 
nec facile appareat materia quatuor et viginti triumphorum.” — 
Florus, I. 16. 


The second Samnite war brings us to tbe middle of 

the fifth century of Rome, and within little moreir— — ' 

^ Chronology 

than three hundred years of the Christian era. “fthe se- 
Alexander died almost before it had begun ; and 
neither Aristotle nor Demosthenes were living when 
the Romans, in the fifth year of the contest, were 
sent under the yoke at the memorable pass of Cau- 
dium. At its conclusion, sixteen years later, we are 
arrived at the second generation of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors ; Eumenes and Antipater were dead, Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes was in the height of his renown ; 
and Seleucus and Ptolemy had already assumed the 
kingly diadem, and founded the Greek kingdoms of 

VOL. II. 0 
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\XM completely Ind Greece 

' — — ’ ariived at tlie season of autumn, %\liile at Rome it 
■Nvas ) et tlie early spring 

Gcncraim The "wai OH 'svliicli wcare going to enter lasted on 
lowest computation abo\e twenty jcars It Mas 
full of action, but its events present so complicated 
a ti‘!sue, that it is not easy to comprehend its general 
principle Here, bouever, as m the Peloponnesian 
war, it Mas a great object with either party to tempt 
the allies of the other to re^olt, and thus the 
Roman armies Mere so often emplojed m Apuha, 
and in the valley of the upper Lins, while the Sam- 
nites were eager at every favourable opportunity to 
pour down into Campania At first the fidehtj even 
of the Latin states to Rome seemed doubtful , but 
that was secured by timely concessions, and Rome 
and Latium firmly united were enabled to send out 
armies so superior m number to those of the Sam- 
nites, that Mhile levolt from the Romans was an 
attempt of the greatest danger, revolt to them was 
prompted both by hope and fear The Etruscan 
war, like all the other military attempts of that 
divided people, offered no effectual diversion, and 
at last Samnium saw her allies stripped as it were 
from around her, and was obliged herself to support 
the havoc of repeated invasions She then yielded 
from mere exhaustion, but was so unsubdued in 
spirit that she only made peace till she could or- 
ganize a new force of allies to assist her in renewing 
the struggle 
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Q. Publilius Philo* in his new office of procon- ^xla’ 
sul was continuing his land blockade of the Greeks 
of Parthenope ; while the new consuls of the year 
428 with their united armies were ordered to invade 
Samniuni. But the Romans, according to the policy 
which they invariably pursued in their later wars, 
did not choose to carry on a systematic war in their 
enemy’s country till they had secured the alliance of 
some state in his immediate neighbourhood. Thus, 
before they commenced their operations, they con- 
cluded treaties of alliance ^ with the Lucanians and 
Apulians, or, at any rate, with some particular states 
or tribes of these two nations. The Lucanians, 
although a kindred people to the Samnites, were 
politically distinct from them ; and they had more- 
over their own internal factions®, each of which 
would gladly apply for foreign aid to enable it to 
triumph over its rival. Besides, they were the old 
enemies of the Greek cities on their coasts ; and as 


1 Livy, VIII. 25. 

= Livy, VIIL 25. 

® This, Niebuhr observes, ap- 
pears from the statement that 
Alexander of Epirus during his 
wars in Italy was attended by 
about two hundred Lucanian 
exiles ; and that these exiles 
treated with the opposite party 
and purchase'd their return to 
their several states by betraying 
him and murdering him. Livj’', 
VIIL 24. It is vexatious that 
Diodorus, or rather his work as it 
now remains to us, makes no 
mention of the affairs of Italy 
during this period. , He notices 
the war between the Lucanians 

n 


and Tarentum in the 11 0th Olym- 
piad, in which Archidamus, the 
king of Sparta, fought on the 
side of the Tarentines and was 
killed ; and which was exactly con- 
temporary with the battle of Chae- 
ronea, and the beginning of the 
great Latin war. (Diodorus, XVI. 
62-88.) But of the subsequent 
relations between Tarentum and 
the Lucanians we have not a word ; 
the whole of the 17th and 18th 
books in their present state being 
devoted exclusively to the affairs of 
Greece and Asia ; and the portion 
of the history which treated of the 
contemporary events in Sicily and 
the west having been entirely lost. 

2 
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CHAP Rome "uas now in open war with Neapolis, and on 

' — ■ — ' the brink of a quarrel with Tarentum, tins \er} cir- 
cumstance w'ould dispose the Lucanians to seek her 
alliance As for the Apulians, they were treated b^ 
the Sammtes, it is said, almost as a subject people^ , 
and they might, therefore, as naturally look to Rome 
for deliverance, as the allies of Athens in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war were ready to revolt to Lacedaemon 
But the Samnite government had not the active 
energy of the Athenian and the Romans were still 
more widely distant from the pnsiUammity and utter 
unskilfiilness which marked the military plans of 
Sparta 

End of the We koow nothing but the mere outside of all 

war with , t i » t 

the Greeks theso trausactioHs , the internal parties whos© alter- 

ofParthe « ^ » . 

nate tnumph or defeat influenced each states ex- 

jcomesthe tcmal rclatioiis, are mostly lost m the distant view 

rally of the ^ 

Romans presented by the annalists of Rome But it is 
recorded® that the war with the Greeks of Par- 
thenope was ended by the act of a citizen of Palse- 
polis, who, preferring the Roman to the Samnite 
connexion, found means to admit the Romans into 
his city Pubhlms obtained a triumph for his con- 
quest, and Palmpolis is no more heard of m history, 
but Neapohs, warned in time by the fate of her sister 
city, did not allow one of her own citizens to place 
her at the enemy’s mercy, but at once concluded 
peace for herself, and was admitted into the Roman 
alliance \ From that day forward the political his- 

* Livy IX 18 See chap * Livy, VIII 25 
XXVIll of this History, note 28 ® Livy VllI 26 speaks of a 
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tory of Neapolis is a blank to us, till, in tlie revolu- ^xxi' 
tions of ages, the Chalcidian colony became the seat ' — — 
of an independent duchy, and afterwards of a Nor- 
man kingdom. 

The people of Tarentum \ it is said, were greatly Tiie Luca- 
concerned at the issue of this war : and were anxious from Rome, 

and again 

by every means to stop the alarming growth of the 
Roman power. A strange story is told of their 
deceiving the Lucanians by false representations of 
outrages offered by the Roman generals to some 
Lucanian citizens ; and the effect of their trick, it is 


said, was so great, that the whole Lucanian nation, 
in the very same year in which they had concluded 
their alliance with Rome, revolted, and joined the 
Samnites. But the Samnites, mistrusting this sud- 
den change, obliged them to give hostages for their 
fidelity, and to receive Samnite garrisons into their 
principal towns. 

It is quite evident that we have not here the obscurity 
whole explanation of the conduct of the Lucanians. “ounte^^Ope- 
Some internal revolution must have prepared the the 
way for it, and then any stories, whether true or 
false, of the insolence of the Roman generals might 
be successfully employed to excite the popular indig- 
nation. But how the Roman party was so suddenly 
and completely overthrown, and why neither of the 
consular armies made any attempt to restore it, it is 
impossible to conjecture. The whole account of the 


“ feedus Neapolitanum,” not “ Pa- corum venit.” But see chap. 
Impolitanum,” which he accounts XXX. note 31. 
for by saying, “ Eo enim, (scil. ^ Livy,’ VIII. 27. 

Neapolin) deinde summa rei GrEe- 
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\\\i of the two consuls is confined to the 

' — ■' — ' statement ®, that they penetrated some w-aj from 
Capin up the valle) of the Vulturnus, and took the 
three towns of Allifsc, Callifm, and Rufnum But 
no success ^va3 obtained of sufficient importance to 
deserve a triumph, and the conquered towns were in 
all probability immediately abandoned, for the Ro- 
mans could not as jet hope to maintain their ground 
permanent!} on theupperVultumus, and it appears 
that fifteen jears afterwards Allifie was still held by 
the Sammtes Tlius, at the end of the first cam- 
paign, the aspect of the war was not favourable to 
Rome 

seStSclm opened still more unpromisingly > 

the Vestmians® joined the Sammte confederacy, 
\ejtauns if ftiQ Romans attacked them, it was likely that 
) the Marsians, Marrucinians, and Pelignians, would 

all take up arms m their defence These four 
nations lay on the north and north-west of Sammum, 
and their territory reached from the coast of the 
Adiiatic to the central chain of the Apennines, and 
to the shores of the lake Fucinus If they were 
hostile, all communication between Rome and Apulia 
was rendered extremely precarious, and Sammum 
was secured from jmasion except on the side of 
the \ alley of the Lins, or from Campania The 
Romans, therefore, boldlj lesohed to declare war at 
once against the Vestinians, and by a sudden attack 
to detach them from the Sammte alliance One of 


* Lwy, VllI 25 


» Livj.YIU 29. 
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tlie new consuls, Dec. Junius Brutus, marched im- §xxl 
mediately into their country ; the neighbouring ' ^ ' 

nations remained quiet, and the Vestinians, over- 
powered by a superior force, saw their whole country 
laid waste ; and when they were provoked to risk a 
battle they were totally defeated, and were reduced 
for the rest of the season to disperse their army, and 
endeavour only to defend their several cities. Two 
of these however, were taken, and although it is 
not mentioned that the Vestinians sued for peace, 
yet the communication between Borne and Apulia 
seems for the future to have been carried on through 
their country without interruption. 

Meanwhile the other consul, L. Furius Camillus, n. Papirius 

, , , 1 •11 Cursor dic- 

who was to have invaded Samnium’ , was taken ill, tutor, 
and became unable to retain his command. Being 
then ordered to name a dictator, he fixed upon L. 

Papirius Cursor, who accordingly appointed Q. Fa- 
bius Bullianus his master of the horse, and marched 
out to attack the Samnites. Livy’s carelessness, and 
the extreme obscurity of the small towns and vil- 
lages in Samnium, make it impossible to ascertain 
the seat of this campaign exactly. We cannot even 
tell whether the Romans invaded Samnium or 

Cutina and Cingilia. — Livy, Sasso dTtalia.” But the sites of 
VIII. 29. Both names are .en- the several small towns in it, 
tirely unknown, and both, there- which in all probability had pe- 
fore, as usual, are given with great risked' long before the Augustan 
variations in the MSS. The coun- age, it is impossible to ascertain 
try of the Vestinians lay on the now. 
left bank of the river Aturnus, and Livy, VIII. 29. 

it included that highest part of Livy fixes the scene of action 

the whole range of the Apennines, in Samnium, and calls the place 
known by the name of “ II gran at which the action was fought 
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S.xm' obliged tbcmsehes to act on tlie defensive, and 
' — ' — ' to meet tlio Samnito army in the valley of the upper 
Anio, under the Imbrivian or Simbrivian hills, about 
half nay between Tibur and Sublaqueum. 

Story ofiiis The faint and obscure outline of the military 
wards Q transactions of tins campaicfn airords a strong con- 

Fatiws, Ills I o I- 1 -1 • 

msterof trast to the lively and full picture of the dispute 
between the Homan dictator and his master of the 
horse, 11111011 the annals baie given amongst the 
events of this jear. As the story would be consi- 
dered honourable to both the actors in it, the tradi- 
tions and memoirs of both their families would vie 
with each other in recording it; and the historian, 
Fabius Pictor, in honour of his own name and race, 
was likely to give it a place in his history. It is told 
by Livy with his usual poner and feeling; but here, 
as in the story of T. Manlius and his son, it will be 
best merely to repeat tbe outline of it, as we haie 
no other knowledge of it than what ne derive from 
Livy himself, and to ghe it again in detail nould 
be either to translate him, or to describe with less 
effect, what in him is related almost perfectly. 

When the auspices were taken as usual, by the 


“'fm6nmmn'' VYff ffu( 

Niebuhr obser?e8, that the cir- 
cumstances of the story which 
follow”, imply that the Roman 
army could have been at no great 
distance from Rome and the Im- 
bnvian or Simbnvian bills of the 
upper valley of the Amo are well 
known In this Samnile war, 
wherever we have any details of a 
battle, the geography of the cam- 


paign 15 generalTy more perpTexeil 
than ever , because such details 
always come from stones pre- 
served by the several families of 
the aristocracy, whether in writing 
or traditionally 1 and these, caring 
nothing for the military history 
of the previous operations, only 
sought to describe the deeds of 
their hero in the battle 
» Luy,VIII.30. 



L. PAriRlUS AND Cl- FABIUS. ^01 

dictator at Rome, previously to his marching out to 
war, tlic signs of the will of the gods were not suOi- 
ciently intelligible. It was necessary, therefore, to 
take them over again; and as they were auspices 
which could only bo taken lawfully within the j)rc- 
cinct of the old Ager Romanus, the dictator was 
obliged for this purpose to return to Rome, lie 
charged his master of the horse to remain strictly on 
the defensive during his absence ; but Fabius dis- 
obeyed his orders, and gained some slight advantage 
over the enemy ; an advantafi-c which the annalists 
magnified into a decisive victory, with a Joss to the 
Samnites’* of 20,000 men. However Pajurius, as 
soon as he heard of this breach of his orders, has- 
tened back to the camp, and would have executed 


This appears from that well- 
known passage in Varro, in whicli 
he gives the augurs’ division of nil 
countries, according to the rules 
of their art ; that is, according 
to the several kinds of auspices 
which were peculiar to each of 
them. The ager Romanus and liie 
ager Gabinus arc classed apart, 
because in these two districts the 
aus])iccs might be taken in the 
same way. All other countries 
were cither ager peregrinus, or 
ager hosticus, or ager incertus ; 
and these required different aus- 
pices. See Varro, V. $ 33. Ed. 
Muller. 

Livy, VIII. 30. Some wri- 
ters, not content with this, assert- 
ed that two pitched battles had 
been fought during the dictator’s 
absence, and that Fabius had been 
twice signally victorious, “ In 
quibusdam annalibus tota res prae- 


Icrmissa est,” says Livy ; that is, 
the action was of no importance 
in itself, and therefore was omitted 
in those annals which did not en- 
ter into the details of the story of 
P.\pirius and Fabius. But ns it 
made a necessary part of that stor^’, 
it was mentioned of course in 
every version of it ; and both the 
Papirian and the Fabian traditions 
would be disposed to exaggerate its 
importance : the latter from an ob- 
vious reason ; but the former would 
be disposed to do it equally, for 
the glory of the character of Papi- 
rius was placed in his unyielding 
assertion of the sacredness of 
discipline ; and this would be ren- 
dered the more striking, in pro- 
jiortion to the brilliancy of the 
action, which ho, notwithstanding, 
treated as a crime, because it had 
been fought contrary to his or- 
ders. 
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ness of the accounts of the war It is said that 
tw 1 wT Papirms*® A\a9 absent in Rome, one of his 

y”*' foraging parties a\as cut off by the Sammies, and 
that after his return to the armj, the soldiers ^\ere 
so umvilling to conquer under his auspices, that in a 
blood) battle, fought under his immediate command, 
with the enemy, the fortune of the day was left 
doubtful Then, said the storj Papirius san how 
needful it was to win the lo%o of his soldiers, he 
was assiduous in liis attentions to the wounded; he 
commended them by name to the care of their 
respectne officers, and he himself with his lieute- 
nants went round the camp, looking personally into 
the tents, and asking the men how they were The 
affectious of the armj were thus completely regained , 
another battle followed, and the victory of the Ro- 
mans was so decisne, that the Samnites were forced 
to abandon the open country to the ra\ages of their 
enemies, and were even dri\en, so said the stories of 
the Papirian familj, to solicit peace The dictator 
granted an armistice, and ambassadors from the 
Samnites followed him to Rome, when he returned 
thither, about the end of February to celebrate 
his triumph But as the terms of a lasting peace 
con\d not be agreed npoTi, nothing more was con- 
cluded than a tiuce for a single) ear, a breathing 
time which both parties might find comement 
Thrdcam The Hcw cousuls, liowever, were engaged in hosti- 
KnofVbe Iitics AVitli the Samnites in the course of their magi- 

h story ot 
th s year 

^ 18 
19 


Livy, VIII 35 
Livy VIII 86 


See the Fasti Capitolmi 
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!<tracv, SO tliat tlicKoman annalists accused the Sam- chap. 

• XXXI. 

nites of liavimr brolvcn (lie truce as soon as Paniriiis '-rr..'— r/ 

, ‘ A.U.C. J.il. 

went out of oflice*'. In the utter confusion of tlic 
chronology of this period, and the obscurity of its 
history, we cannot tell whether the charge was M'ell 
founded or no. But the events of this year, d31, 
according to the common chronology, have been 
more than ordinarily disguised and su])pressed, for 
the annalists re])rcsGnt it as a year marked by no 
memorable action; whereas, in fact, it witnessed a 
coalition against Borne, which was indeed quickly 
dissolved, but in the mean time had exposed the 
republic to the most imminent jco])ardy. We must 
attempt to restore the outline at least of the real 
but lost picture. 

The Samnites had employed the year of the truce tiiccohmiIb 
m endeavouring to procure assistance for tliemsolves Apulia mui 
amongst the allies and subjects of Borne. Tliey sue- ' 
ceeded, either wholly or in part, "with the Apulians : 
some of whose cities’- revolted from the Bomans, 
and called in the Samnites to assist in reducing 
those who refused to join them. Thus when the 
truce was either ended, or broken, Q. Aiilius Cerre- 
tanus”, one of the consuls, was obliged to march 
with one consular army into Apulia; whilst the other 
consul, C. Sulpicius Longus, was sent into Samnium. 

Divy, VIII. 3/ . “ Ncc canim Cerretnnus, but says, “ Aulium 
ipsarum (induciarum) sancta tides quidam annalcs babent.” Ho him- 
fuit : adeo, postquam Papiriiim self calls him Aiiliiis, however, 
abissc magistratu numiatuni est, when he mentions his second con- 
arrccti ad bellandum aniini sunt.” sulship in the year 429. Livy, 

” Livy, VIIL 37. IX. 15. 

Livy calls him Q. iEmilius 
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CHAP Whether ho made his attack on the side of Cara- 

XXXI. 

— — ' pania, or from the country of the Pelignians and 
Mareians, "we know not; hut it appears at any rate 
that both consuls were engaged at a distance from 
Rome, and their communications with it would, 
therefore, he liable to great interruption. 
f^Secuief years had now elapsed since the rights of 

citizenship had been bestowed on the people 
aiiMgUsofof Privcrnum; thirteen years had passed since the 
oiwuiof tL privileges had been given to tlie Tusculans. 
ruKubns 3ut as this citizenship extended only to private 
rights, and conferred no political power ; (for neither 
the Privernatians nor the Tusculans were as yet in- 
cluded in any Roman tribe, and consequently they 
enjoyed no rights of voting;) so it was felt to be a 
degradation rather than a benefit ; or at any rate, 
it was fitted only for a temporary measure, which 
ought to pave the way for a more perfect union. 
We may conjecture also from what has taken place 
in other countries, that hopes had been held out, or 
even promises made, by the Romans, of which the 
fulfilment was afterwards indefinitely delayed ; and 
the nobility of Privernum and Tusculum, connected 
with those of Romo in their private relations, and 
aspiring to share with them also their poiiticai dis- 
tinctions, w'cre especially impatient of their actual 
condition. The Samnite war, and, above all, the 
absence of both the consular armies in remote parts 
of Italy, seemed to afford them an opportunity of 
enforcing their claims, and obliging the Romans 
to grant them a full equality of rights. Suddenly, 
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therefore, like the Irish volunteers of 1782, the peo- 
ple of Tusculum and Privernum flew to arms ; and 
the spirit which actuated them must indeed have 
been general, if it he true that the people of 
Velitrse although already included in a Eoman 
tribe, were yet persuaded to join them. One of their 
leaders was L. Fulvius Curvus, of Tusculum, and 
like the leaders of the Italian allies in the great war 
of the seventh century, he was invested with the 
title of consul A Privernatian leader was pro- 
bably associated with him in this dignity, in intima- 
tion that Tusculum and Privernum were resolved to 
form a distinct Roman commonwealth of their own. 
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In the bill proposed after- 
wards by M. Flavius for the pu- 
nishment of the Tusculans, it was 
proposed to punish all those “quo- 
rum ope ac consilio Veliterni Pri- 
vernatesque populo Romano hel- 
ium fecissent.” This can only 
allude to the short war of this 
year ; but the account of these 
events in Livy is so meagre, that if 
we only followed his narrative the 
allusion would be unintelligible ; 
for not a word had been said of 
Privernum since the war of 425, 
nor of Velitras since the great 
Latin war. Drakenborch, there- 
fore, is naturally at a loss to un- 
derstand the meaning of the pas- 
sage ; but as the statement of the 
language of the bill is likely to be 
authentic, we might venture even 
from that alone' to supply the de- 
fects of the other part of Livy’s 
narrative, even if we had not 
Pliny’s remarkable notice of L, 
Fulvius, which throw’s a light upon 
the whole transaction. 

“ Est et L. Fulvius inter in- 


signia exempla, Tusculanorum 
rebellantium consul ; eodemque 
honore quum transisset e.vornatus 
confertim a populo Romano : qui 
solus eodem anno quo fuerat hos- 
tis Romse triumphavit ex iis quo- 
rum consul fuerat.” Pliny, His- 
tor. Natur. VII. 44. Now the 
title of consul was Roman exclu- 
sively and not Latin ; the Latins 
had praetors and dictators, but no 
consuls ; which would naturally 
be the case, if the origin of the 
name at Rome were as accidental, 
and as connected w'ith the peculiar 
circumstances of the time, as I 
have supposed it to have been. 
See Vol. I. chap. xv. p. 312. If 
then Fulvius was really called con- 
sul and not prastor, the title must 
have been chosen with the same 
feeling as in the Italian war ; w’hen 
the Italian allies claiming to bo 
the true representatives of the 
Roman nation, elected their two 
consuls and twelve praetors in 
opposition to the consuls and 
praetors of the cit}' of Rome. 
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x\\i being Roman citizens, if the inhabitants of 

' — — ' the capital persisted in excluding them from the go- 
vernment and honours of their common country. 

NicMmarch Their measures seem to have been taken with the 

ofL Ful 

^tisupoix most careful secrecy, and the execution of them 

Thede fell upou the Romans like a thunderbolt. In the 

mandsoftUe * . 

insurgents^ dead of tlic night an alarm was given that an enemy 
^ was before the walls of Rome *'* ; the citizens arose 
in haste, each man seized his arms, and ran to the 
Capitol, or to defend the walls and secure the gates 
of the city. The attempt of L. Fulvius to surprise 
Rome, not less bold than the march of C. Pontius 
Tolesmus upon the Colline gate, was timely baffled ; 
and finding the city secured against a surprise, he 
retreated as rapidly as he had ad\anced But 
although this single blow had failed, it still revealed 
the magnitude of the actual danger. If Velitrio 
had joined in the revolt, what hope was there that 
the other cities of Latium would remain faithful? 
and if the whole storm of the Latin war should 


Livy, Vin 37 “Ilom*Bnoc- 
furnus terror ita ex somno trepi- 
datn repente civitatem exavit, ut 
capitoliuiT) atque arx mcsDiaque et 
porfffi plena armatorum fuerint, et 
cum concursatum conclamaluinque 
ad arma omnibus locts csset, prund 
luce nec auctor ncc causa ferrons 
comparuit ” The story thus given 
IS a mere absurdity , but it is pro 
bablc enough, if explained m 
the text V\c read of a similar 
night attack made by the ^qnians 
upon Tusculum toivards the dose 
oi the third century of Rome, 
Livy, III 23, and m the «ame 


manner Appius Herdomus had 
actually surprised the Capitol at 
Rome in the year 29 1 It may be 
that Fulvius expected to be joined 
by a party iritbin Rome ilstlf, aud 
the failure of this co operation 
may haie ruined his design That 
he should have retreated instantly, 
as soon as he found that ho was 
discovered, nas of course neces- 
sary , and thus there would have 
been no enemy to be seen from 
the walls of Rome when the day 
broke > and yet the alarm in the 
night was any thing but ima- 
ginary 
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again gather, when the Samnites were no longer 
allies of Rome, as in- the last war, but her deadly 
enemies, what prospect was left of victory? The 
pride of the Roman aristocracy was obliged to yield; 
and the self-same conduct which in Vitruvius 
Vaccus five years before they had punished with 
death, they were now obliged in the case of L. Ful- 
vius Curvus to reward with the consulship. What 
security they could give, that they would keep their 
plighted faith, we know not; but L. Fulvius was so 
satisfied, thaF^lie went over to the Romans, and his 
countrymen and their allies, assured that their de- 
mands would be granted, laid down their arms. A 
mad if not a treacherous attempt to disturb this un- 
derstanding was made by M. Flavius one of the 
tribunes; he proposed a law for visiting with con- 
dign punishment those citizens of Tusculum who 
had been the instigators of the late insurrection. 
This must undoubtedly have included L. Fulvius 
himself ; and had the laAv passed, the Latins in indig- 
nation and despair would have risen as one man; 
and the quarrel would have become utterly irrecon- 
cileable. One tribe, the Pollian, voted in favour of 
it, and even expressed its wish for a still bloodier 
vengeance on the whole people of Tusculum, such 
as the Athenians had taken upon the revolted Me- 
lians and Scionseans. But all the other tribes, to the 
number of eight-and-twenty, had the wisdom to 
reject the bill. In the very next census the Tuscu- 

=7 Livy, VII. 37. 

VOL. II. P 
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CHAP Ians®® jiTid Prhernatians received the full rights of 
— ' citizenship ; but L. Fulvius obtained the object of 
his ambition even vithout this short delay; he was 
elected at once Roman consul; and the man who 
in one year had led a hostile aimy to assail the very 
walls of Rome, was in the next year invested with 
the highest civil and military power in the Roman 
Commonwealth. 

rourtbeam \Vhat became of the consular armies in Samnium 

yaign of the 

"m of iff Apulia, while these important events were pass- 

Romans jug in ncighbourhood of Rome, vse have no 
means of discovering. It is certain that they gained 
no victories ; it is possible that tboj may have sus- 
tained some defeats, and that their ill fortune may 
have helped to break the spirit of the Roman go- 
vernment, and to enforce a compliance with the 
demands of the Tusculans. But when the seeds of 
dissension near home were destroyed, and Tusculum 
and the other neighbouring cities were cordially 
united with Rome, the war in Samnium assumed a 
different aspect. Tlie Roman annals represent the 
year 432 as one marked by most brilliant victories ; 
although some accounts*^ ascribed the merit of them 


This 13 knonn »ilb regard to 
the PriYCTDatvans, because they 
were included m the tnbo Uren- 
tina or Oufentina, nfaich nas 
created m 436 Sec Livy, IX 20 
Diodorus, XIX 10 With r^ard 
to the Tusculans it is only a con- 
jecture, but we never hear of them 
afterwards, except as full cilueus, 
and their being enrolled in the 


Papinan tribe, (which is known 
from Livy, VIII 37,) soems to 
suit with the supposition that they 
were admitted to the full franchise 
by L Papirms Cursor, who, as 
appears from the Fasti Capitolini, 
was one of the censors of the jear 
43G, when the Falcnan and TJfen- 
tine tribes were created 
« Liv^, VIII 38,30 
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to tlie consuls, Q. Fabiiis and L. Fulvius, •while 
others gave it to a dictator, A. Cornelius Arvina. ' 
All agreed, however, in saying that the Sainnites 
sustained a bloody defeat, insomuch that the party in 
Sainniuni which was favourable to peace obtained 
for the moment an ascendancy. This party resolved 
to purchase the friendship of Rome by the humblest 
concessions; all prisoners and all plunder taken 
from the Romans ■were to be restored ; all the de- 
mands of the Romans before the war were to be 
fully satisfied : and Brutulus Papins, the leader of 
the war party, was to bo given up to the Romans as 
the man who had broken the peace between the two 
nations. Brutulus Papius, it is said, would not be 
given up alive ; he killed himself, and only his life- 
less body was offered to the vengeance of his ene- 
mies, But the Romans, thinking that a party which 
could }ueld so much Avould not dare to refuse any 
thing, rejected even these terms, and would be con- 
tented with nothing less than that the Samnites 
should acknowledge their supremacy, and become 
their dependent allies^'. One unsuccessful campaign 
was not enough to reduce so brave a people to 
such an humiliation ; the whole nation resolved to 
try the chance of war once more ; and their choice 
of an imperator or captain-general for the approach- 
ing campaign fell on a man who has deserved to be 
called the Samnite Hannibal, or Caius Pontius of 
Telesia®^ 

_ 30 Livy, VIII. 39. Dion Cas- Appian, III. Fragm. 4. 
sins, Fragm Ursin. 143. 32 jjg jg called Pontius Telesi- 

P 2 
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CHAP The miliHry lustor) of the ensuing jear is more 
mh " than ordinanl) obscure, because the annals ^^e^e 
pa gn Tbe ^vlth notlung but the stones about the disaster 

itotnans jti ° 

vade Sam Caudiuin, aud, as usual, these stones never think 

c UDi from ^ 

Campania connecting tlio event to which they relate uitli 
the circumstances which led to it, but plunge into 
the midst of it at once The two new consuls, it is 
said, T Vetunus and Sp Postnmius, at the head of 
tuo consular armies, consisting each of two Roman 
legions, and a considerable force of auxiliaries, 
marched from Rome into Campania, as if it was 
intended to strike a blow at the great Sammte cities 
on the southern side of the Matese at Caudium, and 
Telosia, and Beneientum, or, as it nas then called, 
]Nrale>entum The last campaign m Apulia had, 
prohabl), recovered the revolted cities m that coun- 
try, and the Roman party amongst the Apulians uas 
supposed to be strong enough to retain their coun- 
trymen in their alliance with Rome Thus the seat 
of war Mas removed entirely to the southern frontier 
of Samnium , and C Pontius, the Sammte general, 
Mas prepared to defend the passes Mhich lead from 
the plain of Naples to Bene^entum and the higher 
\alle)S within the line of the Apennines 

order to tempt the Romans to plunge 
cauSmtn blindly luto thcsG defiles, Pontuis contriied to mis- 
lead them by a false report tint the whole Sammte 


nus hy the author of the little also Pontius Tele«inii« and po« 
work De Vins inualnl)us"mthe s bly a doacendant of the Pontius 
notice of Sp Postumius The who defeated the Romans at the 
great Sammte leader who (ought pass of Caudium 
so obstinately against Sylla was 
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army was gone off into Apulia and "was there busily 
engaged in besieging Luceria; as if trusting to the '' 
natural strength of their own country to withstand 
the invasion of the Roman consuls. The consuls 
believed this story, and thinking on the one hand, 
that the danger of their allies made it necessary to 
choose the shortest route into Apulia, Mdiile the 
absence of the Samnite army would enable them to 
force their way through Samnium without difficulty, 
they entered the fatal pass of Caudium. This was 
a cut or valley in the outer line or wall of the Apen- 
nines, leading from the plain of Campania under the 
foot of Tiburnus to Maleventum. The modern road 
from Naples to Beuevento still runs through it, and 
it is now called the valley of Arpaia®^ 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 


Livy, IX. 2. At what period 
in this campaign, or by wliat forces, 
Luceria was really won over to the 
Samnite alliance, it is not possible 
to say. A part of the Samnite 
forces may have been in Apulia 
when the Romans entered Sam- 
nium ; and C. Pontius may have 
won his victory with an army much 
inferior in numbers to that of the 
Romans. But the history of this 
campaign, cannot be completely 
restored. 

The situation of the pass of 
Caudium has been a matter of dis- 
pute. Mr. Gandy, in a memoir 
published by Mr. Keppel Craven, 
in his tour through the southern 
provinces of Naples, p. 12 — 20, 
places it in a narrow gorge on the 
little stream of the Isclero, above 
Sant’ Agata de’ Goti. But Nie- 
buhr adheres to the common opi- 
nion that it was the valley between 
Arienzo and Arpaia, through which 


the present road from Naples to 
Benevento runs. A village in the 
midst of this defile is still called 
Forchia, and Niebuhr says that the 
defile itself was even in the middle 
ages distinguished by the name of 
La Furcula Caudina. The dispute 
has been only occasioned by the 
supposition that Livy’s description 
of the scene was topographically 
correct, and by the difficulty of 
reconciling it with the actual cha- 
racter of the valley of Arpaia. 
Blit Livy’s descriptions, unless we 
can be sure that they are taken 
from some writer who was careful 
about such matters, deserve no 
credit ; and the picture which he 
gives of the pass of Caudium is 
but a representation of almost all 
mountain valleys, which contract 
at intervals into mere gorges, and 
expand between these gorges into 
something almost deserving the 
name of a plain. It is said that 
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CHAP In this valley the Roman army found itself on a 
sudden surrounded by the enemy, who slio^ved 
feaied and theuiselves ou botli flanks and on the rear, as soon 

then Trtitat 

IS cut off as the heads of the columns were stopped by the 
obstacles with which the Samnites bad blocked up 
the road in front of them. Thus entangled m a 
situation nearly similar to that of Flaminius at Thra- 
symenus, the Romans were completely defeated®^. 
Night, ho^^ever, sa\ed them from total destruction; 
but to retreat to the plains was impossible : the pass 
in their rear, by which they had entered the valley, 
was secured by the enem) ; so that they had no 
other resource but to encamp m the ralley, not/ar 
from the scene of their defeat, and there hopelessly 
to abide the issue. The Samnites, liaMng thus got 
them in their power, ■waited quietly till famine 
should do their work for them Occupying the road 
both in front and on the rear of the Romans, and 
^ guarding e^ery possible track by which the enemy 

i might try to escape over the hills on either side of 


the Talley of Arpaiais too opeo to 
suit such a dc-scnpiton Both 
Mtebuhr and Mr KeppcI Craven 
call It. however, a narrow valley, 
and the Romans, as the/ bare 
guided every other part of the 
storj, were likely al © to exag- 
gerate the natural difficulties of 
the ground, in order to lessen the 
shame of their dcfcjit 
“ Liv\, as IS well known, makes 
the Romans surrender without a 
blow, overcome by the Insupcra-. 
ble difficulties of the ground where 
they had been entrapped But 
Appian, when he enumerates the 
oluccrs who signed the Capitula 


tion afterwards, names only twelve 
oidiiary tribunes, and say«, that 
those who signed wore all who 
Were surviving , ovfiTrui'res otrot 
fifr/i rt>vt 

in Fragm 4, Nowtwocon- 
«ular armies consisted of four le- 
gions, and had twenty-fonr mili- 
tary tribunes so that half of the 
full number must have been either 
killed or disabled b^ their wounds 
And Cicero m two places quoted 
by Niebuhr, (l)e Othciis, III 80, 
and He Senectutc, 12,) expressly 
sajs that there was a battle of 
Caudium, in which the Romans 
were dcfi-atcd 
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tlie valle}’’, they easily repulsed some desperate at- ^xxl 
tempts made by tlie Romans to break out ; and a ' ' 

large army sur])riscd on its march, \Yith all its com- 
munications cut ofi', and hemmed in Avithin a single 
narrow valley, could not possibly have the means of 
subsistence beyond a very short period. Accordingly 
the Romans soon threw themselves on the mercy of 
the conqueror: “Put us to the sword ^V’ they said, 

“ sell us as slaves, or keep us as prisoners till we are 
ransomed ; only save our bodies, whether living or 
dead, from all unworthy insults.” They might have 
remembered how their own countr}’men were accus- 
tomed to lead their captive enemies in triumph, and 
to execute them in cold blood in the common prison ; 
nay, how they had lately demanded even the lifeless 
body of a noble Samnite, Brutulus Papins, to be 
given up to them, and had deprived it of the rites 
of burial. But now they could understand that it 
became a noble nature to show mercy, and that an 
unfortunate enemy deserved to be treated with com- 
passion. 

They spoke to one who could feel this in the hour 
of triumph, and not merely when fortune had turned 


against him. The father of C. Pontius had been no Romans, 
stranger to the philosophy of Greece ; his intercourse 
with the Tarentines had made him acquainted, it was 
said, with Archytas®' : nay, he had even taken part 


2’’ Appian, III. Fragm, 4, $ 2. this story on the authority of 
Compare Dionysius, XVI. 4, Nearchus of Tarentum, -wlioin he 
Fragm. Mai, . had himself personally known, 

3' Cicero, de Senectute, XII. and who had repeated it to him 
§ 41. Cicero makes Cato relate on the authority of some old men, 
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the waist to the knees, and leaving the upper part of 
the body naked, now that the soldiers had been 
obliged to give up their coats of mail. Even the con- 
suls were obliged to appear in this humble plight, for 
their ^\ar cloaks, paludamenta, were taken from 
them, and their lictors ordered to leave them the 
instant they came out of the camp. The six hun- 
dred knights were then delivered up to the Sam- 
nites, and the rest of the Roman army, stripped of 
their arms and baggage, passed in order through an 
opening purposely made for them in the Samnite 
lines of blockade**. Two spears were set upright jn 
this opening, and a third was fastened across them 
at the top; and through this gateway the van- 
quished army marched out, as a token that they had 
been conquered in nar, and owed their lives to the 
enemy’s mercy. It was no peculiar insult devised 
for this occasion, but a common usage so far as 
appears in all similar cases** ; like the modem cere- 


was naked * Dion Cas«ius less cor- 
rectly calls them yvitvovt, ’E*c- 
Xtvov avToiir ns to auro fvyov yv/i- 
vovf rJcrrXtfflv ovntp tX«ij0<iT<r 
affxiBTjaav. Frag. Mai, XXXVII. 
It may be observed, that this con- 
dition of allovring each soldier to 
march out nith a «ingle article 
of clothing Mas granted by the 
Athenian commanders to the Pot!- 
dmans, when Potidsa was taken 
in the second year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian Mar , and that the Athe- 
nian government complained of 
the treaty as too favourahlc to the 
vanquished. See Thucydides, II. 
70 . 

‘O piif HovTiQs irapaXimt n 


Tov 8taT«xt«rfiaTor Appian, Frag. 
IV. § 0. Aiartlxio-pa, “ a cross or 
dividing Mall,” because the Sam- 
nite blockade M'ould be effected 
merely by carrying two lines across 
the valley, one above the Roman 
camp and the other below it. The 
nature of the ground rendered a 
circumvallatton, or Ttepirtlxicpf^t 
unoeccssary. 

This IS shown by the story of 
Cmcinnatus, Mhich represents the 
^quians as made to pass under 
the joke by Cmcinnatus under 
similar circumstances. And Dio- 
nysius expressly calls it a Roman 
custom to make an enemy who had 
surrendered pass under thojoke^ 
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inony of ])ilii]g arms -wlien a garrison or army sur- 
render tliemselves as prisoners of war. So far, ' ' 

indeed, was Pontius from beliaving with any unusual 
insolence, that he ordered carriages to he provided 
for the sick and wounded of the Roman army; and 
furnished^'’ them with provisions sufficient to support 
them till they should reach Rome. 

In far different plight, and with far other feelings They retreat 
than they had entered the pass of Caudium, did the •■'«<> f™'" 

^ tliciicc re- 

Roman army issue out from it again upon the plain 
of Campania. Defeated and disarmed, they knew 
not what reception they might meet with from their 
Campanian allies ; it was possible that Capua might 
shut her gates against them, and go over to the vic- 
torious enemy. But the Campanians behaved faith- 
fully and generously they sent supplies of arms, 
of clothing, and of provisions to meet the Romans 
even before they arrived at Capua ; they sent new 
cloaks, and the lictors and fasces of their own magi- 
strates, to enable the consuls to resume their fitting 
state ; and when the army approached their city the 
senate and people went out to meet them, and wel- 
comed them both individually and publicly with the 
greatest kindness. No attentions, however, could 
soothe the wounded pride of the Romans : they 
could not bear to raise their eyes from the ground, 
nor to speak to any one ; full of shame they con- 
tinued their march to Rome : when they came near 

III. 22, p. 469, Reiske. The same Appian, Fragm. IV. ^ 6. 

thing is implied in the definition Livy, IX. 6. Dion Cassius, 

of the terms “jugum,” and “sub Fragm. Mai, XXXVI. 
jugum mitti,” in Festus. 
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CHAP to it, all those soldiers who had a home in the 
— country dispersed and escaped to their several 
houses singly and silently, whilst those who lived in 
Rome lingered without the walls till the sun was 
set, and stole to their homes under coier of the 
darkness The consuls were obliged to enter the 
city publicly and m the light of day, but they loohed 
upon themselves as no longer worthy to be the chief 
magistrates of Rome.^and they shut themseUes up 
at home in pnvaej. • 

onefftiia Nor was the blow less deeply felt by the senate 
otvhc«nawand b) the whole people The actual loss in the 
an pco c captiMty of SIX hundred of the 

flowei of the youth of Rome, were enough of them- 
selves to throw the nation into mourning; how much 
more grievous were they when accompanied by such 
utter defeat and humiliation^®^ All business was 
suspended ; all orders put on mouinmg; the knights 
and senators laid aside their gold rings, and took off 
the well-known red border of their dress which 
marked their rank * in e\ery house there was weep- 
ing and w ailing for those who had returned home 
dishonoured, no less than for those who were dead or 
captiie ; and all ceremonies of rejoicing, all festivals, 
and all private mamages, were suspended, till they 
could he celebrated m a jear of better omen. A 
dictator^® was named to hold the comitia for the 
election of new consuls; hut the augurs declared 

Appian, Fragm IV } 7 sals were obliged to re«ign tlicir 
Livy, IX 7. office immediately , ^npavriKo 

^ Appian ood Livy, obi supra «7rovoBi’, Vll 20. 

Zonaras sa^s, lliat the con- 
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that the appointment was null and void ; another 5 :xxl 
dictator was then chosen, but the same objection ' ' 

was repeated : till at last, as if the g'ods abhorred 
every magistrate of this fatal year, the elections 
were held by an interrex. This interrex was ]\I. 

Valerius Corvinus, and the consuls chosen were 
two of the most eminent citizens in the Common- 
wealth, Q. Publilius Philo, the author of the Pub- 
lilian laws, and L. Papirius Cursor, who had so 
sternly upheld military discipline in his late dic- 
tatorship. 

Wg cannot suppose that the Samnites would have 
allowed their victory to remain long uniniprovod, 
without assurino; themselves whether it was the in- ‘[> l’ enemy 
tentioii of the Roman ofovernment to ratify the 

° vilo Signed 

treaty or no. But the chronology and history of’‘- 
these events are alike so meagre or so wilfully falsi- 
fied, that it is scarcely possible to ascertain cither 
the dates or the real character of the transactions 
which followed. As soon as the new consuls came 
into office, the question of the ratification of the 
treaty •''' was brought before the senate. Sp. Postu- 
mius, one of the consuls of the last year, being called 
upon to deliver his opinion, declared at once that 
the treaty ought not to be accepted, but that him- 
self and his late colleague, T. Veturius, with every 
officer who had taken the oaths to the Samnites, 
should be given up to them, as having promised 
what they were unable to perform. The senate em- 


“ Livy, IX. 7. 


Livy, IX. 8. 
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braced hi*s proposal; and to many of the senatois it 
in^ol^cd a personal sacrifice scarcely less than that 
n-hich he "was making himself, inasmuch as they were 
exposing their sons, who were amongst the six hun- 
dred hostages, to the \engeance of the enemy. But 
the Romans ^vere as regardless of their own indivi- 
dual feelings as of the laws of justice and good 
faith, when either were set in the balance against 
national pride and ambition. The consuls and all 
the other officers who had sworn with them to the 
Samnites were committed to the charge of the 
feciales, and were by them conducted into Samnium. 
They were then half stripped, as when they passed 
under the yoke, their bands were hound behind their 
backs, and the fccialcs solemnly delivered them over 
to the Samnites, as men whose persons were justly 
forfeited to them in atonement for their breach of 
faith. No sooner vvas this surrender completed, than 
Sp. Postumius struck the Roman fecialis®’ violently 


*" Lwy, IX 10. Niebuhr sup- 
poses that there must hare existed 
between Rome and Samnium at 
this period a relation of iswohty , 
that IS, that the citizens oi either 


when given up by the Romans, 
and so having ceased to be a Ro- 
man Citizen, Immediately toot up 
his franchise as a citizen of Sam 
mum But this supposition ap- 
pears to me unnecessary and im- 

f irobablc Sp Postumius could 
lave no choice of becoming a citi- 
zen ofSammum, for he was given 


up to the Samnites, deditus, and 
therefore had no rights whatever 
in relation to them, but became 
their absolute property. See the 
language held with respect to the 
Caoipanians when they surren- 
dered themselves to Rome, ac- 
cording to the Homan story, to 
obtain protection against the Sam- 
nites Ltvy, VII 31 The mean- 
ing of Postumius’ action and words 


those of their slaves If Samnite 
slaves had |ilunderi.d the Roman 
tcrritorj , the Romans would have 
Called upon the Samnites to give 
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with liis knee, his hands and feet being fettered; xxxi. 
and cried out, “ I now belong to the Samnites, and ' 

I have done violence to the sacred person of a Roman 
fecialis and ambassador. Ye will rightfully wage 
war with us, Romans, to avenge this outrage.” It is 
hard to say whether this trickery, at once so base 
and so foolish, should be ascribed to mere hypocrisy 
or to fanaticism ; for the fanatic is as prone to false- 
hood as to cruelty, and justifies to himself the one 
no less than the other, by liolding that the end sanc- 
tifies the means. 

Yet it is a fanaticism, less wicked indeed,' but 

even more extraordinary, when a man like Livy can ceptthem, 

describe such a scene, and can represent, as he has 

done, the conduct of Pontius in such strong contrast 

with that of the Romans, without appearing to feel 

any admiration of the one, or any shame for the 

other. Pontius refused the offered victims, "They 
\ 

were not the guilty persons he said, "nor would 
he, by transferring the punishment to them, acquit 
their country. The Roman government had reaped 


them satisfaction for the wrong ; 
and in this sense a Samnite slave 
had now insulted a Roman fecialis, 
and Rome had thus received a 
wrong, for which she might either 
demand satisfaction, or seek it 
herself by arms. The latter course 
might lawfully be taken, unless 
there was a special treaty by which 
the contracting parties had bound 
themselves to appeal to negotiation 
in case of any dispute between 
them, before thej' had recourse to 
arms. And accordingly we find 
such a clause in the truce con- 


cluded between Athens and Lace- 
daemon, in the ninth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, Thucyd. IV. 
118, where the parties mutually 
engage ra dfj.(piXoya diKrj SiaXveiv 
avfv nokf/j-ov. But the Spartans 
at the beginning of the war had 
chosen to follow a different course, 
and to seek redress for their al- 
leged grievances by a direct appeal 
to arms, without any negotiation. 
See Thucyd. I. 86. 

Dion Cassius, Fragm. Mai, 
XXXVII. Livy, IX. 11. 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP, tlie advantages of the treaty of Caudium, but 
' — ' — refused to fulfil its conditions. Either the legions 
should he replaced in their desperate position, from 
M’hicli nothing but that treaty could have delivered 
them, or the stipulated price of their deliverance 
should be paid. Tlie gods would not be mocked with 
the trickery of a childish superstition, which endea- 
voured to abuse their holy names for the support of 
perfidy and injustice,” So Sp. Postumius and his 
companions were given back to the Roman feciales, 
and returned unhurt to their own army. 

Exaggerated Such is the account which the Roman annalists 
victoneaec have given of the famous defeat and treaty of the 
pass of Caudium. It differs in many respects pro- 
bably from the truth ; yot it is accurate and trust- 
worthy, when compared with the stories of the 
transactions which followed. L. Papirius Cursor was 
one of the favourite heroes of Roman tradition ; his 
remarkable swiftness of foot, his gigantic strength, 
his enormous capacities for food, and the iron strict- 
ness of his discipline, accompanied as it was by occa- 
sional touches of rough humour **, all contributed to 
make his memory popular, somewhat in the same 
way ns Richard Cceur de Lion has been admired 
. amongst us; and his countrymen boasted that lie 
would have been a worthy champion to have fought 
against Alexander the Great, if Alexander had ever 
invaded Italy. Tliis favourite leader w’as consul in 
the year immediately following the affair of the Pass 

“ Sec the character giren him related there, and bv Dion Casaiu«, 
by Livy, IX IC,aQdtfieanecdotes Fr. Mai,XXXlX. 
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of Caudium ; so great a warrior must have signally 
avenged that disgrace ; and accordingly, he was made 
to realize the most sanguine wishes of the national 
vanity ; he retook Luceria the fatal town which 
had tempted the consuls of the last year to rush 
blindly into the defile of Caudium; and in it he 
recovered all the arms and all the standards which 
had been taken from the Romans, and above all he 
there found the six hundred Roman knights who had 
been given up as hostages, and delivered them all 
safe and sound. Thus every stain of the late disas- 
ter was wiped away ; but the pride of the Samnites 
must also be humbled : seven thousand Samnite sol- 
diers were taken in Luceria, and were sent away 
unhurt, after having been made to pass half naked 
under the yoke, and C. Pontius himself, by the espe- 
cial favour of the gods, was their commander, so that 
the ignominy which he had inflicted on the Romans 
was now worthily returned upon his own head. No 
wonder that after such a marvellous victory L. Papi- 
rius should have entered Rome in triumph ; and 
never, since M. Camillus had triumphed over the 
Gauls, had there, been seen, it was said, so glorious a 
spectacle. The two triumphs, indeed, may well be 
compared with one another ; both are equally glo- 
rious, and both also are either wholly or in part the 
inventions of national vanity. 

The Fasti Capitolini for this year are, unluckily, 

Papirius’ campaign is given Mai, XXXVIII. in Dionysius, 
at length by Livy, IX. 13 — 15. Fragm. Vaticana, XXXVI. and in 
Traces of the same story are to be Floras, I, 16. 
found in Dion Cassius, Fragm, 

Q, 2 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 


But the Ro- 
mans were 
really very 
successful. 
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x\x? partially legible ; but it is remarlvable that they 

— ' — ' contain tlie names of three dictators, of only one of 
whom there is the slightest notice in Livy, and that 
they place the triumph of L Papinus not in this 
jear but in the following, when, according to them, 
he was for the third time elected consul One of 
the three dictators was L Cornelius Lentulus, and as 
the Cornelian house was very numerous and power- 
ful, there were not wanting wiiters who claimed for 
him the glory of all the supposed victories*® of this 
}ear, which others bad given to L Papinus Victo- 
iies as unreal as the pretended conquest of Luceria 
might well be ascribed to different persons, that 
town had only been just taken by the Samnites, and 
it IS impossible to believe that they would have kept 
their most precious trophies and the whole number 
of their hostages, m a foreign and conquered city, 
rather than in the cities of Samnium itself Besides, 
there is reason to doubt whether Luceria was reco- 
vered at all before the year 440, at which time Livy 
places what according to him was its second recap- 
ture, as It had just before revolted to the enemy 
The real events of this jear cannot be ascertained, 
hut there is every probabilitj that the Romans were, 
in truth, successful, that they did much to remove 
the feeling of discouragement from the minds of 
their own soldiers, and to lower the confidence of 
the Sammtes It appears that the victory of the 
pass of Caudium had not been a solitary advantage 


Lit/, IX, 12 
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to the enemy ; for they .had also taken Luceria in 
Ajmlia, and driven the Roman colonists out of Fre- ' — '' — ' 
gellae^^ the occupation of which place had been 
one of the immediate causes of the war. The people 
of Satricum also, in the heart of Lati um, are said 
to have revolted to the Samnites ; a fact which is 
thus barely noticed, with the remarkable addition, 
that the Satricans took an active part in the reco- 
very of Fregellse. Thus the consuls, Publilius and 
Papirius, had an arduous task to accomplish ; and 
they well justified the confidence of their countiy- 
men, who had selected them above all other citizens 
to retrieve the honour and the fortune of Rome. 

Fregellse on the upper Liris, and Satricum in the The Roman 
heart of Latium, the one on the upper road, the Apulia. 
Via Latina, from Rome to Capua, the other nearly 
on the lower road, by Anxur and Fundi, were now 
fallen into the ponder of the enemy ; and the war 
might at any moment, by the revolt of the Her- 
nicans, or of a greater number of the Latin or old 
Volscian cities, be brought under the very walls of 
Rome. Yet the Romans resolved at once to fix the 
seat of Avar in Apulia, in the same spirit of courage 
and Avisdom Avhich made them send troops to Spain, 
even when Hannibal AA^as in the heart of Italy. 

Luceria had fallen, and unless the Romans could 
effectually support their party in Apulia," that whole 
country would soon be lost to them and strengthen 
the power of their enemy. Accordingly, L. Papirius 


Livy, IX. 12. 


Livy, IX. 12. 16. 
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gAP. Cursor marched'® into Apulia by the longer but 
— — ' uninterrupted route tbrougb the country of the Ves- 
tinians and along the coast of the Adriatic ; ■u’bile 
Q. Publilius was to force bis "uay through Samnium 
and so effect a junction with his colleague. If the 
main force of the Samnites was employed in Apulia, 
it is possible that a Roman consular army, consisting 
of tuo Roman legions and an equal number of allied 
troops, might have found no army in Samnium strong 
enough to -obstruct its march ; and it would of itself 
avoid engaging in the siege of any of the Samnite 
cities. But the account of Publilius* exploits is so 
ext^a^agant, and at thQ same time so \ague'®, that 
we cannot tell by uhat line he reached Apulia : it is 
only certain that both consuls were engaged on the 
other side of Italy during the whole campaign, and 
that whether they retook Luceria or not, the progress 
of revolt in Apulia uas effectually checked, 
a“uto«ii*p» ^Iean'«hile the neighbourhood of Rome could not 
t Rome for left defcnceless ; and the dictators of this ^ear 

he protec >< 

ion of the 


itj 


” Liry, JX 14 “Locis inait- 
timis poTTcneral Arpos” 

The account is vogtJC, for it 
names no scene of action more 
definite than Samnium “ Pub- 
lihus in Samnio substitit adversus 
Caudinas Icpioncs ” Livy, IX 12 
“Adversus Caudinas leones” is 
also a vague expression, for it may 
signify cither the troops that had 
lately been engaged at Caudium 
under C. Pontius, or the forces of 
the city of Caudium, or of the 
whole tribe or district of the Can- 
dinians, one of the great divisions 
of the Samnitc nation And it is 
extravagant, because it represents 


the Sammtes as flying from the 
field of battle in Samnium directl} 
into Apuha, when they were m 
such a state of total rout that 
they did not venture to defend 
their own camp Had this been 
the case they would rather have 
fled for shelter to their own cities, 
than have gone to a foreign coun- 
trj which Was at that very time 
the scat of active warfare , to say 
nothing of the absurdity of an 
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•were probably appointed to provide for the safety of 
the capital, and to prevent the example of Satricnm ^ 
from spreading amongst the other cities of Latium. 
But traces of the old patrician party spirit may here 
be again observed, as in the dictatorship of j\I. IMar- 
collns six years before. Q. Publilius had named 
C. jMaDiiius as dictator, a man of a plebeian family 
like himself, and n-ho together vith himself uas 
made the subject of a more violent attack from the 
patricians in his second dictatorship six years after- 
■wards. The augurs no doubt declared his apjtoint- 
nient to have been invalid, as they had done in the 
case of j\Iarcellus ; and accordingly he resigned, and 


Only fragments of tiic Fasti 
Capitolini arc here legible, so tliat 
the names of the tlirce dictators 
of this year, and of their masters 
of the horse arc mutilated, and 
stand thus, 

C. Ma . . . 

M. Fos . . . 

L. Cork . . . 

L. PAriRiu . . 

T. Manli . . . 

L. PAriniu . . . 

That the first dictator and master 
of the horse were C. hlienius, 
spelt Mainius in the Fasti, and 
M. Foslius, admits of no doubt, 
as the Fasti, in noticing the dic- 
tatorship of C. Maenius six years 
later, call him then dictator for 
the second time, [11, Diet,] The 
second dictator is clearly L, Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, who is mentioned 
by Livy, and the third is as cer- 
tainly T, Manlius ; but the two 
L, Papirii, who arc named suc- 
cessively as masters of the horse, 
are very uncertain, Sigonius makes 


the latter of them to have been 
L, Papirius Crassns, who was cen- 
sor two years afterwards, and the 
former he thinks, was L. Papirius 
Cursor, the son of the consul, who 
was himself afterwards so distin- 
guished in the third Samnite war. 
But the annals which Livy notices 
as having made L. Papirius Cursor 
master of the horse to L. Cor- 
nelius, meant niidoubtcdly L. Pa- 
pirius the father, and not the son. 
This, however, could not have 
been the meaning of the Fasti 
Capitolini ; for it is j)lain that they 
made L. Papirius consul in this 
year, although the names of the 
consuls do not exist on our present 
fragments, inasmuch as in the next 
year they call him “ Cos: III.” — I 
imagine, therefore, that the second 
L. Papirius who was master of the 
horse in this jmar must have been 
L. Papirius Mugillanus ; the same 
man whom some annals, according 
to Livy, made consul instead of 
L, Papirius Cursor in the year 
following. 


CITAP. 

XXXI. 
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XM ^ patrician was appointed to succeed him, P Cor- 
’ nelius Lentulu‘5 Thus far the accounts are intelli- 
gible , but why LentuUis also ‘should have resigned, 
and the consuls have been required to make a third 
choice, it IS not so easy to discover Tins third dic- 
tator was T Manlius, apparently the same !Manhus 
who eighteen jears before had gamed the great vie 
tory over the Latins by Mount Vesuvius, and it is 
probable that b} him were held the comitia for the 
following year, at which L Papinus Cur&or was 
again elected consul, together with Q Aulius Ceire- 
tanus It may be that the patrician party were 
anxious to secure the re election of Papinus, and 
that P Lentulus had been opposed to it Manlius, 
on the contrary, so much resembled Papinus in the 
sterner points of his character, that he was likely to 
agree with those who thought his re election de- 
sirable 

Papinus in Ins military conduct justified the con 
fidence of his countrjmen He recovered Satri- 
cum“, while his colleague earned on the war with 
continued success in Apulia The authors of the 
revolt of Satricum were executed, the people were 
disarmed and the town secured by a strong garrison 
Thus again the sparks of a Latin insurrection, the 
greatest of all dangers, were put out before they 
could burst into a flame 

nice for In the next )ear the Sammies®^ are said to have 
concluded a truce with the Romans for two jears, 
but it ma) he that this truce onl) restrained the two 
« Ltry IX IG « Livy IX 20 


TRUCE FOR TWO YEARS. 


2n3 


parties from directly invading’ each other’s territories, 

Avliilc it left them at liberty to sn])port their respcc- ' — — 
tivc allies in Apulia. At any rate the war continued 
in that country \Yithout intermission, but with uni- 
form success on the side of the Ilomans. Teanum, 
Caniisium, and Forentum‘'’‘, submitted to Rome and 
became her dependent allies; and Apulia was so far 
reduced, that the consuls, towards the end of the 
second year of the truce, 437-8, proceeded to carry 
the war into Lucania, and took a jilace called Neru- 
lum But no further progress was made at present 
in that quarter. 

During these tM*o years of truce the Romans were Two now 
engaged in consolidating their power in their own tribes ma- 
immediate neighbourhood. The censors, L. Papirius " 
Crassus and C. Mcenius, created two now tribes in 
the years 436-7, the Ufentine and the Falerian, and 
enrolled in some of the old tribes an accession of 
citizens. The Roman settlors in Campania, who had 
received grants of land there after the Latin war, 
were put under the government of a pnufect, who 
was yearly sent to Capua to administer justice 
amongst them and amongst the Roman citizens 
residing in Capua itself, according to the Roman 
law ; and anew constitution was given to the colony 
of Antium, probably improving the condition of the 

Livy, TX. 20. Greek cities of Laos on one sea, 

Livy, IX. 20. If this place and Sj'baris on tlie other, 
was the Norulum of the Itineraries, Livy, IX. 20. Diodorus, XIX. 

the consuls must have penetrated 10. 

deeply into Lucania ; tor the Ne- Livj^, IX. 20, and compare 

rulum of the Itineraries lay far to Niebuhr, Vol. III. 339. 
the south, nearly between the 
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Sxi' old Volscian population. The importance of Antium 
' — • — as a naval station made it desirable to leave there no 
seeds of disaffection ; the more so, if the Tarentines, 
as is not improbable, furnished the Samnites with 
some naval assistance at this period, and made occa- 
sional descents on the coasts of Latium. 

Unsettled Whether there had been any interference of the 

elate of ^ • 

men'emmds Romans in the domestic affairs of the Campanian 

m Campa- , i 

cities which excited jealousy; or whetber tbe in- 
creasing success of Rome in the war with Samnium 
created a general alarm amongst her allies, lest they 
should bo left without any power capable of check- 
ing her absolute ascendancy, we find at any rate that 
about this time there was a general restlessness 
amongst tho Campanians, and that the Samnites 
were encouraged to adopt the wiser policy of car- 
rying the war into the territory of their enemies’ 
allies, rather than abide the storm passively at home. 
The Falerian tribe which had been recently created 
; at Rome included that part of Campania known hy 

the name of the Falcrnian territory ; the Roman 
settlers there would certainly he enrolled in it, while 
it did not comprise the inhabitants of Gales, Fundi, 
or Formifc. Privileges granted to some are a source 
of discontent if denied to others ; and the creation 
of a Roman tribe so near to them, into which they 
were not admitted, might make the Campanian 
towns more impatient of their relation of mere 
alliance. Thus Nuceria®* had revolted in the pre- 


Diodorus, XIX. 65, Coraparo Livy, IX. 38. 41. 
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ceding year, and other towns were ready on the first xxx^ 
opportunity to follow its example. ' — — ' 

But here ao-ain the chronoloo'v and history arc 

° _ O'' *' Iiitfsarc 

both involved in inextricable confusion. Livy’s ac- !^>iccc?sfui 

• on the uj)pcr 

count is so imperfect and so unreasonable that it is 
clearly impossible to rely on it; that of Diodorus is 
far more sensible, yet it also has omissions which it 
is difficult to supply. As soon as the truce was over, 
the Samnites resolved to act on the ofibnsivc, and 
turned their attention to the valley of the Liris, 
where, as we have seen, they had recovered and still 
held Fregcllm. They attacked and stormed the town 
of Plistia”, an unknown ])lace, but apparently 
situated somewhere in that neighbourhood ; they 
then prevailed on the Volscian pojmlation of Sora 
to massacre the Roman colonists who held their 
town, and to join the Samnitc confederacy. It is 
impossible to believe that while these events were 
taking place, the Roman consuls were sitting idle at 
Rome; it is much more likely that one consular 
army was, as usual, in Apulia, and the other either 
watching the Samnites in the valley of the Liris, or 
invading Samnium from the side of Campania. But 
when the news arrived of the fall of Plistia and the 
revolt of Sora, it was judged necessary to appoint a 
dictator ; and L. ^inilius who was the dictator 

“ Diodorus, XIX. 72. of Diodorus, who, without naming- 

Fasti Capitolini, and Livy, IX. .dSmilius, places the siege of Sati- 
21. But Livy makes the appoint- cula, which he conducted, after 
ment of L. iEmilius precede the the other two events, 
fall of Plistia and the revolt of Saticula stood within the first 
Sora. I have followed the order line of hills which rise imme- 
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x\x^ fixed upon, immediately began to act on the offen- 

— — ' sive, and laid siege to Saticuia. Whether this town 
belonged to the Samnites, or uas only in alliance 
with them, and w’as still possessed by the old Opican 
population of Campania, is not easy to determine. 
The Samnites made a desperate effort to relie\e the 
place, but they were defeated by the besieging army 
with considerable Joss, and Saticuia was obliged to 
surrender^^ 

rheydefeat After the fall of Saticuia the consuls of the new 

he RomaTia 

It Lautuis year, if these events really belong to two distinct 
jears, proceeded on the one hand to invade Sam- 
nium on the side of Saticuia, and on the other to 
march, as usual, into Apulia. The army which in- 
vaded Samnium overran the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saticuia, and then either forced its way 
into Apulia, or turned aside to the left up the valley 


diafely from the plain of Naples, 
m a small ^alle3 which diviiles 
these first hills irom the higher 
and bolder mountaios of Tabur- 

The Fasti Capitolim and Dio- 
dorus agree in stating, that m the 
following year, which, according 
to the I asti, was the year of Rome 


lie expressly in their consulship 
Niebuhr’s latest criticism (Vol U. 
p C27, 2nd edit ) seems to bSTc 
rejected this consulship as an in- 
terpolation , and it 13 reTnarLable 
that Liry, although he certainly 


makes a year intervene between the 
consulship of Sp Nantius and 
M Popilliui, and that of M Pce- 
tciius and C Sulpicius, does not 
give the consuls' names He says, 
moreover, that they, like the con- 
suls of the preceding year, stayed 
at Rome and did nothing, which 
in a time of such danger os this 
^ear must have been, even accord- 
ing to his own account, is an 
absolute impossibility. Diodorus 


the consulship of Papiniis and 
Pubhlius Amidst all this confu- 
sion it 13 impossible to determine 
the order of events with certainty. 
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of tlie Viilturnus, and from thence crossed over by 
the line of the Latin road to the valley of the Liris, 
and advanced upon Sora in the hope of punishing- it 
for its revolt. A movement was made at any rate, 
which left Campania open ; and the Samnites, seizing- 
the opportunity, called out, it is said^-, their whole 
population within the military age, and without with- 
drawing their armies from A])ulia and Sora, they 
burst doMTi into Campania with this third arm}', 
which, though hastily raised, was strong in its num- 
bers and in its determined courage. All Campania 
was at once in a ferment, and the Romans were 
obliged to name Q. Fabius Maximus dictator, and 
to send him out with all speed with such a force as 
could be found or raised in and near Rome, in order 
to check the spirit of revolt. Fabius advanced be- 
yond Anxur, and occupied the pass of Lautula) 
between Anxur and Fundi, already noticed as a post 
of importance on the coast road from Rome to 
Campania. Here the Samnites attacked him, and 
notwithstanding his high military reputation, they 
defeated him with great slaughter. Q. Aulius Cerre- 
tanus, the master of the horse, sacrificed his life 
nobly in covering the retreat, but the Samnites 
remained masters of the country, and it is stated in 
general terms that every place in the neighbourhood 
revolted to them”, and that all through Campania ”, 


Diodorus, XIX. 72. urging his soldiers to venture a 

73 “ Circa omnia defecerunt,” second battle after the defeat at 
are the words which Livy puts into Lautulae. IX. 23. 
the mouth of Fabius, when he is 7“* Livy, IX. 25, 26. 
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CHAP fi-s-ed Upon, immediately Ijegan to act on the ofTen- 

— — ' sive, and laid siege to Saticula. Whether this town 
belonged to the Samnites or Mas only in alliance 
with them, and was still possessed by the old Opican 
population of Campania, is not easy to determine. 
The Samnitcs made a desperate effort to relieve the 
place, but they were defeated by the besieging army 
with considerable loss, and Saticula was obliged to 
surrender^'. 

hcYdefeat After the fall of Saticula the consuls of the new 

e Komans 

Lautui* year, if these events really belong to two distinct 
jears, pioceeded on the one hand to invade Sam- 
nium on the side of Saticula, and on the other to 
march, as usual, into Apulia. The army which in- 
vaded Samnium overran the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saticula, and then either forced its way 
into Apulia, or turned aside to the left up the valley 


diately from the plain of Naples, 
m a small valley which divides 
these first hills from the higher 
and bolder mountains of Tabur- 
DUS 

The Fasti Capitolmi and Dio- 
dorus agree in stating, that in the 
following year, which, according 
to the I asli, was the ) ear of Rome 
438, or 439 according to the com- 
mon rccLornng, and 434 according 
to Niebuhr, L. Papmus Cursor 
and Q Publiliiis Philo were again 
elected consuls together, and Dio- 
dorus places the battle of Lautu- 
Im expressly m their consolship 
Niebuhr’s latest criticism (Vol II. 
p C37, 2nd edit ) seems to have 
rejected thu consulship os an in- 
terpolation , and It ts remarkable 
that Livy, although he certainly 


mahes a year intervenebetween the 
consulahip of Sp Nantius and 
M Popilhu®, and that of M Pee- 
teliiis and C Sulpicius, docs not 
give the consuls’ names He says, 
moreover, that they, like the con- 
suls of the preceding year, stay ed 
at Rome and did nothing, which 
in a time of such danger as this 
year must have been, eien accord- 
ing to hvs own account, is an 
absolute impossibility. Diodorus 
places the revolt of Sora, the siege 
of Saticula, and the battle of Lau- 
tul®, all in the same year, which 
according to him was the year of 
the consulship of Papirius and 
Publilms Amidst all this confu- 
sion It 13 impossible to determine 
the order of events with certainty. 
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of tlic Yiilturnus, and from thence crossed over by 
the lino of the Latin road to the valley of (ho Liris, 
and advanced upon Sora in the hope of pnnislnnn; it 
for its revolt. A nioveincnt was made at any rate, 
which left Campania open; and the Samnilcs, seizing* 
the opportunity, called out, it is said'-, their whole 
population witliin the military ag*c, and without with- 
drawing* their armies from A])ulia and Sora, they 
hurst do^^l into Campania with this third arm}*, 
which, though hastily raised, was strong in its num- 
bers and in its determined courage. All Campania 
was at once in a ferment, and the Komans were 
obliged to name Q. Fabius ^Maximus dictator, and 
to send him out with all speed with such a force as 
could be found or raised in and near Lome, in order 
to check the spirit of revolt. Fabius advanced be- 
yond Anxur, and occupied the pass of Lautula) 
between Anxur and Fundi, already noticed as a post 
of importance on the coast road from Rome to 
Campania. Here the Samnites attacked him, and 
notwithstanding his high military reputation, they 
defeated him with great slaughter. Q. Aulius Cerre- 
tanus, the master of the horse, sacrificed his lil’e 
nobly in covering the retreat, but the Samnites 
remained masters of the country, and it is stated in 
general terms that every place in the neighbourhood 
revolted to them^^ and that all through Campania 


Diodorus, XIX. 72. urging his soldiers to venture a 

” “ Circa omnia defecerunt,” second battle after the defeat at 
are the words which Livy puts into Lautulse. IX. 23. 
the mouth of Ftibius, when he is "i* Livy, IX. 25, 26. 
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5ii‘ Capua itself, the party opposed to the 

-v — ’ Roman alliance began to obtain the ascendancy. 

, How the consuls effected their retreat from Apulia 
defeat ffom Samnium we know not, nor how far the 
Samnites either impio^ed or neglected their present 
opportunity. The Roman citizens of the new_ Fale- 
lian tribe must have been exposed to the greatest 
dangers; for the open country of Campania was now 
in the power of the enemy, and as the Roman set- 
tlers had no strong towns of their own, they must 
have either taken shelter in the several cities of 
their allies, or have mjfde their escape within the 
pass of Tarracina into the old Volscian country, now 
the Ufentine tribe, or even to Romo itself. But 
within the limits of the Campagna we hear of no 
disposition to revolt; there the timely gift of the 
full Roman franchise had converted Volscians and 
Latins into Romans, and neither Privernum nor 
Tusculum gave any cause of suspicion in this emer- 
gency. The new consuls were C. Sulpicius Longus 
and M. Poetelius Libo; the latter had not till now 
commanded an aimj ; the former had indeed been 
already twice consul, and must now have been ad- 
vanced in jears; but we do not know that he had 
acquired any remarkable distinction. 


>ua^nj principal seat of the war in the next cam- 

appears to have been the country between 
Xarrucina and the Samnite frontier; and both of the 


consuls were emplojcd in this quarter. Their busi- 
ness was to watch the Samnites, and to protect the 
allies of Rome, but they did not for some time ven- 


KEVOLT OF CAFUA. 


289 


ture to Giicoiiiitcr the cnciiiy in the field. In spite 
of all their endeavours, however, Suessa Aiirunca 
and Galatia either revolted or were taken ; and 
Capua itself, as if judging that the battle of Lau- 
tulae was nov' proved to have decided the fate of the 
war, broke olT its alliance with Rome, and declared 
for the Samnites'®. This last misfortune obliged the 
Romans to name a dictator ; and C. INIajiiius, who 
had once before filled that office, was now again in- 
vested with it, and was sent out with a third army 
to act especially against Capua. An obscure report, 
barely noticed by Livy'', has ’acquainted us with the 
existence of another danger which beset Rome at 
this time, and which must have been more alarming 
than all the rest. Cabals, and even conspiracies, 
were formed amongst some of the Roman aris- 
tocracy, to turn the perilous crisis of their country 
to their own personal advantage. Who were the 
individuals concerned in these plots, or what was 
their special object, we know not ; we can scarcely 
be mistaken, however, in supposing that Appius 
Claudius, vdio was censor two years afterwards, was 
one of them ; and his subsequent conduct makes it 
probable that he wished to make a party amongst 
the lowest of the people, and by their help, com- 


CITAP. 
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This appears, because Gala- happened unless it had previously 
tia is mentioned as retaken by the revolted from them, or been other- 
Romans in the following year ; wise in the enemy’s power, 
and a Roman colony was sent to Diodorus, XIX. 76. 

Suessa, which, it is said, “ Aurun- IX.26. “Nec Capua ipsa cri- 
corum fuerat.” That a colony was mine caruit : quin Romam quoque 
sent there implies that the place ct ad principum quosdam inqui- 
must have been conquered by the rendos ventum est.” 

Romans, which could not have 
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HAP bined ■with the strength of the more violent patrh 
^ — ' Clans, to o^e^throw the actual constitution, and re- 
store the exclusive ascendancy of the old burgher 
aristociacy Disasters in war excite discontent, and 
discontent readily attacks the existing order of 
things, houever unconnected it may be uitli the 
immediate e\il, and m this manner the defeat of 
Lautulae might be made instrumental to a patrician 
revolution 

eAu«o But the domestic and foreign danger was alike 
betrajcd dispelled by the military success of the consuls 
Ds* ** While an anstocratical conspiracy at Romo was 
threatening the most extreme e\il», a similai con- 
spiracy in the Ausonian cities of Ausom, Wmturnse, 
and Vescia occurred most critically to revive the 
cause of Rome in the neighbourhood of Campania 
Twelve of the young nobility’® of 'those towns, 
dreading nothing so much as the ascendancy of their 
political adversaries through Sammte assistance, 
offered to the Roman consuls to betray their respec- 
tive countries into their hands By their means 
Roman soldiers were put m possession of the gates 
of the three cities ^md the mass of the people m 
each -wero put to tlie sword Thus the Romans 
gamed three places of considerable importance from 
their position , and the bloody execution done upon 
the inhabitants -would spread the impression among 
the neighbouring states, that to revolt from Rome 
might ev cn yet be attended with danger. 


" Litt, IX 25 
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Still the Samiiite force vas yet unbroken, and 

• A.aA.1» 

availing themselves of the cficct produced by their 
victory at Lautiihe, the Samnite armies were still 
acting- on the oftensivc. Where the great battle was £Xn-s,io„ 
fought which cflectually turned the tide, it is not 
possible to ascertain. Livy places'-’ the scene at the 
edge of the plain of Naples, where the road from 
Capua to Beneventum first ascends the hills of Sara- 
nium, apparently not far from the pass of Maddaloni. 
Diodorus fixes it at a place which he calls Cinna®'’, 
a name wholly unknown, nor will his account enable 
us so much as to guess its situation. But whatever 
was the scene of the action, the victory of the 
Romans was complete, and the threatening conse- 
quences of the defeat at Lautulte u-ere entirely 
prevented. The news of the battle instantly struck 
terror into the Campanians, and they at once®' made 
their submission to the dictator, and agreed to give 
up to him the principal instigators of their revolt. 
Amojigst these are particularly named two men of 
one of the noblest families in Capua, Ovius and No- 
vius Calavius. They, like Vibius A^irrius and his asso- 
ciates in the war of Hannibal, chose to perish by their 
own hands, rather than by the axe of the dictator’s 
lictors, and the princi^Dal offenders having thus atoned 
for their revolt, the state of Capua was pardoned, and 
re-admitted to its former alliance with Rome. 

The strength of the two parties in the Samnite Continued 

_ successes of 

war was so essentially unequal, that the loss of a the Romans, 

Livy, IX. 27. si Diodorus, XIX. 76. 

Diodorus, XIX. 76. 
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CHAP tattle pressed far more severely on the one than on 
the other. Accordingly, after the defeat which ren- 
lantej at ^ered their victory at Lautulx fruitless, the Samnites 
In ,nere again reduced to the defensive, and saw the 
3a-mum towHS whicli they had %\on successively wrested 
from them. In the two next years”, Fregellie, one 
of the original causes of the "uar, So^a®^^^hich had 
revolted just before the battle of Lautulte, and 
Atina®S another Volscian city situated among the 
mountains which look down on the valley of the 
Melfa, one of the early feeders of the Liris, were ail 
taken by the Romans ; while m Campania and its 
neighbourhood they made themselves masters of 
Suessa Aurunca, of Nola, andCalatia®* ; and in Apulia 
they finally obtained possession of Luceria®®. They 
resoUed too to secure these conquests by permanent 
occupation; and thus 2500®i colonists were sent 
to Luceiia; another colony was planted at Suessa 
Aurunca; a third in the island of Pontia®®; and 
two more, to consist of 2000 colonists each, were 
ordered to be founded at Interamna on the Liris, 
and at Casinum on one of the feeders of the Liris. 

” Livj, IX. 28 Diodorus, rather oF rochs, in .the largest of 
XIX 101 which, now Ponza, the Roman 

” Luy, IX 24 colony was founded Ponza has 

Liry, IX 28 a good harbour, and was taken 

** Livy, IX 28 Diodorus, possession of by the British m 
XIX 101. 1813. It IS rolcanic, and IS about 

Diodorus, XIX. 72 Lm, 14 Neapolitan miles in circum- 
IX. 26 I 1.T1 tj-.. .1. \«nd 

« Livy, IX. 2G 

** 1 5.7^^ rx OQ p , x'X I 


Ponza 
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These three last colonies vere .settled on oTound 
M'hich had formerly belonged to the Volscians : In- 
teranina and Casinuin were an advance of the Ro- 
man frontier on the np)ier road into C;im[)ania; but 
Pontia must have been colonized vith a diflerent 
object. Two yeans afterwards we find that two com- 
missioners for naval atlairs were for the first time 
created by the Romans; and this appointment, 
coupled with the occupation of Pontia, make it jiro- 
bable that during the war with Samnium the Roman 
coasts were exposed to continual plundering de- 
scents, and the Roman merchant-vessels often inter- 
cepted on their voyages. Whether this annoyance 
proceeded from the Lucanians, or whether the Taren- 
tines had really lent to the Samnites the aid of their 
maritime power in this long struggle, are amongst 
the many points in the history of these events of 
which we must be content to be ignorant. 

The Samnite war lasted ei;?ht years lonfjfer ; nor Siincriority 

, ° ’ (iftlicRo- 

was even this latter period of the contest un- 

^ over lliat of 

chequered by some chano-es of fortune ; still Rome 

° tions op- 

was continually becoming more powerful, and the pos<-d to a. 
various attempts made by several of the Italian 
nations to chock her growing supremacy served only 
to set in a clearer light the greatness of her re- 
sources. Etruria, which had remained at peace for 
nearly forty years, now, as if alarmed by the danger 
of the Samnites, exerted her whole strength against 
Rome, but in vain. The Umbrians, a people whose 
name we have scarcely hitherto had occasion to 


® Livy, IX. 30. 
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IJAP mention, attacls.ed the Romans in entire ignorance of 
' their own and their enemy’s power, and Mere de- 
feated and struck down in an instant The Herni- 
can«, so long united with Rome in a close alliance, 
revolted only to become moie completely subjected, 
the hardy nations of the Marsianss, Pehgnians, and 
Marrucmians after having from jealousy stood aloof 
hitheito from their Samnite kinsmen, now at last 
endeavoured to aid them when it was too late, and 
did but involve themselves in their humiliation 
Northwards and southwards, m the central Apen 
nines, and on the coast of the Adriatic, the Roman 
power was alike irresistible, and Romo towered 
above the nations who were jointly or severally 
assailing her, like one of the heroes of the Homeric 
poems when beset by a multitude of common men 
causes To tliose wlio estimate the power of a nation by 
its geographical extent, this constant superiority of 
t^un the Rome ma) appear extraordinary, for undoubtedly 
onor^ the portions of Italy possessed by the Etruscans, 
untyof Umbruns and Samnites, were many times larger 

govcni * 

nt. than the territory of Rome and her allie** But their 
superiority in population was by no means equally 
great, nor is it likely that either Etruria or Sam- 
nium were peopled as dcnsclj as Latium and Cam- 
pania Livj does not give the returns of the several 
census taken at this period but lie states generally, 
that the number of Roman citizens averaged about 
250,000®“, to v\hich the I^tmand Campanian allies 

Lny I\ 10 Ccibcbantur pjus letat s lustris ducena quin 
quafccna m 11 a caj itum ” 
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are to be added. Now wo do not know wliat was xxxi 
tlie population of Sainnium or Etruria at this time ; ' 
but if we may at all be guided by the famous return 
of the military force of the several nations of Italy 
ill the groat Gaulish war of 529'”,_ we may con- 
clude that it fell far short of that of the Romans 
and their confederates. To this must be added the 
still greater advantages on the side of Rome, of a 
central jiosition, an unity of counsels, and a national 
spirit, as systematic as it was resolute. A single 
great nation is incomparably superior to a coalition ; 
and still more so when that coalition is made up, not 
of single states, but of federal leagues; so that a 
real unity of counsels and of public spirit is only to 
be found in the individual cities of each league; 
which must each be feeble, because each taken sepa- 


The return of free citizens 
within the military age, gave for 
the Samnites, Lucanians, Mar- 
sians, Marrucinians, Frentanians, 
and Vestinians, the number of 

120.000 foot soldiers, and 14,000 
horse. Polybius, II. 24. The Um- 
brians wore 20,000 ; the Etruscans 
and Sabines together, (tlie number 
of the Etruscans, separately is not 
given,) were 50,000 foot and 4000 
horse. Here we have a total of 

190.000 foot and 18,000 horse. 
But the same return reckons the 
Romans, Latins, and • Campanians 
at 330,000 foot and 23,000 horse, 
besides the forces actually at that 
time in the field, which amounted 
to 50,000 Romans and Campa- 
nians more, and probably too at 
least 20,000 Latins, with not more 
than 40,000 of the Samnites, Lu- 
canians, &c. on the very highest 
calculation, and probably mlich 


less. Thus the Romans, Latins, 
and Campanians, at the time of 
the great Gaulish war, were more 
numerous than the Etruscans, 
Umbrians, Samnites, and Luca- 
nians, nearly in tlie proportion of 
two to one. And although, in the 
course of the eiglity or ninety 
years which elapsed between the 
second Samnitc war and the Gaul- 
ish invasion, the pojtulation of 
Etruria and Samnium may be 
supposed to have decreased, while 
that of Romo undoubtedly had in- 
creased by the accession of the 
Hcrnicans, iEquians, and a large 
part of the Sabines, to the rolls of 
Roman citizens, yet still, with 
every possible allowance that can 
be made, we must believe that the 
Romans and their allies in the 
second Samnitc war, considerably 
surpassed their enemies even in 
mere numbers. 
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rately is small in extent and weak m population 
— ' Tie German empire alone, setting aside the Spanish, 
Italian, and Hungarian dominions of the house of 
Austria, could never, even with the addition of the 
Netherlands, have contended on equal terms with 
France 

uscAN The sudden breaking out of the Etruscan war at 
Etrus this period, was determined no doubt by the expira- 
tion of the forty years* peace which had been con- 
pa^ of eluded with the Tarquinians m the > ear 404 As 
c usual, when the term of peace nas drawing to a 
iCT wd close, there would be some negotiation between the 

Junius ’ , » , 

mnium two countnes®*, to ascertain whether the treaty would 
be renewed, or whether its close was to be followed 
by immediate war, and this explains Livj’s state- 
ment®^ that in the consulship of M Valerius and 
P Deems there arose rumours of hostilities with 
Etruria, and that gieat preparations were made by 
both nations, although no actual attack was begun 
by either till the jear following But if we may 
liust the Roman accounts®*, not Tarqumii only, hut 
all the Etruscan cities except Arretium took part m 
the renewed quarrel This probably was owing to a 
jealous) of the Roman power on the one hand, and 
to the c&:ss.tioa of the Gaulish inroads into northern 
Etruria on the other, so that Clusium and Perusia 
and Cortona were no longer pro\ented by a nearer 
danger, as in the last war with Veil, from gi'ing 
their aid to the cities on the southern frontier 

” See Vol I oftWs History cb ** 1\ 2D 
XTii note 48, and ch xtiu p 3S6 ” Liry, IX 32 
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Accordingly, a great Etruscan army laid siege to Su- 
trium®^ wliicli was still, as it had been nearly eighty 
years before, the most advanced point of the Roman 
dominion on the side of Etruria. Q. iEmilius Bar- 
bula, one of the consuls, marched with a single con- 
sular army to protect the Sutrians, and a battle was 
fought with no decisive result; but it was most 
obstinately contested, and the loss on both sides was 
immense. The Etruscans, however, continued to be- 
siege Sutrium, and they apparently constructed lines 
around it, as the Romans had done at Veii, in which 
they proposed to keep a part of their army through 
the winter, that the blockade might not be inter- 
rupted. Meantime the campaign of this year in Sam- 
nium had been decidedly favourable to the Romans, 
although the details are utterly uncertain ; for if we 
compare Livy’s account with that of Diodorus, no 
one would suspect that both writers were describing 
the events of the same war and the same period. 
According to Livy®®, the scene of action lay in Sam- 
nium, and one consular army only, that of C. Junius 
Bubulcus, was engaged. By this army, Bovianum, 
the chief city of the Pentrian Samnites, on the 
north side of the Matese, is said to have been taken ; 
and afterwards, "when the Samnites ‘had nearly sur- 
prised the consul by an ambuscade, the practised 
valour of the soldiers repelled the danger, and even 
obtained a complete victory. According to Diodo- 
]’us®^, both consuls were employed, and the seat of 

-Livy. IX. 32. 

5® IX. 31. 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 

A.U.C. 442 
B.C. 311. 


XIX. 26. 
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v.'ii -was Apulia Ileie tlie Romans, after a battle 
' — ' ^\lllcb lasted for tuo dajs, gamed a complete\ictor}, 
and from that time foruards tliej remained masters 
of the field, overran the open countiy without oppo- 
sition, and tooh by storm, or bj the tciror of their 
arms, several of the cnem) s citic«« In order to 
reconcile these apparent contradictions, uc must sup- 
pose that Diodorus describes the winter campaign, 
and Lnj that of the summer following, that both 
consuls, after entering upon their ofhco in Septem- 
ber or October, were cmplojed in Apuha during tbo 
aunter, winch, as Niebuhr has obsoned, is the best 
season foi militar) operations in tint countr} , that 
in the summer of the following 5 ear the Etruscan 
avar broke out, and that then Q ^milius was sent to 
lelievo Sutruiin, while C Junius earned on the war 
in the centre of Samnium The siege of Boaianuni, 
where the climate is so cold that the siioaa must 
render mihtar) operations impracticable till aery 
late in tbo spring, and the ambuscade formed b} the 
Saranites to surprise tlic Romans, aa bile pursuing the 
cattle into the high mountain pastures clearl} imply 
a summer campaign And aalien C Junius marched 


liomo aaitli Ins arm) to celebrate his triumph on the 
5 th of Augnst, be probiWy found Jus coJJe'jguo stdJ 
engaged with the Etruscans on tlie side of Siitnum 
IT c 444 Q Fabius MaMmus aaas elected one of the con- 
suls for the nea\ )car, the «amc person who, aahen 
mrT* "master of the hor?e fourteen }cars before, had 

nearly forfeited In'* life for his disobedience to the 
orders of tbo dictator, L Papirms Cursor As tbo 
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Fabian house was both powerful and popular, lie was ^xx?' 
a favourite hero in the stories of these times ; and ' 
his exploits in this campaign have been disguised by 
such exaggerations, that it is difficult to appreciate 
his real merit justly. We can hardly believe that 
he defeated the whole united force of the Etruscan 
nation in a great battle under the walls of Perusia, 
with such slaughter that sixty thousand Etruscans 
were killed or taken ; nor were the Ciminian moun- 
tains so impassable a barrier as to justify the state- 
ment, that, before the daring expedition of Fabius, 
they had not even been crossed by any Roman 
traders, and that the country beyond was as un- 
known as the wilds of Germany before the con- 
quests of Drusus. Yet the campaign of Fabius was 
doubtless, in a very high degree, able, enterprising, 
and successful, and the triumph which he obtained 
in the following year for his victories over the Etrus- 
cans was assuredly well deserved. 

According to Diodorus both the consuls, Q. Fa- He resolve: 

° , to penetratf 

bins and his colleague C. Marcius Rutulus, marched into the 

° ^ heart of the 

together to relieve Sutfium ; and it was by their enemy’s 

^ ° country. 

joint force that the Etruscan besieging army, which 
had ventured to attack them, was beaten and obliged 
to take refuge within its lines. But the employment 
of both the consular armies in Etruria was not 
unobserved by the indefatigable Samnites. They 
poured down into Apulia, and ravaged the territory 
of the allies of Rome in that country without meet- 
ing with any opposition. This obliged the Romans 
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gAP. to recall C. Marcius from Sutrium, and to send 
— — ' him "With his army against the Samnites. Fabius 
\\as thus left alone, and the Etruscan lines before 
Sutrium were too strong to be attacked with success. 
But it struck him that a sudden and rapid invasion 
of central Etruria might oblige the enemy to recall 
their army from Sutrium, and would at the same 
time enrich his soldiers with the plunder of a 
wealthy and untouched country. It was thus that 
Hannibal hoped to relieve Capua by his unexpected 
march upon Rome ; and the same policy led Scipio 
into Africa, as the surest method of obliging Hanni- 
bal to evacuate Italy. Fabius sent to Rome to ac- 
quaint the senate with his purpose, that an army of 
reserve might be raised to cover the Roman terri- 
tory during his absence: he had also previously sent 
his brother across the Ciminian mountains to col- 

” That such an army was the modern Catnonno, and not, as 
raised, appears from Livy, fx 09, Dr Cramer supposes, of the ob- 
and Niebuhr well observe^, that scurc place Camerata, on the left 
the mission of five senators, ac* banV of the Tiber, between Todi 
companicd by two of the tribunes and Amelia, is proved decisively, 
of the commons, who oinved in if indeed it could ever have been 
the camp before Sutrium too late reasonably doubted, by an inscrip- 
to stop tbc expedition into Etruria tion found at Camenno, m which 
(Livy, IX 36), seems to imply the Cainertians express theirgrati* 
that some earlier communications tude to the emperor Severus, for 
had passed upon the snbjcct, and having confirmed to them "the 
that Fabius having shown a dupo- equal rights of their treatv,” 
sition to disobey the prohibition "jure mqiio foederis sibi oonhr- 
of the senate, the two tribunes malo ” on allusion to their well- 
were sent to arrest him, which known foidus mquum, concluded 
they alone, by virtue of their in- at this very time of the first Ro* 
Molable character, could do with man invasion of Etruria, and 
safety. which existed to the end of tho 

Livy, IX. 36 That the Ca- Commonwealth, and nominally at 
mertians, who concluded the treaty least, as tho inscription obovo 
with the Romans on this occasion, quoted shows, to thcthird century 
were tbo people of Camenouin, of the Christian era. It was m 
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lect information, and to persuade, if possible, some 
of the Umbrian states to ally themselves with Rome. ' — ' 
His brother could speak the Etruscan language, and 
in the disguise of a shepherd, accompanied only by a 
single slave who had been brought up with him from 
a child, and was also acquainted with Etruscan, he 
penetrated through Etruria as far as Camerte or 
Camerinum in Umbria, a to^vn on the northern side 
of the Apennines, near the modern road from Foligno 
to Ancona. The Camertians received him in the 
most friendly manner, and desired him to assure the 
consul, that if he came into their neighbourhood 
their entire force should join his army, and that they 
w'ould supply him with provisions during a whole 
month. With this encouraging message the Roman 
officer returned to his brother, and Q. Fabius resolved 
to lose no time in carrying his plan into execution, 
suspecting perhaps that if he delayed he might re- 
ceive a peremptory order from the senate, not to 
risk his army in so hazardous an enterprise. 

The Ciminian hills, for we should scarcely call The a- 

^ ^ minian bills. 

them mountains, are the ridffe which divides the f^Hus 

^ ^ crosses 

valley of the Tiber from the basin of the lake of them, and 

• carries the 

Bolsena, and from the valley which runs from the war into 

foot of the lake clown to the sea. Where the road His victories 

there, 

from Viterbo to Rome crosses them thev are still 
covered with copse-wood, and the small crater of the 
lake of Vico, which lies high up in their bosom, is 


the territory of Camerinum also, Samnite war. The above inscrip- 
that L. Scipio was defeated by tbe tion is given by Orelli, No. 920. 
Gauls and Samnites in the third 
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surrounded bj the remains of the old foiest In 
— ' the fifth century of Rome, the woods were far more 
extensive, and the hills having now become the 
boiindar} between the Roman and Etruscan nations, 
^^ere perhaps studious!} kept m their ^\lld state, in 
order to ple^e^t collisions between the borderers 
of both frontiers They are a remarkable point, 
because, as they run up to a cre'st uith no extent of 
table land on their summits, thej command a Wide 
Mew on either side, leachmg far away to the south- 
east o\er the \alley of the Tiber, e^en to the Alban 
hills, whilst on the north and west they look down 
on the plain of Viteibo, and the lake of Bolsena is 
distinctly Msible, «hut in at the furthest distance by 
the wild mountains of Radicofani Fabius, having 
sent on his baggage and infantry during the night, 
followed himself with his cavalry about the middle 
of the day following and on the next morn- 
ing the whole army crossed the summit of the 
Cnninian ridge, and poured down into the plains 
be}ond Some of the Etruscan chiefs assembled 
their pea'santr}, and attempted to stop the plunder 
of their lands, but they were defeated with great 
lo'^s, and the invaders overran the countr} far and 
Wide, and earned otT cattle and prisoners in grcit 
numbers How far the} penetrated into Etruria is 


Tho character of the Elrus- 
can povemment is well given in 
Lit} s short statement tumul 
tuariJE ogrestmm Etruscoruin co- 
horfes repente a principibus regio- 
nis cjus concitata;,"IX 36 These 


prii cipcs” were the Lucumone* 
or nobles of Etruria and the 
agrcstium cohortes" were their 
ficifa who as m Russia and Po- 
land formed the bulk of the na 
tional armies 
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uncertain. According to Livy it was a mere plun- ^xx?" 
dering inroad, and could not Lave extended beyond ' ' 

the territory of V ulsinii ; but according to Dio- 
dorus^®^, the Roman army advanced into the very 
heart of Etruria, fought a great battle, and won a 
decided victory in the neighbourhood of Perusia; 
insomuch that the siege of Sutrium was raised, and 
three of the greatest of the Etruscan cities, Perusia, 
Arretiuin, and Cortona, sued for peace, and con- 
cluded a truce for thirty years. Livy’®^ represents 
the decisive victory as having been won near Su- 
trium after the return of the Romans from their 
expedition ; an immense army of Etruscans, joined 
by the forces of some of the states of Umbria, 
hastened to pursue and take vengeance on the 
invaders, but did not overtake them within the 
Etruscan territory, and thus followed them to their 
old position in the neighbourhood of Sutrium. Both 
accounts agree in describing the victory as signal, 
and in stating that it was followed by a peace with 
three of the principal cities of Etruria. 

Meanwhile, the war was raging with no less fury Samnium. 
in Samnium. C. Marcius, after having been recalled are defeated, 
from Sutrium, had marched with his army into rius cursor 
Apulia and there at first relieved the allies of dictator. 
Rome from the plundering incursions of the enemy. 

But the Samnites had no intention to act merely on 
the defensive ; they were eager to crush the army of 
Marcius, while Fabius w^as engaged in Etruria ; and 


Diodoius, XX. 35. IX. 37. Diodorus, XX. 35. 
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they attacked him mth such ■vigour’®*, that the 
Roman annals themselves acknowledge that the 
issue of the battle "was doubtful, and that it seemed 
to be even unfavourable, owing to the loss of several 
superior officers, and especially as the consul himself 
was wounded. The truth is sufficiently evident, 
that the Romans were in fact defeated. When the 
news of this battle reached Rome, the senate re- 
solved immediately that L. Papirius Cursor should 
be again appointed dictator; but it was necessary 
that one of the consuls should name him, and as 
nothing certain was known of the fate of G. Mar- 
cius, a deputation -was sent to Fabius in Etruria, to 
request that he would perform this office. Fabius 
and Papirius were personal enemies ; the consul had 
not forgotten how nearly he had once fallen a sacri- 
fice to Papirius’s inexorable temper; and political 
difference bad since perhaps contributed to keep 
alive the personal quarrel. The deputation sent to 
Fabius consisted therefore of senators’®® of consular 
rank, whose private influence with him might be 
supposed likely to aid the expressed wish of the 
senate, and to induce him to sacrifice his own per- 
sonal feelings. He heard the senate’s decree read, 
and listened to the arguments 'with which the depu- 
ties urged him to obey it; but he gave them no 
answer, either by look or wonl, and retired abruptly 
from the interview. In the dead of the night, how- 
ever, according to the usual form, he pronounced the 
nomination of Papirius; but when the deputies ven- 
Liry, IX. 88. LWy, IX. 88. 
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tured to tliaiik him for his noble conquest over his 
feelings, he again heard them in silence, and finally ' — ^ 
dismissed them vithout any answer. 

The dictator found an army at once disposable in h'f , 
the troops which had been raised to cover Rome 
when Fabius began his march across the Ciminian 
hills. With this force he marched into Samnium ; 
there he was joined by the wreck of the consul’s 
army, and by the contingent of the Campanian 
allies of Rome; but he did not immediately ven- 
ture upon a battle. Again all the previous move- 
ments of both armies are unknown, nor is even 
the scene of the battle mentioned, but we are 
told'°“ that after a short time a general action took 
place, in which the dictator Papirius, his master of 
the horse, C. Junius Bubulcus, and his two lieu- 
tenants, M. Valerius and P. Decius, both men of 
consular rank, all alike distinguished themselves; 
and which ended in a complete victory on the side 
of the Romans. Papirius triumphed on the 15th of 
October’®®; and his triumph was distinguished by 
the splendour of the captured arms which were 
carried in the procession. There were a number of 
gilded and silvered shields which had been borne 
by two different bands of Sainnites in the late battle ; 
the silvered shields had belonged to a band, each 
man of which had been pledged by solemn oaths, 
accompanied by a ceremonial of the most mysterious 
and appalling character, to return victorious or to 
die. As sacred soldiers, these men had worn in the 

’W Livy, IX. 40. Pasti Capitolini. Livy, IX. 40. 
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xx\i coats of ■white linen, and silvered amis; and 

’ had theii station on the right "wing, ■which was the 
post of honour. The band with gilded shields had 
■worn coats of various colours, like a plaid ; and both 
bands had plumes of an imposing height wa\ing 
on their helmets. AU these particulars of the Sam- 
nite arms are mentioned for the first time at the 
triumph of Papirius; which pro^es that on no 
former occasion had the Samnites sustained so great 
a defeat, or had attached such great importance to 
the issue of the contest, as to adopt the unwonted 
expedient of a sacred or devoted band. It is added 
that these gay shields were divided out amongst the 
several silversmiths in the forum”®, that they might 
hang them up to decorate their shops on those great 
festivals when the forum was dressed up as a part of 
the pageant. 

cluonology IS licrc again involved in confu- 
uTmmwn According to the Fasti Capitolini, L. Papirius 

Eiruna iield liis dictatorship for a whole )ear, during which 
there were no consuls; and Q. Fabms commanded 
in Etruria as proconsul, and triumphed in that office 

These shops of the silver- this day The 'shields were hunj 
smiths lined the Via Sacra, which up on the outside front of the 
on Its course from tho Veha to square piers, or piltr, looking to- 
the foot of the Capitol ran along wards the forum Tho butchers* 
the northern side of the forum shops, which in the time of the 
Thcj w ere like cells open m front, decemvirs had occupied this side 
built of pepenno, and with a row of the forum had lately disap- 
of square tna«sy supports or piers peared with the growing inagni- 
m front of thtm, supporting the hccncc of the city, anil had been 
first story of the houses above, surcccdcd bi tho shops of geld* 
exactly like the covered passages smiths and silversmiths. See He- 
in which the shops are ranged m schreibuiig dcr Stadt Rom Vol 
so man) of the towns of Italy at III. 2nd part, p 2^. 
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on the IStli of November. To this version of the 
story belongs apparently the account of a second 
Etruscan campaign of Q. Fabius, of a great victory 
gained by him over the Umbrians, and of a second 
gained over the Etruscans at the lake of Vadimon ; 
then of the revolt and subsequent submission of 
Perusia, of the' occupation of that strong city by a 
Roman garrison, and of embassies sent from the 
other cities of Etruria to sue for peace. It would 
be difficult indeed to find room for all these great 
achievements in the single year of Fabius’ consul- 
ship ; but, on the other hand, this second Etruscan 
campaign is unknown to Diodorus, and both he and 
Livy agree in making the second consulship of Q. 
Fabius follow immediately after his first, without 
any such interval as that mentioned in the Fasti. 
It is remarkable, also, that the little lake of V adimon 
should have been the scene of two victories over the 
Etruscans, within a period of about thirty years ; and 
we are tempted to ask whether the first of these 
battles has not been greatly exaggerated. Yet the 
Etruscans must have been signally humbled by Fa- 
bius ; for in the next year, when P. Decius invaded 
Etruria he met with little opposition ; the people of 
Tarquinii obtained a peace for forty years ; and the 
other Etruscan cities were glad to obtain a truce for 
a single year ; and even this they purchased at the 
price of giving a year’s pay to the consul’s army, and 
t\vo coats to each soldier. 


Livy, IX. 41. Diodorus, XX. 44. 
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CHAP Q. Fabiiis, who bad been chosen consul for the 
third time as the colleague of P. Decius, had this 
thfRomns conduct of the -war in Samnium. But the 

Samnites ^^eie so weakened, that their speedy sub- 
Umbnans jugatioR seemcd inevitable; and this, ue may sup- 
pose, filled the neighbouring nations with a sense of 
their own danger if Samnium should fall, and 
induced not only the hlarsians and Pelignians“^ to 
take part with the Samnites, but e^en shook the 
long-tried friendship of the Hcrnicans with Rome, 
and aroused the Sallentines, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Italy, to look on the Samnite cause as 
their own. But all was of no a^ail, and the success 
of the Romans was uninterrupted. Nuceria Alfa- 
terna in Campania, which had revolted seven jears 
before, was now recovered, the hlatsians and Polig- 
nians were defeated, and Fahius was enabled to 
leave his province without danger, and to hasten into 
Umbria "* ; the Umbrians, it is said, having raised so 
formidable an army as to threaten to inarch straight 
upon Rome, and P. Dccius having thought it neces- 
sary to Retreat from Etniria, in order to watch over 
the safety of the capital. Here, again, w e cannot but 
suspect some exaggeration; for Fabius is said to 
have won an easy victory over the Umbrians, and 
the Umbrian towns immediately submitted. This 
maybe doubtful; but it is certain that the people of 
Ocriculum concluded an alliance with Rome, and 
that Fahius obtained no triumph either for his vie- 


Livy, TX. 41. 


»» Livy, IX. 41. 
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tory over tlie Umbrians or for those which he is xxxr' 
said to have won in Samiiiiim. Yet his command ' — ^ — 
in Samniiim was continued to him for another year, 
with the title of proconsul : the new consuls were 
Appius Claudius and L. Volumnius. 

As the Etruscan war was now over, and Q. Fabius t^Jg^uen- 
continued to command the army in Samnium, only 
one of the consuls for this year was required to 
take the field. This was L. Volumnius, and he was 
sent against the Sallentines an Apulian or lapy- 
gian people, who dwelt, as we have seen, at the 
extreme heel of Ital}'", and who were now attacked 
by the Romans, under pretence, we may suppose, of 
their having annoyed some of the Apulian allies 
of Rome. But Volumnius did nothing worthy of 
notice, although, according to Livy, he gained some 
victories, took several towns, and made himself very 
popular with his soldiers by his liberality in the dis- 
posal of the plunder. The Fasti Cajiitolini, however, 
show that he obtained no triumph ; and one of the 
annalists, Piso omitted his consulship altogether, 
as if he doubted its reality. 

Fabius on his part defeated the Samnites near TheHemi- 

^ cans oecom 

Allifse, and obliged their army to surrender. The 
Samnites themselves he disarmed, and then dismissed 
them unhurt ; but all the other prisoners, to what- 
ever nation they belonged, were sold for slaves. 
Amongst this number, there were several who de- 
clared themselves to be Hernicans, and these were 

Livy, IX. 42. Liv^^ IX. 42. 

Livy, IX. 44. 
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xxxT‘ iwimediately sent off to Rome, and by order of the 

' — ' — ' senate were committed to tbe custody of the several 
allied cities of tbe Latins. Q. Fabiiis then led his 
army home j but either his victory 1ms been exag- 
gerated, or it was balanced by some defeats, which 
the Roman writers did not choose to mention, for he 
obtained no triumph. 

The Hemi- l]he uew cousuls Were Q. Marcius Tremulus and 

cans revolt. 

P. Cornelitfs Arvina. They brought the case of the 
Hernican prisoners before tbe senate, whicli, says 
Livy*‘^ so exasperated the whole nation, that the 
people of Anagnia summoned a general council of 
deputies from every Hernican city, and all with 
three exceptions voted for war with Rome. It is 
manifest that something is omitted in this narrative, 
tbe decision of tbe senate upon tbe case wbicb was 
brought before them. This it was, no doubt, which 
so exasperated tbe Hcrnicans ; and no wonder, if, as 
there is every reason to believe, it ordered tbe pri- 
soners to be scourged and beheaded. Such a bloody 
execution would naturally excite a deep and general 
indignation, and tbe common feeling of tbe Hernican 
people would call aloud for vengeance. 

CoTnVincd hleanwliilo the indomitable spirit of the Samnites 

operotionsof, * 

the nemi- Kinulecl at the prospect of this accession to their 

samn.tc Icaguo against Rome; and they thought that if they 
could dear the valley of the Liris, and thus open 
their communications with the country of the Hcr- 
nicans, their combined forces might possibly again 


Lifj, IX. 42. 
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carry the war into the heart of Latium, through the xxxi 
great mountain-portal by Prseneste. Accordingly, ' 
they attacked and carried the two posts of Galatia on 
the Vulturnus, and Sora on the upper Liris, and sold 
the prisoners as slaves"®. Thus the communication 
with the Hernicans was opened, and a Samnite army 
must have taken up its position in the valley of the 
upper Liris, on the edge of the Hernican country. 

The Romans tlien hoped, by a combined operation 
of both the consular armies, to penetrate into the 
heart of the enemy’s seat of war in two different 
directions ; and Q. Marcius proceeded to invade the 
Hernican territory from the side of Latium, while 
P. Cornelius was to ascend the valley of the Liris 
from Campania, and to dislodge the Samnites from 
Sora. But the enemy held their ground so well 
and availed themselves so effectually of their central 
position, that the consuls could make no progress ; 
and being kept in total ignorance of each other’s 
movements, it is likely that each successively sus- 
tained a severe check from a concentration of the 


enemy’s force against his particular army. This state 
of affairs excited great alarm at Rome ; all citizens 
within the military age were enlisted, and two regu- 
lar armies of two legions each were raised, to be 
ready for any emergency. 


Thus supported, Q. Marcius soon overbore the Ti>e Hemi- 

, PIT ' solicit 

resistance of the Hernicans, and obliged them to and obtain a 

, f ° truce. Sam- 

purcnase a truce for thirty days by furnishing the nium ra- 

five months 


Livy, IX. 43. Diodorus, 
XX. 80. 


by t5VO con- 
Eular armies. 


Livy, IX. 43. 
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Sxi* army with two montiis’ pay and rations of 

— ’ corn, and with clothing for each soldier. They then 
sued for peace, and were referred by the senate to 
the consul, who received accordingly their entire 
submission. He hastened to effect his junction with 
his colleague j and the Samnite army, oppressed 
by their united forces, was defeated with great 
slaughter”®. Marcius returned to Rome, and tri- 
umphed on the 50th of June and his services 
were accounted so eminent, that an equestrian statue 
was set up in honour of him in the forum’” ; in front 
of the temple of Castor, or rather of the twin 
heroes. Castor and Pollux. After his triumph, he 
rejoined his colleague in Samninm, and their two 
armies being completely masters of the field, ravaged 
the whole country with the utmost perseverance for 
the space of nearly five months’”; cutting down 
the fruit-trees, burning the houses that were not 
i secured within the fortified towns, and doing all the 
mischief in their power, in the hope of forcing the 
enemy into submission. The consuls were thus de- 
tained so long in the field, that a dictator was named 
to hold the comitia; and L. Postumius and Ti. l\Ii- 
nucius were elected consuls for the year follovving. 

liefore the close of this year, the senate had 
decided the fate of the Ilornicans Tliree cities 
aicins. which had tahen no part in the late war were left iu 

Liv^, IX. 43. the forum, opposite to the line of 

Fasti Capitoluii. the Via Sacra. 

Livy, IX. 43. Pliny, HisL Diodorus, XX. 80. 

Nat. XXXIV. 6. The temple of Livj, IX. 43. 

Castor was on the southern side of 
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tlie enjoyment of tlieir municipal independence ; but ^Ixi' 
Anagnia and the other towns were obliged to receive ' — — ' 
the Roman franchise without the right of voting; 
or, in other words, to become the subjects of Rome, 
without any share either in the general government 
or in their own municipal administration. They 
were forbidden to hold any common meetings or to 
intermarry with one another, and their magistrates 
were prohibited from exercising any other function 
than that of superintending the performance of the 
rites of religion. 

The Ions: contest with the Samnites was nowJ^edsive 

^ campaign in 

drawing to a conclusion. Before the new consuls the heart of 

° ^ Samnium, 

took the field, and after Marcius and Cornelius had Bovianum 

taken, 

returned home, the Samnites revenged in some de- 
gree the devastation of their own country by making- 
several plundering inroads into the plain of Cam- 
pania But when the legions opened the cam- 
paign, the power of the Romans was again irre- 
sistible. The seat of the war was now in the very 
heart of Samniuin, on the north side of the Matese, 
in the country of the Pentrians ; and the two con- 
suls attacked the two cities of Tifernum and Bovia- 
num. One last desperate effort was made by the 
Samnite imperator, or captain-general, Statius Gel- 
lius, to relieve Bovianum ; but it was vain, although 
the battle was so stoutly contested, , that the Roman 
consul Ti. Minucius was mortally wounded, and did 
not live to reap the fruits of his victory. But Gellius 


-Livy, IX. 44. Diodorus,. XX. 90. 
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The Sam 
nites and 
their allies 
submit to 
the Romans 


was himself taheii prisoner, and the greater part of 
his army de'ttroyed. Bovianum then surrendered, 
and the consuls on their leturn home recovered the 
towns Mhich had been lately lost in the ^alIey of the 
Lins, Sora, Arpinum, and an unhnonn place, Ce- 
rennia or Censennia. 

This campaign uas decisive. The new consuls 
\\ere P. Sulpicius and P. Serapronius, and Sulpicius 
immediately took the field in Saninium'^\ lie gained 
some advantages, small perliaps in themselves, but 
important, as the last drop poured into the brimming 
vessel, and causing the water to overflow. The 
Samnites at last sued for peace, and the Marru- 
cinians, Marsians, Pelignians, and Frentanians, fol- 
lowed the example. They were all obliged to be- 
come the allies of Rome, but the alliance was no 
longer on equal terms'*®; they became, in fact, poli- 


Diodorn^ calls U Serennia 
Is not this place the “Cisauna” m 
Samnuim, mentioncci m the in- 
scription on the tomb of L Scipio 
Barbatus? 

This appears from the Fasti 
Capitolini, Mhich state, that Siilpi- 
cius obtained a triumph for Ins 
Tietories over the Sammies in this 
year 

Djcuy wiM, Escejjjt de Lec- 
tion p CSJi, Reiske His nords 
arc, speaking of the Sammies, rovr 
vrr]K6ovs inoXov^tratfrat *<rnT0at 
Livy says, *' Foidus antiquum 
Sammtibus redditum” This is 
because he never seems to have 
conceived that any nation could 
ever have been the equal ally of 
Rome, but that from the verjr 
beemninj it must have acknow- 
ledged the Roman supremacy’. 


Thus, when ho speaks of the first 
treaty between Rome and Sani- 
iiium in the year 401, he says, that 
the Sammtos solicited the friend- 
ship of Rome , that " Lcgatis eo- 
rum comitcr ab senatu respon- 
sum , fcederc in socictatem ac- 
cepli" Vn 10 In the same 
manner ho misrepresents the early 
relations between Romo and La- 
Lum But the nogoliations had 
broken off in the year 432 on this 
very point, because the Samnites 
would not become the dependent 
allies of Rome , and as the Ro- 
mans never receded from the con- 
ditions on which they had once 
insisted, we may be sure that they 
would have granted no peace to 
the Samnites which did not in- 
clude their complete submission , 
nor can we suppose that the Sam- 
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tically subject, and consented to acknowledge and chap. 
respect the majesty, or, in other words, the supre- ' — — ' 
inacy of Rome. 

In comparison with such a full confession of the 
superior strength of the Romans, any partial acqui- 
sitions of territory were of slight importance. But 
the Romans had obtained in the course of the war 
the important position of Luceria in Apulia, which 
secured their ascendancy in that part of Italy ; and 
they had also won the whole line of the Liris, all 
those Volscian towns which had been the Samnite 
share of the spoil at the conclusion of the great 
Latin war. Campania had been retained, and its 
connexion with Rome was rendered closer than 
ever ; and, above all, the timely extension of the full 
Roman franchise to so many of the Latin and Vol- 
scian cities in the neighbourhood of Rome, had made 
the Roman power sound at the heart, and had con- 
solidated that mass of citizens, and of allies scarcely 
less true than citizens, within the confines of Latium, 
of which neither the arms nor the arts of Hannibal 
could tempt a single individual to join his standard. 

The conquest of the Hernicans gave the Romans, 
it is probable, a considerable accession of territory 
in the forfeited domain land of the several cities; 
and it jDut an end to the old equal alliance which 
entitled the Hernicans to a share of all plunder 
taken by the armies of the allied nations. The vic- 


nites vould have persevered so could have ended it on any terms 
long in carrying on the war amidst less intolerable, 
such repeated disasters, if they 
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CHAP, tories over the Etruscans and Umbrians had revealed 
' — — ’ the secret of the comparative weakness of those 
once dreaded nations; and bad taught the Romans 
that their frontier might be extended as soon as they 
chose beyond the Ciminian hills. 

Rome was Thus lu the twenty years of the second Samnite 

now the first ^ •' 

war Rome had risen to the first place, beyond dispute, 
amongst the nations of Italy. And amidst the divi- 
sions and corruption of the several kingdoms which 
had grown up out of the fragments of Alexander’s 
empire, there was scarcely a power in the civilized 
world, except Carthage, which could have contended 
successfully with Rome single-handed. 

Half a century was yet to elapse before Carthage 
entered upon the contest. Meanwhile the Roman 
power was yet to he sharply tried ; what Etruria and 
Samnium could neither singly nor by their joint 
efforts effect, they were to try again with the help 
of the Gauls; what they had failed to accomplish 
through barbarian aid, they were to attempt, in their 
last struggle, with the assistance of the arms and dis- 
cipline of the Macedonian phalanx, and guided by 
the genius of Alexander’s genuine successor, the 
hero-king of the race of Achilles. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


INTERNAL HISTORY FROJI 428 TO 464 ABOLITION OF 

PERSONAL SLAVERY FOR DEBT DICTATORSHIP OF 

C. ]\r/ENIUS CENSORSHIP OF APPIUS CLAUDIUS 

CENSORSHIP OF Q. FABIUS AND P. DECIUS THE 

OGULNLVN LAV". 


“ Nothing has contributed more than this lenity to raise the character 
of public men. Ambition is of itself n game sufficiently hazardous and 
sufficiently deep to inflame the passions, without adding property, life, 
and liberty to the stake.” — EDiNBuncn Review, No. XCV. p. ICl. 


We have seen, that in the year immediately ])re- 
ceding the first camimign of the Samnite war, seve- 
ral symptoms had been manifested by a strong party 
amongst the patricians of the old jealousy towards Kome. The 
the commons ; M. Marcellus, a plebeian, had been 
forced to resign his dictatorship by the augurs, on 
the alleged reason that his appointment was invalid 
from some religious objection; and the most obsti- 
nate attempts were made to set aside the Licinian ’ 
law, and to procure the election of two patrician 
consuls. In the course of the Samnite war occasional 
traces of the same feeling are discernible. But its 
shape was no longer what it had been in the earlier 
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chap cKjs of tlie Common wealtli It was no longer a 
— V — ’ struggle between an aristocracy in the exclusne pos- 
session of the go^e^nment, and a people impatient 
of their own exclusion from it It was no longer a 
struggle between the whole patrician order on the 
one side, and the whole bod} of the commons on 
the other A considerable poition of the patricians 
and a majont} of the senate were well reconciled to 
the altered state of things, and cordially reeei\ed 
the distinguished commoners who had made their 
wa} to the highest offices m the Commonwealth, and 
composed a now nobilit} full} worth} to stand on 
equal terms b} the side of the old Thus the mode- 
rate patricians, the new nobilit} of the commons, 
and the mass of the old plebeians were now closel} 
Imbed together, and their union gave that eneigj 
to the Roman councils and arms which marks in so 
eminent a manner the middle of the fifth century 
But as these elements had tended more and more 
towards each other, so the} parted off on either side 
from other elements writh which, at an earlier period, 
they had been respectively connected The moderate 
patricians stood aloof from the high or more violent 
part}, who still dreamt of recovering the old ascen- 
danc} of their order, whilst a new popular part}, 
though as }etver} inconsiderable in power or in- 
fluence, was growing up distinct from the old ple- 
beians, regarding them with env} *, and regarded b} 


* This IS ihc progress of all po- the earliest state of society is 
pular parties from the necessity of extremely exclusive the popular 
the case As the ruling body m party then comprises nhat Sitjcs 
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them in turn with feelings of dislike and suspicion. 
This new party consisted of freedmen, and of citi- 
zens engaged in the Yarious trades and occupations 
of a city life, who were despised by the old agri- 
cultural plebeians as a low and unwarlike populace, 
and who, by a strong public opinion, were excluded 
from all prospect of political distinctions. Many of 
these persons indeed, had not even the right of 
voting, as they were not included in any tribe ; and 


they bore this exclusion 

would call the nation minus a pri- 
vileged individual or a very small 
privileged class. Each success of 
this party satisfies the wishes of a 
portion of its members, and thus 
makes them for the future its ene- 
mies. And a repetition of this 
process would at last place the 
anti-popular party in that; same 
position which was at first occu- 
pied by their adversaries ; they 
would, in their turn, become the 
nation, minus a very small ex- 
cluded class, a class, in fact, ex- 
cluded by nothing but their own 
ignorance or profligacy. This 
would be the natural perfection of 
a state, but unhappily, this as yet 
has never been attained to ; the 
process has gone on healthfully in 
its first stages, satisfying succes- 
sively all those whose exclusion 
was wholly unnatural, that is, who 
W'cre excluded by distinctions 
purelj' arbitrary, or overbalanced 
by many more points of resem- 
blance and fitness for political 
power. But when it reaches those 
who differ really from the govern- 
ing bod}’^, as in the case of the rich 
and the poor, then convulsion 
and decline have mostly followed. 
The work of smoothing down 
these real differences is so difficult, 


as impatiently as the old 

that it has rarely or never been 
attempted ; the excluding party, 
strengthened by all those who 
were once excluded, is now ex- 
tremely pow'erful, and its power is 
moral as well as physical ; the ex- 
cluded or popular party, no longer 
a nation contending against a 
caste, but yet much more than 
a worthless faction contending 
against a nation, are conscious of 
a wrong done to them, and are 
embittered by this feeling ; but 
being unable to carry their point, 
and, from their very inability to 
obtain a share of the benefits of 
society, becoming more and more 
morally unfit to enjoy them, their 
triumph and their continued ex- 
clusion are alike deplorable. Their 
triumph is but the triumph of 
slaves broken loose, full of brute 
ignorance and wickedness ; their 
continued exclusion is a perpetual 
cancer, wasting away the nation’s 
life ; and it is a moral evil more- 
over, because it involves injustice. 
The great and hardest problem of 
political wisdom is to prevent any 
part of society from becoming so 
socially degraded by poverty, that 
their political enfranchisement be- 
comes dangerous, or even mis- 
chievous. 


CHAP. 

XXXII. 
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x\xn boino tlieir exclusion from the liigliest 

' — ' curule offices This Avas a class which was ihily be- 
coming more numerous, m proportion as Rome grew 
in wealth and population, and it formed the oiigin 
of the popular party of the later period of the Com- 
monwealth, a party very different, both in its cha- 
racter and feelings, from the commons of its eailier 
history 

Coallton of Thcse cxtremcs of civil society, the lijffhest ans- 

tlie two ex , “ 

tremepar tocFats and the lowest populace, have often made 

ties aga nst \ -i , 

tie mode- common cause with each other against that middle 

rate party 

class which both hate equally And when the mal- 
content anstocratica! families are few m number, 
but of the highest nobilitj, any ambitious individual 
among them is tempted to court the populace for 
objects more directly personal, he tries to make 
them the instrument, not of the greatness of his 
order, but of bis own Thus it was commonly re- 
marked of the t) rants of the ancient world, that they 
began bj plajmg the demagogue In such an 
union between the highest and the lowest classes of 
society, tile gam is mostly for the former, the latter 
deri\e little advantage from the alliance, except the 
pleasure of the horse m the fable, when he saw his 
old enemy the stag effectually humbled But the 
coalition IS not solel) one of political expedienc) , it 
arises partly out of certain moral affinities existing 
between those whose social and political conditiQUs 
are the exticmcst opposites The moral bond be- 
tween them IS thoir common impatience of law and 
good government, that anarchical and selfish rest- 
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lessiiess ■vvliicli sees in the existing order of society 
an equal restraint ui)on the pride and passion of the 
highest and on the needy cupidity of the lowest ^ 
This is the feeling which has so often brought toge- 
ther the proudest despot or the most insolent aristo- 
crat and the lowest and most profligate populace ; 
and it was this, though in a far milder degree, which 
associated in one common party at Rome, in the 
period now before us, the humblest of the citypojm- 
lace and the representative of the proudest family in 
the Commonwealth, Appius Claudius. 

But in these coalitions, which arc for ever recur- 
ring in history, the tn’o coalescing ])arties are far 
from deserving the same judgment. Historians have 
justly pronounced their full condemnation on the 
selfish hypocrisy of the tyrant, who talks of liberty 
in order to establish his own despotism. And for 
those who, despising all the honours and benefits of 
society Avhich are fully open to them, aspire to a 
rank and greatness of a higher and more exclusive 
sort than the nature of society allows, no condemna- 
tion can be too severe, for no ndekedness can be 
greater. But the lowest class, when they are misled 
into such alliances, deserve, even in their worst ex- 
cesses, a milder sentence. Not only are they enti- 
tled to all the excuse which may be claimed by 
ignorance, and an ignorance arising rather from their 
condition than from their choice, but in their quarrel 


CHAP. 

XXXII. 


Clinractcr 
of such coa- 
litions. 


" rj fifv nevla dvdyKt] ttjv roXfiav i^ayovcriv es roiis Kivbvvovs. Thu- 
Trapfxovcra, tj 6’ i^ovaia u/3pet ttiv cydides. III. 45. 

Trkeove^iav Ka\ (f)povT]paTi, . . . 
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CHAR agninst the existing order of things, there is and 

' — V — ' over AVilI be, iTnidst much of envy and cupidity and 
revenge, a certain mixture also of justice Nothing 
is more horrible than the rebellions of slaves , yet it 
IS impossible to regard even these Mith unmixed ab- 
horrence Nor can wc ever place on the same le\el, 
those ■who, being excluded from the benefits of so- 
ciet}, do but seek a share of them, and those who, 
enjoying all these benefits in ample measure, cannot 
rest Mitbout something more Neither are the 
middle classes apt to be wholly guiltless in their 
treatment of those below them, when they have 
established their own rights against the anstocracj, 
they become a new aristocracy tliemsehes, and 
baMng themselves passed through the door, they 
shut it against those who "would fain follow But 
here, as in their own earlier contest with the old 
aristocrac), the fault does not consist in den} mg 
political rights to those who are not }et fit for them, 
for this ma} be often necessary and just , but in pre- 
venting them from ever becoming fit, by retaining 
institutions which have an inevitable tendenc} to 
keep the lowest classes morally degraded, or, at the 
best, by taking no pains to introduce such as ma} 
improve them 

Eminent In the high anstocntical party at Rome during 

MEN op ° T T r 

Tiiw the period now before us two individuals are cmi- 

1 nent, L Papinns Cursor, and Appuis Chudiiis 

But their objects seem to have been dificront 

rap^nus Paninus appears to have been smccrol} at- 

Curaorsna ^ * * , , , 

App«» tached to the old anstocratical constitution, and to 

Claud us 
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have honestly wished to restore wliat in his eyes was xxxn 
the nncorrupteci discipline of the Roman Common- ' — — 
wealth. Appiiis, like his ancestor the decemvir, or 
Dionysius of Syracuse, \vished to overthrow the ex- 
isting order of things, not in favour of the old patri- 
cian ascendancy, but of his own personal dominion. 

The moderate or middle party, composed as it was 
of the majority of the senate and of the whole body m^icrato 
of the old commons, numbered amongst its members 
most of the distinguished men of the time. ' To this 
party belonged Q. Fabius Maximus, eminent alike 
in ])eace and in war, and who enjoyed the love’’' of 
his countrymen no less than he commanded their 
admiration and esteem. With him stood his friend 
P. Decius ]\Ius, thrice his colleague in the consulship 
when Rome needed the services of her bravest and 
ablest generals against her foreign enemies ; and 
his colleague also in that memorable censoi’ship, 
which required and found in them all the statesman’s 
wisdom.- P. Decius might have disputed the palm 
of happiness in Solon’s judgment, with Tellus the 
Athenian. Born to the truest nobility, the son of 
that P. Decius, who, when consul, had devoted him- 
self to death for his country in the great battle with 
the Latins, he, like his father, obtained the highest 

® When he died the people con- Gurges, the son of tiie old Q. 

- tributed by subscription a largo Fabius, employed the money in 
sum for file expenses of his fune- giving a public entertainment to 
ral, which seems to have been a one part of the people, epulum, 
method of expressing the public and in sending portions of meat 
feeling towards the dead, even to the rest, visccratio. See the 
when his family was too wealthy writer, “ De Viris Illustribus,” in 
to require it as an actual assist- his life of Q. Fabius. 
ance. On this occasion, Q. Fabius 
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-witli the purest fame , and after IiaMng per- 

'■ ' formed the greatest services in peace and in-svar,and 

having been rewarded m the fullest measure ^Mth 
the respect and affection of his fellow -citizens, he 
too, like his father, de\oted himself to death to sa^e 
Rome from defeat, and so consigned the glory of 
his life*, safe from all stain, and crowned with the 
yet higher glor^ of liis death, to his countrymen’s 
grateful memory for e\er Of the same band, jet 
M Vaienus rather to' be ranked first than third, was M Valerius 
Corvus, to whom, no less than to Deems, Solon might 
have allowed the name of happj His jouth had 
caught the last rajs of the romantic glory of earlier 
times , and his single combat with the giant Gaul, 
and the wonderful aid which the gods had then 
vouchsafed him, was sung m the same strains as the 
valiant acts of the heroes of old, of Camillus, or 
Cincmnatus, or Cornelius Cossus His manhood was 
no less rich in glory of another sort, which if less 
brilliant was more real Elected consul for the first 
time at three and twenty, five years afterwards in 
Ins third consulship he won the famous battle of 
IMount Gaums against the Sammtes, and ga^o in 
the Mctorious issue of this first encounter, a happy 
• onion of the final result of the long contest between 

the two nations lie was elected consul three times 
afterwards, and twice dictator, and in his political 

* 6 , 0 Kti b* uvipisopt first indication" of Ins worth 

T1JV rpoynj tc pijwovva itoi TtXtv- but the last confirmation" of it 
Tofa ^f^diovira ij vvv ruvit atm It was the worthy close of a noble 
crrpo^ij Thucyd 11 42 InDe life 
ems case his death was Dot the 
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course, true to tlie character of his family, he finally 
relieved the long distress of the jDOorer commons, ' 

and appeased the most dangerous commotion 'which 
had ever yet threatened Rome ; and he re-enacted 
the famous Valerian laAv in his. fifth consulship, that 
great law of appeal from the sentence of the magi- 
strate, which the Romans regarded as the main bul- 
Avark of their freedom. In his sixth consulship he 
AAns nearly seventy years old, hut he lived thirty 
years longer, and died at the full age of a hundred 
years®, after haAung Avitnessed the triumphant end of 
the long contest with the Samnites, AA^iich three 
generations earlier had been under his own auspices 
so successfully begun. Next to these three great 


men we may rank Q. Publilius Philo, the author of 
the Publilian Iuaa^s, pra3tor°, dictator, censor, and four 
times consul, AA^ho Avas chosen consul with L. Papi- 
rius Cursor after the disaster of Caudium, as being, 
Avith him, the man most able to retrieve the honour 


® Histor. Natur. VII. 48. 

Plinysaj's that forty-six years inter- 
vened between his first consulship 
and his sixth. His sixth consul- 
ship was in the year 433, accord- 
ing to Plinj^’s own chronology, 
[446, Niebuhr,] if we place it 
four years after the consulship 
of P. Sempronius and P. Sul- 
picius, which with Pliny is the 
year 449. (Hist. Natur. XXXIII. 
§ 20.) His first consulship ac- 
cordingly would fall in 406, but 
according to the Fasti Capitolini, 
which place his second consulship 
two years afterwards, in 407, it 
would fall in 405. His third ac- 
cording to the same chronology 


was in 410 ; and his fourth in 418. 
The Fasti are wanting at the period 
of his two last consulships, and 
they cannot be fixed positively. 
In his first consulship he was only 
three-and-twenfy (Livy, VII. 26.) j 
which, following the chronology 
of the Fasti, would give 382 for 
the year of his birth. He lived, 
therefore, to the year 482 [475, 
Niebuhr] ; that is, to the year after 
the capture of Tarentum, and the 
end of the fourth Samnite war. 

« Livy, VIII. 15. VIII. 12. 
VIII. 17. For his four consulships 
see Livj'^, VHL 12-22. IX. 7. and 
Diodorus, XIX. 66, and the Fasti 
Capitolini. 
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xxxn. liome. Nor should we omit C. !^^^eniu8^ twice 
cTm®^ dictator, a man odious to the high patrician party for 
the firmness with which he opposed their projects, 
but repelling their attacks by the spotless innocence 
of his public life. To the same party belonged also, 
Q.Auims in all probability, Q. Aulius Cerretanus®, twice con- 
sul, chosen master of the horse by Q. Fabius in his 
first dictatorship, who sacrificed his life in covering 
the retreat of the Romans in the rout of Lautulaj, 
M. Fosiius. and M. Foslius, master of the horse to C. Mrenius 
in his second dictatorsliip, like him obnoxious to the 
high patrician party®, and like him protected by bis 
integrity. 

s. oftho Tlie third or new popular party could not bo 
nature to produce as yet any 
"men of high distinction. Yet one individual belong- 
ing to it made himself remarkable, and will claim a 
place in this history, Cn. Flavius, the scribe or clerk, 
who divulged the secrets of the pontifical calendar, 
and of the technicalities of actions at law, and was 
rewarded with the curule rediloship in spite of his 
humble origin and occupation. 

That we are able to notice so many individual 
charaefers at this period, shows th.at we are arrived 
at the dawn of what may bo called real history. 
And this previous sketch of the parties of the Com- 
monwealth, and of their most eminent members, may 

^ For lus second dlctatorsMp, ® Livy, VIII. 87. IX. 15, and 
sec Livy, IX. 2G j for hU first, for Ids death see the Fasti Capi- 
see the Fragments of the Fasti toiini, and Diodorus, XIX. 72. 
Capltoluii. and note 61 of chap. Livy. IX. 53. 

XXXI. of this volume. • Livv. IX. 26. 
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perhaps make the account of the transactions in xxxn 
Vviiich they v^ere engaged, not only clearer but more ' — ' 

interesting. 

• During the first half of the Samnite war, but in Abolition of 

, n . .1 1 personal 

what year'” is uncertain, there was passed that fa- slavery for 
mous law which jirohibited personal slavery for debt ; 
no creditor might for the future attach the person 
of his debtor, but he might only seize his property ; 
and all those whose personal freedom was pledged for 
their debts, (nexi,) were released from their liability, 
if they could swear that they had property enough 
to meet their creditor’s demands. It does not appear 
that this great alteration in the law was the work of 
any tribune, or that it arose out of any general or 
deliberate desire to soften the severity of the ancient 
practice. It was occasioned, we are told, by one 
scandalous instance of abuse of power on the part 
of a creditor towards his debtor, who according to 
the old law, had been given over to him as a slave, 
(addictus,) because he had pledged his person for his 


Livy places the story in the 
consulship of C. Pcetelius, in the 
very first j'ear of the war ; VIII. 
28. But as Dionysius (Fragm. 
Vol. IV. p. 2338, Reiske), and 
Valerius Maximus (VI. 1, ^ 9), 
relate it as having happened after 
the affair of the pass of Caudium, 
Niebuhr refers it to the dictator- 
ship of C. Pcetelius, in the 12th 
year of the war. (Livy, IX. 28.) 
A passage in Varro, de Ling. Lat., 
(VII. 105. ed. Miiller,) relates to 
this subject, but is so corrupt in 
the MSS. that its testimony can- 
not be appealed to with certainty. 


It runs “ Hoc C. Popilio vocare 
Sillo dictatore sublatum ne fieret, 
ut omnes, qui bonam copiam ju- 
rarunt, ne essent nexi, sed soluti.” 
Muller has corrected this into 
“ Hoc C. Poplilio auctore Visolo 
dictatore sublatum,” “ Visolo” 
having been a conjecture of Anton. 
Augustino, and approved by Sca- 
liger, because the cognomen of C. 
Pcetelius was Visolus, as we learn 
from the Fasti Capitolini. 
would rather read “ C. Poplilio 
provocante” in the former part of 
the sentence, than “ C. Poplilio 
auctore.” 
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CHAP debts, and had been unable to redeem his pledge 
' — s — ' The outrage excited so general a feeling, that the 
senate immediately passed a bill for the effectual 
prevention of such atrocities for the future , and the 
consuls, or rather, as it should seem the dictator, C 
Poetelius, Avas desired to propose it to the people, 
that it might become a law But although personal 
slavery for debt was thus done away, }et the conse- 
quences of insohency were much more serious at 
Rome than they are in modern Europe He whose 
property had been once made over to his creditors 
by the prmtors sentence, became, ipso ficto, infa- 
mous” , be lost Ins tribe, and with it all his poli- 
tical rights , and the forfeiture was irrevocable, even 
though he might afterwards pa) his debts to tho 
full , nor was it even in the power of the censors to 
replace him on the loll of citizens So sacred a 
thing did credit appeal in the e) es of the Romans , 
and so just did the) consider it, tint a failure m tho 
discharge of one of the most important social obli- 
gations should he Msited with a forfeiture of social 
and political rights, 

suteof As the internal history of Rome during this pc- 
nod can onlj he collected from a few detached no- 
lle tuscu tices we are compelled to pa«:s oAcr in silence those 
Pnvcnia memorable years winch were marked b) tho rising 
of the Tu'iciilans and PriAcrnatnm, and b) the de- 
feat at the jia'is of Caudmm This last disaster, 

" In pudoris noUm captis derc" Tertull an Afiologct 4 
pttna ooniersa, bonorum adtibiU Sec aUo the strong language of 
I roscri] tiont oiiiTundcre maluit Cicero pro Qu ntio 15 iC 
( uminis sanguiacrn quani eCiin 
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indeed, was sucli as to still for a time all domestic 
disputes, and to make every Roman feel alike for 
the national calamity ; and the election of L. Papi- 
riiis Cursor and Q. Publiliiis as consuls for the fol- 
lowing year, seems to show a common desire to 
appoint the two ablest generals of the Common- 
wealth, without any reference to party distinctions. 
But the war with Tusculum, Privernum, and Velitrse 
was of another character ; and the claims of these 
cities and the treatment which should be shown to 
them, must have been- judged of very variously. Are 
we mistaken in supposing that the moderate or 
middle party supported the liberal policy which was 
actually pursued, while the new popular party, the 
party of the populace, called aloud for severity and 
vengeance '? We know that L. Fulvius Curvus, who 
had so lately led the Tusculans to assail the city of 
Rome was elected consul'^ together with Q. Fabius; 
and that six or seven years afterwards he was ap- 
pointed master of the horse by L. ^milius Mamer- 
cinus and both Fabius and ASmilius were eminent 
amongst the leaders of the moderate party. We 
know also that M. Flavius the tribune, who brought 
forward the bill for the punishment of the Tuscu- 
lans, Avas a man of doubtful private character and 
that he was said to have owed his first tribuneship 
to a largess, which he had given to the poorer citi- 
zens, in gratitude for having been acquitted by them 
when indicted by the sediles on a criminal charge. 


CtTAP. 

XXXII. 

- _/ 


13 Livy, VIII. 38. 


13 Livy, IX. 21. 


11 Livy, VIII. 22. 
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CHAP It appears also, that he must have been elected tri- 
' — V — ' bune twice at least within four jears’® , which, in a 
man of such a character seems to argue that he con- 
tinued to practise the arts of a demagogue If this 
be so, his bill for the punishment of the Tusculans 
exactly resembled, both in himself and in the per- 
sonal and political character of its author, the famous 
bill of Cleon, for the execution of the ISlitjIeneans , 
and we lla^e here another instance that a low popu- 
lar party has as little claim as that of the high aiis- 
tocrac), to the title of high-prmcjpled and liberal 
inttgnesof Tho SIX jearswhicli followed the affair of Cau- 
erotYaf'’ dium arc to us, as far as regards domestic affairs, a 
Tmoaf&e blauk, but m tbe jear 439, (Niebuhr 434,) the 
apua”^ defeat of Lautulce and its consequences led to the 
iictatw second dictatorship of C Mcemus, an e^ent, of which 
the notices preserved to us are unusually full Capua 
had revolted'®, and as the consuls, ]\I Pootelius and 
C Sulpicius, were fully engaged with the Samnitcs, 
a dictator witli a third armv was appointed to reduce 
the Campanians Tlie battle of Cinna, as we have 
seen, terrified the Campanians into submission , and 
the principal leaders of the revolt perished b) their 
own hands Butthe dictator, C Alainuis'^ during 
his mquir} into the origin of the revolt at Capua, 


** CompaTC Livy VJII 22 and natnljcr of Uc tubes was twcnlj 
87 Huschkt in his >Tork on the mnc ^hich cxactlytallicsMith the 
Constitution of faer Tull us p date of the story as eiveii by Liiy 
730 refers to tl s M Tiav us tl o Accordng to Valerius Maxmua 
tl e eiirulc c lilc by nlioni riavtus 
was Impeached Mas C \alcriu* 
Diodorus \I\ 70 

must refer to a jenod nben tbe Livy, IX 2b 
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gained some startling information, which showed 
that it had received encouragement from a powerful 
party in Rome itself ; the S])irit of his commission, 
lie argued, called upon him to follow up this investi- 
gation ; and when he returned to Rome, he pursued 
it with vigour. No proof, it seems, could he obtained 
of any direct act of treason ; but there existed what 
were in Greece the well-known pre})arations for a 
revolution, a number of organized societies for the 
jjurpose of influencing the elections, and procuring 
the appointment of particular candidates. These 
societies, it is implied, consisted partly of the highest 
members of the aristocracy, and partly of the lowest 
classes of citizens, both at present being combined 
in one common cause. The dictator, therefore, en- 
countered a formidable opposition; the high patri- 
cian party recriminated upon him and upon his 
master of the horse, M. Foslius Flaccinator. “ Men 
of the commons such as they were, needed undue 
means to secure their way to public offices, rather 
than the patricians, who derived from their noble 
birth a sufficient and an honourable title to the votes 
of their countrymen.” Immediately the dictator and 
his master of the horse courted, and called for, the 


IS ti Versa Romam interpretando 
res, non nominatim qui Capuaj, 
sed in universum qui usquatn cois- 
sent conjurassentve adversus rem- 
publicam, quinri senatum jussisse.” 
Livy, IX. 26. 

“ Coitiones honorum adipis- 
cendorum causa facias.” Livy, 
IX. 26. These words are almost 
a translation of the description 


given by Thucydides of the aris- 
tocratical clubs of Athens, ray 
(oiiocxias, airrep ervy^avoi/ irpore- 
pov iv ry TToXet ovcrai cttI SIkois Kal 
apxais. VIII. 54. 

10 “Negare nobiliurn id crimen 
esse, quibus si nulla obstetur 
fraude, pateat via ad honorem, sed 
hominum novorum.” ivy, IX. 
26. 


CHAP. 

XXXII. 
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x.\xn inquiry into tlicir conduct; they resigned 

— — their oflicc'?, were put upon their trial before the 
consuls, and in spito of the efforts of the aristo- 
cratical party to pro\o them guilty, they ■were most 
honourably acquitted Q. Publilius Philo, the 
most distinguished commoner of his time, ^^as ac- 
cused by the same party on the same charge, and 
^^as acquitted no less completely. But b} thus dex- 
terously assailing their assailants, the high nobility 
gained a considerable advantage; it seemed as if 
both parties u ore open to accusation, and that an 
inquiry into an oflbnce so uni\ersal must needs bo 
fruitless. Besides, the most serious danger bad been 
remo^ed by the faNourablc turn of the c\cnts of tho 
war; and ^\hen men’s minds were no longer under 
the influence of alarm, tho enquiry ^\ould cease to 
be supported by that stiong public feeling vhicli 
alone could enable it to proceed \\itli effect. Ac- 
cording!), the societies triumphed; and the coalition 
bet>^een the high aristocracy and the populace, thus 
ineffectually attacked, began to manifest itself more 
freely and more decidedly. 

Cen-orship Accordingly, tno )cars afterwards, Appius Clau- 
ci4^us dius was elected censor, together with C. Plautius. 
The censorship, it should be remembered, ^\as in 
point of rank the highest office in the Common- 
wealth; its power was almost unbounded ; its com- 
mand over the public inone), and the opportunities 


-> “ Publilius otiam Philo, mul- rum lovisus nobilitati, causam 
tiplicatis summis hononbus post dull ” Lny, IX 26 
res tot domi belloque gestas, cete- 
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of distinction and of influence wliicli it afforded, as ;xxxrf 
originating and conducting all jmblic works, made it — ' 

an especial object of ambition to a man like Ajipius, 
who was less fitted to signalize himself as a general. 

Besides, he probably had from the first formed the 
design of prolonging his term of office for the full 
period of five years, in defiance of the iEmilian law ; 
and so vast a power, enjoyed during so long a period, 
might be made to serve the wildest purposes of 
ambition. 

One of his earliest acts as censor M*as to revise uisrevision 

of the list 

the list of senators. It was usual on these occasions oifcnmois. 
to add to the list the names of such citizens as 
seemed best to deserve that honour ; and the selec- 
tion would commonly be made from those who 
within the last five years had been elected for the 
first time to any curule magistracy, and who there- 
fore had not been in the senate at the last census. 

But in addition to the deaths caused by the Samiiite 
war, (and the master of the horse could not have 
been the only senator who fell in the rout of Lau- 
tula3,) the year immediately preceding Appius’ cen- 
sorship had been marked by a visitation of pestilence, 
so that the names which he would have to add to 
the roll of the senate would be more than usually 
numerous. To the utter scandal of the old plebeians 
no less than of the patricians, Appius passed over 
many names which other censors would have in- 
serted, and filled up the vacancies with numbers of 
the low popular party, many of whom were the sons 
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CHAP, of frcedinon”, aiul therefore, according to Ro- 
— ' jnan law, the grandsons of nobody. The ipcreons 
thus chosen were probably wealthy men, and many 
of them may have already filled the offices of tribune 
or plebeian rodilo; but the timD^^hDn the senate had 
been a purely patrician assembly was too recent to 
allow of its being thrown open, not merely to com- 
moners, but to men whose grandfathers had been 
slaves; and the attempt of Appius to fill the senate 
with those who would have been no bettor than his 
creatures, like some of his ancestor’s colleagues in 
the decemvirate, ^^•as too violent a measure to be 
endured. Accordingly, the consuls of the next year, 
C. Junius Buhulcusand Q. ^inilius Barbula, set his 
list aside without hesitation, and summoned those 
only as senators whose names had been on tbe roll 
of tbe last previous censors, L. Papirius Crassus and 
C. Mffinius. 

lie admits Jifot discouragcd, however, by this ill success, 

many freed- ^ •' 

menimo Appius acted on the same system when he proceeded 
to revise the rolls of the several tribes. His col- 
league, C. Plautius, unable to bear the shame of 
seeing his list of the senate utterly disregarded, had 
resigned his office at the end of the year If a 
censor died or resigned before the completion of the 
eighteen months fixed by the ^milian law as the 
term of his authority, it was accounted unlucky to 
elect another in his place ; and his colleague on such 

S’ Diodorus, XX. 35, 36. Livy, IX. 29, 30. 

« L\?y, IX. 29. 
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occasions usually resigned immediately, rather than 
incur the odium of Aviclding such vast powers alone. ' — — ' 
Ajipius, however, had no such scruples, and con- 
tinued to act as sole censor. In his revision of the 
tribes, he admitted a great number'* of froedmen 
and citizens of low condition to the enjoyment 
of the full franchise ; and he entered them pur- 
posely in all the tribes, that the influence of his 
party might extend to all. It will readily be under- 
stood that a large proportion of the members of the 
more remote tribes especially, would attend but sel- 
dom at the comitia ; whilst the city populace and the 
tradesmen and artisans were always on the spot, and 
would be frequently the majority of voters in their 
respective tribes. Thus the old agricultural com- 
mons saw themselves overwhelmed by their new 
tribesmen, and that share in the government which 
they had so hardly won was on the point of being- 
wrested from them by men whom, according to the 
general feeling of the ancient world, they despised as 
little better than slaves. 

Thus far the conduct of Appius was not incon- 
sistent with a mere desire to restore the old ascen- 
dancy of the patricians ; for the lowest classes being i™s‘'"ccounf 
as yet quite incapable of exercising dominion, might io'ob- 
safely be used as auxiliaries for humbling the classes ®ct[onVat 
next above them ; just as the feudal kings occa- 
sionally courted the commons, and were enabled 
through their aid to weaken the power of the nobles, 


Diodorus, XX. 35, 36. Livy, IX. 46. 
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'svitliout any clangor of seeing tlioir o^^n autlioritj 
subjected to tbo control of a rcpre‘?cntati\c as- 
scinbl}. But if it be true that Appius encouraged 
Cn. FlaMiis” in the acts uliicb ga^e such of- 
fence to the aristocrac), uc cannot concci\c Ins 
objects to ha^e been other than personal : for it ■was 
against the old patrician influence much more than 
against the new plebeian nobility, that the proceed- 
ings of Flaiius were directed. Tins man w^s the 
son of a freedman, a clerk or writer bj Ins occupa- 
tion, and at this time cmplo}cd in the business of 
tbo censor’s ofbee under Appins It Mas by Appius’ 
instigation that ho published his famous calendar or 
almanack; that t?, he stuck up whited boards round 
the forum, on which were marked down the da)s 
and parts of da}s m cicr} month on which law busi- 
ness might lawfully be done : a knowledge which the 
people had hitherto been obliged to gam from the 
pontifices, or a few of the patricians who understood 
the pontifical law; and as the days did not recur 
regularly, and the principle which determined tliem 
was carefully kept a secret, the people were wholly 
at their instructors’ mercy*® At the same time 
Flavius also published an account** of the forms to 
be observed in the several ways of proceeding at 
law; a woik winch in after-times must have been 


** ‘ Appu Cceci senbo, enjus quos populus a paucis pnncipum 
hortatu exceperat eos (lies consul juoWie petebat ” Plmy, XXXIII. 
tando assidue sagaci in^nio pro* C 

miilgaveratque” Pliny, Hist Na * " Actiones cotnposuit’ See 
tur XXXIII 6 ed Sillig Cicero, de Oral I 41 Epp ad 

28 «• Publicans diebus fastis, Atlic VI 1 
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exceedingly curious ; but 'which must have utterly 
failed in pi*actice, if its object was to enable a com- ' — — ' 
mon man to conduct his own suit, without consult- 
ing' some one learned in the law. Accordingly, it 
was to the publication of his calendar that Flavius 
owed his great popularity ; he was elected soon after 
tribune^®, he Avas appointed to one or tAvo other 
im]5ortant public offices, and six years later, as we 
shall see presently, he obtained the rank of curule 
redile. 

Thus making it his pleasure to lessen all dignity iiis^imWic 
and to diminish all influence but his OAA’n, oflending 
in his pride the old aristocracy no less than the neAv 
and the middle classes, Appius iioaa’, as sole censoi*, 
feeling himself in possession of almost kingly poAver, 
resolved to distinguish his name by public AA'orks on 
a most magnificent scale, such as the greatest king 
might emulate. Without any authority from the 
senate’®, he applied the lai-ge sums of public money 
AAdiich Avere paid into his hands by that multitude of 
persons aa^o farmed the state property in all its ma- 
nifold kinds, to the execution of tAVo great Avorks ; 
one, the construction of a military road from Rome 
to Capua ; the othei-, the bringing a constant supply 
of good Avater into the city from a distance of about' 
eight miles from the Esquiline gate, partly by pipes 
under ground, and partly by an aqueduct. 

The great road from Rome to Capua, Avhich AA^as The Appian 

. -I I I’oad to 

afterAvards continued to Brundisium, has indeed Capua. 


Livy, IX. 46. 


Diodorus, XX. 35, 36. 
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xxxH iiTiinortalizcd the name of its author ; nor will tho 
— — ' mightiest works of motlcrn engineers over rival the 
fame of the Apjiian Way. This has been owing to 
accidental causes; yet the road was a magnificent 
undertaking, and even without noticing tho excel- 
lence of its pavement, which was added at a later 
period, we may justly admire the labour bestowed in 
* order to keep its line generally on a level, the deep 
cuttings through hills, and the vast substructions of 
massy stones on which it was carried across valleys. 
Tho whole lino from Rome to Capua was about 120 
English miles ; tho road left tho city at the Porta 
Capona, tho gate of Capua; it passed in a straight 
line over the Campagna till it reached tho foot of 
the Alban hills at Bovilire; there it ascended to tho 
higher grounds, and passing through Aricia, and 
leaving Velitrte and tho modern road to Naples on 
the left, it descended again into the plain nearly in 
the same straight line, and ran on to the Pontine 
marshes. At this point, as Niebuhr thinks, the road 
stopped ; and the communication through the Pon- 
tine marshes was carried on by a canal almost as far 
as Tarracina. But the very excavation of the canal 
would of itself supply materials in part for an em- 
bankment by the side of it; and it is more likely 
that both it and the road were carried through the 
marshes together. Afterwards the road ascended 
the mountains behind Tarracina, thus avoiding the 
ill-omened pass of Lautula^ and soon after descended 
again into the plain of Pundi, crossed the Liris at 
Minturn®, and the Vulturnus at Casilinum, and three 
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miles further it arrived at the termination of its ^'vvr/ 
course, the city of Capua — 

The other work of Appius was less remarkable in The Ap- 

* ^ j)iaii aqiic- 

itself, than as being' the earliest of those famous 
aqueducts which still, amid their ruins, are such 
striking and characteristic monuments of Roman 
greatness. In fact, it can scarcely be called an 
aqueduct, for the Avater-'* was carried under ground 
throughout the Avhole of its course, with the excep- 
tion of sixty Roman paces, or about an hundred 
yards, in the low ground by the Porta Capeua, 
where it Avas conveyed jDartl}' on arches, and partly 
on a solid substruction of massy stones. Its termi- 
nation Avas at the salt AA’orks by the river side, close 
by the Porta Trigemina, and immediately under the 
north-A^^est corner of the AA^entine ; and it seems to 
haA'e been especially intended to supply Avater to the 
inhabitants of the Joaa^ district about the Circus, Avho 
had hitherto been obliged to use the AA^ater of the 
river, or the rain Avater collected in tanks or cisterns. 

When Ave remember that this part of Rome Avas par- 
ticularly inhabited by the poorest citizens, Ave may 
suspect that Appius Avished to repay the support 
Avhich 'he had already receded from them, or to pur- 
chase its continuance for the time to come; but Ave 
shall feel unmixed pleasure in observing that the first 

It is well known that the an- The whole account of this 

cient Capua did not stand on the aqueduct is taken from the work 
Vulturnus, but about three miles of Frontinus. He was superin- 
to the south of it, on the site of tendent of the aqueducts in the 
the present S. Maria di Capua, reign of Nerva, and his account 
The modern Capua corresponds of them is exceedingly full and 
with the ancient Casilinum. accurate. 
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x\\i! ftqucclnct %\a9 constructed for the benefit of 

— ’ the poor, niul of those ^^ho most needed it. 

How rootif j “ Those two m orhs exhausted,” sa> s Diodorus, “ the 

»nd laixmr- ’ *' 

ersvere hole roNonuc of Romo.” But considering' the un- 
round for ° 

these works oidablo expenses of the ar, to Inch the tributum 
Mas Mholly appropriated, the disposable rcsenuc from 
the >cctigalia, or rents ^ccci^cd by the Common- 
Mealth, must ha\e been insuificient ; and Niebuhrrea- 
Bonably conjectures that Appius mustha\o sold large 
portions of the state's domain, in order to raise the 
money Mhich ho required. The workmen employed 
consisted doubtless, m great measure, of the prisoners 
taken from the Samnites, cither in battle or in the 
repeated invasions of their territory; the rest nero 
the public or government slaves, or those furnished 
by tbo several contractors for tbe work; for such 
labours weie held to be degrading to free citizens, 
and Appius nould have acquired no popularity 
amongsst the poorest classes, by offering to provide 
them with employment in making his road, or dig- 
ging his water-course 

App‘“»re ^150 regular teim of the censor’s office, eighteen 
heyond'S'e was far too sliort for the completion of tlie^e 

legal tern ^vorks ; and had they been finished by another cen- 
sor, the glory of them would have been lost to 
Appius. Setting, therefore, all law and all opposi- 
tion at defiance, Appius persisted in retaining Ins 
censorship when the eighteen months were expired , 
and although the tribune P. Sempronius Soplius 


Livy, IX 33 
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one of the most eminent commoners of this period, xxxn 
threatened to send him to prison if he persisted in '' — — ’ 
disobeying the law, and although six of the other 
tribunes supported their colleague, yet the remaining 
three promised Appius their protection ; and as their 
negative was all-powerful, Appius was secured from 
any molestation so long as the}^ continued in office. 

He found some tribunes equally devoted to him in 
the next year, for he retained his censorship four 
years, and in the fifth he endeavoured to add to it 
the power and dignity of consul, and whilst he still 
continued to be censor, he declared himself a candi- 
date for the consulship. Here, however, that nega- 
tive power of the tribunes which had hitherto been 
his support was employed against him : L. Furius ” 
forbade the business of the comitia to proceed, until 
Appius had resigned his censorship. Then, however, 
he was elected consul, and perhaps in this capacity 
finished and dedicated the two works of which he so 
greatly coveted the glory. 

The extreme moderation of the party opposed to wise mo- 

* ^ x 1 deration of 

Appius deserves in all these transactions the highest 
praise. They composed probably the majority in the 
senate, and if they had exerted their whole strength 
they must have been also the majority in the 
comitia. Yet they suffered Appius to defy the laws 
for a period of two years and a half, and afterwards 
they allowed him to be elected consul without oppo- 
sition, nor when he became a private citizen did 


Livy, IX. 42. 
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impeach him for the violence of his con- 
— ' duct. "We cannot, in our ignorance of the details of 
all these times, appreciate fully the wisdom of this 
conduct; but as violence begets violence, so unques- 
tionably does moderation in political contests lead to 
moderation in return. The personal ambition of 
Appius had been gratified even beyond the law ; and 
this his political opponents had endured at the time, 
nor did they seek to punish it afterwards. Nothing 
was attempted against him which could cither irri- 
tate his own passions, or invest him in the eyes of 
the multitude with the character of a martyr in their 
cause. If ho had ever carried his views still higher 
than to a five years' censorship, if the hope of regal 
dominion had ever floated before liis eyes, tbo for- 
bearance shown towards him deprived him not only 
of every pretext for further violence, but appealing 
to the nobler part of his nature, restrained him for 
very shame from endeavouring to wrest more, where 
so much had been already yielded to him : it would 
not suffer him to assail that constitution which had 
shown itself towards him at once so confident and so 
placable. Ten years after his first consulship he was 
elected consul again, in the midst of the third Sam- 
nite war, and he obtained the prrctorship m the year 
following. He bore bis part, not without honour, 
amongst the greatest generals of his day, in that most 
arduous contest when the Gauls again fought against 
Rome with the Etruscans and the Samnites to aid 
them; and in his old age he had the glory of 
determining the senate by the last effort of his 
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eloquence not to treat with the ambassador of 
P^ttIius. ' — 

The examjde which Appius had set in his public 
works M'as followed by the succeeding; censors, M. 
Valerius Maximus and C. Junius Bubulcus. They 
also made some roads through the country in 
the neighbourhood of Rome; tliat is, they either 


improved the line of the existing local roads, or 


widened them, and constructed them of better 


materials. One of the roads, thus in a manner 


made anew, led from Rome to Tibur; and this 


being afterwards continued through the country of 
the iEquians by Carseoli and Alba, as far as Sulmo 
and Corfinium, and thus having become one of the 
greatest lines of communication in Italy, was known 
throughout its whole length by the name of the 
Valerian Way, because the first twenty miles of 
it, from Rome to Tibur, were made by the censor 
M. Valerius. 


In the same year, 447-8 (Nieb. 411), we 
place the trial of A. Atilius Calatinus, on a charge latinus. 
of having betrayed the garrison of Sora to the Sam- 
nites. He had .married a daughter of Q. Fabius, 
and had been left by his father-in-law in the com- 
mand of the place, when he himself left his province 
of Samnium to return to Rome. Sora and Galatia 


were at this period both surprised by the Saranites, 
and the troops who garrisoned them were sold for 
slaves. Atilius either made his escape, or was taken 


Livy, IX. 43, Cassiodorus. Diodorus, XX. 80. Livy, IX. 43. 
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N\\il prisoner and allo^^cd to bo ransomed; but on bis 
” — ’ return to Romo he nas accused of treason, a chaigc 
often made against unsuccessful officers, and listened 
to the more readily, because while the soldiers had 
been led away into sla\ery, their commander had 
met with a fate so dilfcront. Perhaps in this accu- 
sation vre may trace the influence possessed at this 
time in the comitia by the city populace, w’ho ■\rerc 
not commonly enlisted in the legions, and who were 
apt to judge the conduct of military men unfairly 
and severely, in proportion to their own total igno- 
rance of war. It might have fared hardly with 
Atilius, had his father-in-law been any less distin- 
guished man than Q. Fabius. But Fabius’® came 
forward and declared to the people that the charge 
was groundless; “Had it been otherwise,” said he, 
“I should not have allowed my daughter to remain 
the wife of a traitor’V’ Tlie people, suspicious 
because they were ignorant, but meaning honestlj, 
listened at once to the testimony of so great a gene- 
ral, and so upright a man, and Atilius was acquitted. 
His son, the grandson of Q. Fabius, became one of 
the most distinguished citizens in the first Punic 
war; he was twice consul, dictator, and censor”. 

* Valerius Maximus, VIII. I, prescription she absented herself 
^ 9 Irora km for three nights in the 

By which it appears, as Nic- jear See vol i p 2C3 
buhr well observes, that the prac- ” His epitaph said of him, m 
tice of marrying without con- language resembling the epitaphs 
vcntio in manum was coimion ofthe Scipios, 
even amongst distinguished fami- * ** PliinmEe consentiunt gentes 
lies Thus the daughter still re- Populi primaniim fuisse virum ” 
mained in her father’s power, if to See Cicero, De Senect 17. 

bar her husband’s right to her by 
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Two years afterwards the influence of the new 
popular party in the comitia reached its highest 
point, Avhen Cn. Flavius, the clerk of Appius, and 
tlie man who had publisiied the calendar and the 
forms of actions at law, was elected curule a2dile. 
When the first votes were given in his favour, the 
mdile who presided at the comitia refused to receive 
them, saying that a clerk was not fit to hold a curule 
magistracy. It so happened that Flavius himself 
Avas attending on the curule mdile at that very time 
in the way of his occupation ; he had his tablets and 
his style in his hands, to record the votes. As soon 
as he heard the objection he stepped forwards ; he 
laid down his tablets, and declared upon oath that 
from that day forwards he Avould follow the business 
of a clerk no more. The redile then received the 
votes that were given for him, and Cn. Flavius Avas 
duly elected. His colleague was Q. Anicius of 
Praeneste, who had only Avithin the last few years 
become a Roman citizen ; Avhile two commoners of 
consular families, C. Poetelius and Cn. Dornitius, Avere 


CHAP. 

^ XXXII. ^ 

Aildileshiii 
of Cn. Fk- 
vius, the 
clerk of Ap- 
pius Cku- 
cliiis. 


unsuccessful candidates. The indignation of the 
patricians and of the old commons on this occasion 
was so great, that the senators laid aside their gold 
rings, and the young patricians, and Avealthy com- 
moners Avho formed the equestrian order, put off 
their chains of honour (phalerte), as if so great a 
dishonour to the CommonAvealth required a general 
mourning. It should be remembered that the curule 


L. Piso, Annal. III. quoted by Gellius, VI. 9. 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXXIII. 6. 
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v\\n vns at this time an office of liigh distinc- 

■ — ' tion, and that c>cry cnnile magistrac) ^^as supposed 
to con^cy something of Singly and therefore of 
sacred dignity; so that it Mas a profanation if it 
Mere bestoMcd on a freedman’s son, although he 
might have held the tribuneship of the commons 
uithout offence. Fia\ius, howe\er, Mas a man of 
spirit, and Mas not abashed by these signs of displca- 
siue; nay, ho e\cn enjoyed the mortification of the 
nobility; and a story M-as told how on a time, Mhen 
his colleague Q. Anicius was sick, Flavius Ment to 
visit him; and Mhen ho entered his room he found 
several noble jouths mIio were sitting there Mith 
him. They, scorning the freednmn's son, remained 
in their places, and would not rise as they Mere 
bound to do to the curule tcdile. Upon which Fla- 
vius sent for his curule chair, and placed it in the 
doorway so that no one could pass, and then taking 
his seat in it, obliged them to see him in the enjoy- 
ment of his dignity. Yet, although he would not 
allow himself to be overborne by insolence, he could 
not bear to be the occasion of divisions between his 
countrymen; and he vowed to build a temple to 
Concord^’, if he could succeed m effecting a recon- 


Piso, apud Gel] ti 9 Livjr, 
IX 4G 

“*navius vovit ssdem Cod- 
cordite, <i populo reconciliasset 
ordines’ Niebuhr understands 
by populus the old patricians, and 
by oraines the plcbs and the freed- 
mon But surely the old sense of 
populus IS inapplicable here, and 


we must either understand “or- 
dincs" of the senate and the 
equestrian order, which is un- 
doubtedly the meaning, if the 
uords are Pliny’s o«n, or if he 
copied them from an older «ntcr, 
“ordinos” may signify the clerks, 
scnbffi, and the other trades or 
infenor callings, and populus 
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ciliation between the liiglier and lo^yer classes of the 
CominoiiM-ealth. ' — — ' 

We must suppose, tlierefore, that lie witnessed 
Avithout opposition the decree of the senate that tAvo cius censors, 
censors should be immediately appointed, although 
not a year had elapsed since the last censors had 
resigned their office. Still less could he find fault 
AA'ith the choice of the comitia, AA’hich fell upon tAvo 
of the most popular men in Rome, Q. Fabius and 
P. Decius. 

This censorship, according to Niebuhr, effected AIcnsuvcs 

*■ 111.° r ^ 11 supposed to 

little less than a remodelling of the Avhole consti- iw'o been 
tution : in particular, he supposes that the perplexing their cen- 
combinatioii of tribes and centuries, Avhich is known 
to have existed in the later periods of the Common- 
Avealth, AA’’as the AA’ork of Fabius and Decius; and 
that they adjusted, in a manner satisfactory to all 
parties, the eA^er-contending claims of nobility and 
Avealth on the one hand, and of numbers on the 
other. I cannot assert this, eA^en on Niebuhr’s 
authority, not only from the total Avant of all direct 
eA'idence, but because I am inclined to think that 
the mixture of tribes and centuries in the later form 
of the comitia centuriata was the work of the fourth 
century of Rome rather than of the fifth. Nor do 
I quite belieA^e the story that it Avas to his eminent 


means what Livy calls “integer 
populus,” that is, the patricians 
and the old commons, as opposed 
to the “ forensis factio.” 

The story is told by Livy, 
IX. 46, and by several other 
writers. But Polybius asserts 


that the surname of Ma.\imus was 
given to the dictator Q. Fabius in 
tlie second Punic war, on account 
of his great services at that period, 
III. 87. This is undoubtedly a 
mistake, but I believe the other 
story is no less so ; and that the 
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\\\ii ser\iccs in this censorship that Q Fabius owed Ins 
' — ’ surname of Maximus 

'ertamTr What IS actinll} recorded of the censors of this 
}car IS sufiicicntU probable, and that it should have 
iwncficai accomplished not only without a contest, but 

as far as appears without exciting an} thing but 
satisfaction is one of the most cxtraordinar} proofs 
of the political wisdom and moderation of the Ro- 
man people The loAvcr classes of the cit}, and 
those whose blood w'as not jet clear from the taint 
of sla\er), had gamed a political power much more 
than m proportion to their social importance , and 
there is m this something so unnatural, that it 
shocks o\cn those who may bo supjiosed to benefit 
b} it, unless the} ha\e been proiousl} corrupted by 
intolerable distress, no less fatal to wisdom and good- 
ness than excessive enjo}ment, or ha^e been exaspe- 
rated b} previous insolence and oppression Had 
* there been now such a state of misery amongst the 

poorer classes as that which followed the Gaulish 
invasion, or had the old law of debtor and creditor 
existed still and been rigorously exercised, the lower 
people Avould ha\e eagerly retained the power which 
fortune had tliroA^n into their hands, they would 
have valued it as ensuring them at once protection 
and vengeance But when all was prospering, when 
the state was victorious abroad and daily growing 

surname Maximus m the Fabian that it answered to the surname of 
family no less than m the Valcnan Philip !c Long or of Ed vard the 
and Carvil an had reference on First rather than to that of Alex 
ginally to personal size rather than ai der or Charlemagne 
to greatness of mind or exploita. 
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in M'ealtli and mag'nificenco at home; Avlicn the 
citizens of highest rank Avere also the wortliiest; and 
the Commonwealth seemed to enjoy a real aristo- 
cracy, AA’hich is as natural and excellent as its coun- 
terfeits are hateful ; above all, AA'hen there AA'as pre- 
A’ailing a general spirit of moderation, which dis- 
pelled all fears of tyranny, — AAdiy should men endure 
such an unfitness as that the lower should take 
the place of the higher, and that those aa’Iio Avere 
of least account in society should exercise poli- 
tically the greatest power? So Flavius, resigning 
all prospect of rising to higher honours, alloAved 
that he had already risen too high for one of his 
class, and that more than one generation should 
elapse betAveen the slaA'e and the curule magistrate. 
Fabius and Decius removed all freedmen^', all arti- 
zans, and all other citizens of the loAA^est class, into 
four tribes only out of the one and thirty which then 
existed; so that they could influence at most but a 
little more than an eighth part of the AAdiole comitia; 
and these four tribes AA^ere the old tribes of the city, as 
distinguished from those of the country, the Palatine, 
the Colline, the Esquiline, and the Suburran. Then 
Flavius, seeing the conditions of his A'oav fulfilled, built 
his temple to Concord a small chapel of Avhich the 

Livj', IX. 46. consulship of P. Sempronius and 

Pliny, Hist. XXXIII. 6. In P. Sulpicius, the last year of the 
this notice of the founding of the second Samnite war, was believed 
temple by Cn. Flavius, Pliny adds, by those who were then living, and 
“inciditque in tabella aerea. earn by one who had an access to all 
aedem cciv, annis post Capitolinam existing monuments, to have been 
dedicatam.” This is a very im- the 204th year from the beginning 
portant passage for the chronology of the Commonwealth, 
of Rome ; for it declares that the 


CITAr. 

XXXII. 
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Avero plated with bronze, anti which stood 
— V — ' within tijo ])rocinct of the tomplo of Vulcan, on 
the north side of the comitiiim. It was built with 
the money arising from the penalties paid by some 
wealthy men for having lent money at a rate of 
interest higher than was allowed by law; and Fla- 
vius by virtue of his office of mdilc had prosecuted 
them before the comitia. When it was completed, 
the pontifex maximus, L. Cornelius Scipio refused 
to dictate the solemn form of dedication, which 
Flavius, according to custom, was to repeofc after 
him ; but the comitia, indignant at the spirit which 
dictated this refusal, passed a resolution which 
obliged the pontifex to retract it. Yet, afterwards, 
to complete the picture of moderation displayed by 
the people on this occasion, the comitia passed a 
bill proposed to them by the senate, enacting that, 
for the time to come, no man should be allowed to 
dedicate a temple without the sanction of the senate 
or of the majority of the tribunes of the commons. 
The aristocratical pride of the pontifex required to 
be restrained ; yet it was not fit that he should be 
called to perform the solemnities of tlie national 
religion at the pleasure of an individual, or that a 
temple shcald be conseersted ^ritboat the ssnetha 
of some public authority. Happy is that people 
which delivers itself from the evils of an aristo- 
cratical or priestly dominion, not by running wild 
into individual licentiousness, but by submitting to 
the wholesome sovereignty of law ! 

. « Li?7, IX. 4G. 
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“The Carthaginians,” says Aristotle’’^, “provide 
for the stability of their constitution, by continually 
sending out a ])ortion of their commons to their set- 
tlements in the surrounding country.” This policy 
•was no less familiar to the Romans, and as some of 
the poorer citizens must have been discontented 
with the recent iwoccedings of the censors, so we 
find that three colonies were founded in the next 
two )T3ars, and that no fewer than fourteen thousand 
citizens were sent out as colonists The three 
places thus colonized were Sora, Alba, and Carseoli. 

Sora had been taken and retaken rejjeatedly in the 
late Samnite war, and its important position, just 
at tlie point where the Liris issues out from the 
mountains which confine its earlier course upon the 
high plain of Arpinum aiid the Fibrenus, made it 
desirable to secure its permanent possession ; Car- 
seoli and Alba had been conquered in the late Avar 
Avith the JDquians. Carseoli AA’as in the upper A^alley 
of the Anio, about thirty-eight miles from Rome. 

Alba stood on an isolated hill at a little distance 
from the lake Fucinus ; and the strength of its for- 
tifications AA^as even at this time remarkable, for the 
Avails Avhich still exist are built of enormous poly- 
gonal blocks of the limestone of the Apennines, and 
belong to a period much more ancient than the fifth 
century of Rome. 

Places so recently conquered, and so exposed to who^^ero 

f. 1 1 T -ITT • 

iresli attacks whenever a AA^ar should break out again, tiws. 


Politic. II. 11. Alba, four thousand to Sora, and 

Six thousand were sent to . as many to Carseoli. Livy, X. 1.3. 
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Nxxn ^ustln\o been colonized b) men who understood 
' — — ' ^Nar, and might be able to maintain tbcir own ground, 
as a sort of frontier garrison The settlers sent thi- 
ther could not, therefore, have consisted wholly of 
the unwarltkc populace of the city, but of the poorer 
citizens of the whole common'^, who had been accus- 
tomed to servo in the legions, and who had the skill 
and courage of veteran soldiers It is very probable, 
however, that a certain portion of the freedmen and 
of the cit) populace ma} have been mixed up with 
them 

appointing and supporting the censorship of 
tw ng Tabius and Deems, the patricians and the nobility 
Mcredof of tlio commoHs must have acted m concert with 

ncca to the 

commoiij each Other But three jears afterwards, there was a 
feeble return of the old quarrel between the two 
oiders, when two of the tribunes”, Q and Cn Ogul- 
nius, proposed a bill for increasing the number of 
the pontihces and augurs by the addition of new 
members to be chosen from the commons In 
Rome, as elsewhere, the civil equality of the two 
great orders of the state had been established, whilst 
the old religious distinctions between them still sub- 
sisted , a commoner might be consul, dictator, or 
censor, but he could not as yet be pontifex or 
augur But this exclusion, although it related to 
religious offices, was maintained for political pur- 
poses, and could not indeed be justified on religious 
grounds For, according to the old principle, that 


Livy X 6 et »eqq 
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the priests of the gods must be of a certain race or 
caste, carefully preserved from any profane mixture, ' — 

the Roman patricians had long since forfeited the 
purity of their blood by their frequent intermar- 
riages with the commons. But politically, their 
exclusive possession of the offices of pontifex and 
augur might secure them some advantages. Twice 
within twenty-five years we have seen the appoint- 
ment of a plebeian dictator annulled by the augurs, 
on the ground of certain religious objections of 
which they were the sole judges. All questions of 
augury depended on their decision; and this in a 
state Mdiere nothing either political or military was 
done without consulting the auspices, conferred, ne- 
cessarily, an immense power. The pontifices, in like 
manner, had the absolute control over every part of 
the ritual of religion, and, as connected with it, over 
the calendar. What festivals were to be observed, 
and at what times ; what public sacrifices should be 
performed, and with what ceremonies ; and what was 
an interference on the part of any individual with 
sacred places, persons, or things, were all points of 
their jurisdiction, against which it is doubtful whe- 
ther even the tribunes would have ventured to inter- 
pose. It seemed but reasonable, therefore, that as 
the patricians and commons were now become one 
people, and as both alike were admitted to those 
high and sacred dignities of consul and dictator, 
which involved the practice of augury, and the oflTer- 
ing sacrifice to the iDeculiar gods of Rome, in the 
name of the Roman people, so the knowledge as 
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\\\n pnctico of tlic intion'il religious system 

' — — ' should ho committed to both equall) , tint Mlicre 
no religious objection rcnllj existed, political ambi- 
tion might no longer be able to shelter itself bcneatli 
its semblance 

r Deems^ Still, liowc\er, a partj amongst the patricians, 
nnditi^ headed, as \vq are told, by Appms Claudius ^ehe- 
mentl} opposed the Ogulnian hill It \^ as supported 
b} P Deems, and no man could ha\o pleaded for it 
^\lth greater effect, when he appealed to his fathers 
memorable death, and recalled him to the memory 
of some of his hearers as the} had seen him in the 
great battle ^vlth the Latins, wtb his toga impped 
around his head and his feet on a javelin, demoting 
himself to the powers of death m behalf of the Ro- 
man people “If m} father, said he, “was no less 
fit than his patrician colleague to offer himself to 
the gods, as an accepted expiation for the whole 
people, how could lie be unfit to direct their woi- 
ship^ The question, in fact, could not but be Gai- 
ned, some of the tribunes were at first engaged to 
interpose their negatne, but the general feeling 
obliged them to forbear, and the Ogulnian bill be- 
came a law The pontifices who were then four in 
number, elected accordmgl} four commoners to com- 
plete their college to eight, or, including their head, 
the pontifex maximus to nine And the auguis, 
wlio were also four, elected five commoners to raise 
their college to the same number of nine, on the 
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notion that each of the original tribes of Rome, the 
Ramnenses, the Titienses, and the Luceres, was to ' — ^ — 
be I’epresented bj an equal number of the public 
ministers of religion. It seems that the new ap- 
pointments were fairly and vdsely made ; P. Decius 
himself®’, and P. Sempronius Sophus, who had been 
both consuls and censors, were two of the new 
pontifices ; and amongst the augurs, besides T, Publi- 
lius, C. Genucius, and C. Marcius, all of them mem- 
bers of the most eminent families of the commons, 
we find the name of P. ^lius Paetus, a man of no 
great political or military distinction, but who pro- 
bably showed a remarkable fondness for the study of 
the pontifical and augural discipline, inasmuch as we 
find an unusual number of his descendants®’ filling 
the offices of pontifex and augur, as if those sacred 
duties were almost the hereditary calling of their 
race and name. 

In the same year®® M. Valerius, one of the consuls. The Vaie- 
re-enacted for the third time the famous law which le-enacted, 
bore the name of his family, and vdiich was, in fact, 
the Roman law of trial by jury, as it permitted 
every citizen to appeal from the sentence of a magi- 
strate in capital cases to the judgment of his country. 

It is not certain whether the consul who brought 
forward this law was M. Valerius Maximus, or M. 

Livy, X. 9. death he was succeeded by Q. 

®- Q. .dilius Paetus.^who fell at ^Elius Paetus. Livy, XLI. 21. 

Cannae, waspontifex, Livy, XXIII. Nor must we forget the_ jElius 
21. P. iEiius Paefus was appoint- whom Ennius honoured with the 
ed augur in the place of Marcellus, title of “ egregie cordatus homo.” 

Livy, XXVII. 36 ; and on his Livy, X. 9. 
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chap Yaiorius Comis : it must liavc been the latter, bow- 

— — ' over, if the common statement be true that be was 
six times elected consul ; and we should bo glad to 
ascribe the measure to a man so worthy of it. The 
law denounced the -violation of its provisions u 
crime, but named no fixed penalty; lca^ing it open 
to the accuser to demand, and tothejudges toauard, 
a milder or a heavier sentence, according to the nature 
of the particular case, as was so generally the prac- 
tice at Athens. But v\by this law should have been 
re-enacted at this particular time ue know not. No 
recent instances of arbitrary pou er are mentioned, 
nor do we bear of any consul of this period who is 
charged with a disposition to cruelty, Perhaps the 
object of Valerius was simply to satisfy tbc humbler 
citizens that the government n as not unmindful of 
tbeir personal security, altbougb it bad diminished 
their political power; and that, whilst the more dis- 
tinguished commoners were completing their own 
equality with the patricians, they did not mean to 
allow’ the poorer members of their order to be op- 
pressed with impunity. Thus the re-enactment of 
the Valerian law% taken in conjunction with the 
passing of the Ogulnian, seems to form an mra in 
the constitutional history of Rome; when the com- 
mons obtained a confirmation of their great charter 
of personal freedom for the mass of their order, and 
for those of their members wdio might rise to emi- 
nence, a perfectly equal share in all the honours of 
the Commonwealth, religious no less than civil. 

Thupenod Jq somc of tlic transactions recorded in this 

IS folloTved 
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chapter, we seem almost to have emerged into the 
light of day, and to he able to trace events and 
their actors with much of the clearness of real his- 
tory. But even in those which are in themselves 
most vivid, we find a darkness on either side, con- 
cealing from our view their causes and their conse- 
quences ; as in dreams, single scenes and feelings 
present themselves with wonderful distinctness ; but 
what brought, us to them, or what is to follow after 
them, is left altogether a mystery. Some of the 
many difficult questions which belong to this j)eriod, 
I propose to lay before the reader in the Appendix 
to this volume, as I feel that I can offer no explana- 
tion of them so satisfactory as to claim the name of 
history. In this number I would place especially 
the famous question as to the later constitution of 
the comitia of centuries, a problem which not even 
Niebuhr could fully solve, and which has equally 
baffled other writers who have more recently at- 
tempted it. But in the following period of about 
fourteen years, which elapsed between the passing 
of the Ogulnian law and the dictatorship of Q. 
Hortensius, there is scarcely a single fact in the 
domestic history of Rome which can be discerned 
clearly, and we are left to ask what circumstances 
could have produced so great a change ; and how, 
after a state of things so peaceable and so pros- 
perous, and a settlement of the constitution appa- 
rently so final, we are brought back again so sud- 
denly to the circumstances of a long-past period, to 
a heavy burden of debt, to, quarrels between the 

X 2 
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x\xn orders in tlio state from this cause, and to 

— — ' a new secession of tlio commons to the Janiculum. 

In the mean time wc must carry on for a while 
the foreign history of Rome, and describe that short 
hut decisive war, in which the Romans triumphed 
over the triple coalition of the Etruscans, the Sam- 
nites, and the Gauls. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 


FOREIGN HISTORY FROM 450 TO 464 (443 TO 456, 
Niebuhr) — conquest of the .equians — third 

SAMNITE WAR COALITION OF THE ETRUSCANS, 

SAMNITES, AND GAULS GREAT BATTLE OF SEN- 

TINUM, AND DEATH OF P. DECIUS FINAL VICTORY 

OF Q. FABIUS OVER THE SAMNITES C. PONTIUS IS 

LED IN TRIUMPH, AND PUT TO DEATH IN COLD 
BLOOD. 


“ Ter totum fervidus ira 
Lustrat Aventini montem ; ter saxea tentat 
Limina nequidquani ; ter fessus valle resedit.” 

ViRG. iEn. VIII. 230. 

“ Thrice did the indignant nations league tlieir might, 
Thrice the red darkness of the battle’s night 
Shrouded the recreant terror of their flight.” 

Milman, Judicium Regale. 


The peace with Samnium was immediately followed 

by a war with the jEquians. Since the Gaulish h; — ^-r-r 

•' ^ ^ War -witli 

invasion, the very name of this people has vanished the ^qui- 
out of our sight, except on one single occasion in 
the year immediately following the recovery of the 
cit)’-, when Camillus is said to have taken from them 
the town of Bolab As they took no part in the 
subsequent attacks made by the Volscians upon 


> Livy, VI. 2. 
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Smh and did not c\cii join their neighbours of 

— ■' — ' Prrcnestc, ^^hcn they from the allies of the Romans 
became their enemies, so no may conclude Mith 
Niebuhr, that the Gaulish in\asion had boon even 
more fatal to them than to the Romans ; that they 
must have been so Avcalccned by some groat disaster 
sustained at that period, as to have fallen back alto- 
gether from their advanced position on the edge of 
the Campagna to their older country in the upper 
valle}s of the Turano- and the Salto, and near the 
western shore of the lake Fucinus. From their 
towns on the edge of the Campagna they were pro- 
bably expelled by the Latins; and acquisitions of 
territory from the jlihjuiaDS maj have been among 
the causes which raised Tibur and Prienesto after 
the Gaulish invasion, to greatness far above the rest 
of their countrymen. Meanwhile the iEquians were 
left unmolested m their remaining territory, and 
for nearly eighty } ears from the buiningof Rome 
* by the Gauls tliay seem to have remained perfectly 

neutral. But towards tlie end of the second Sam- 
nite war, when the Hemicans, in their jealousy of 
the growing power of Rome, took up arms against 


* The Turano is the stream 
which, rising at the bark of the 
hills which form the northern 

, , j . r.i II w 4 - 


near to the lake Fwcino, and in its 
earlier course is called the Imele , 
but It sinks into a fissure in the 
limestone a little below the famoos 


battle field of Scurgrola, the scene 
of Conradm’s defeat by Charles of 
Anjou, and when it re-appears it 
receives the name of Salto It 
flows through the pastoral country 
of the Cicolano, and falls into the 
Velmo above Rieti See Bunsen’s 
article, “ Esame del sito dei pul 
antichi slabdimenti Italici,” &c in 
the Annals of the Archasological 
Society of Rome, Vol VI p 110 
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lier, the jiEquians also, probably from similar mo- xSonir 
lives were induced to join in the quarrel. iEquian ' — '' — ' 
soldiers^ were found, it was said, together with Her- 
nicans, in that Samnite army Avhich Q. Fabius, when 
proconsul in the year 447, had defeated at Allifse ; 
and after the Hernican war, in the year following, the 
whole _®quian people joined the Samnites. Thus 
when the Samnites, in the year 450, were obliged 
to sue for j)eace, the jiEquians were left in a position 
of no small danger. Rome, it appears, was willing 
to forgive them on no other terms than those just 
imposed on the Hernicans ; namel}^ that they should 
become citizens of Rome without the right of voting 
in the comitia; in other words, that they should 
submit to become Roman subjects. Hopeless as 
their condition was, their old spirit would not yet 
allow them to yield, and they resolved to abide a 
contest with the whole undivided power of the Ro- 
man Commonwealth. 

Both consuls, P. Sempronius and P. Sulpicius^ Their coun- 

^ ■* try is over- 

with two consular armies, marched at once into the 

their towns 

iEquian territory. Such a force, amounting to taken, 
about 40,000 men, confounded all plans of resistance. 

Few .i^quians of that generation had ever seen war ; 
their country had not been exposed to the ravages 
of an enemy within the memory of any man then 
living. Abandoning all 'hope of maintaining the 
field against the invaders, they took refuge in their 
several towns, hoping there to baffle the first assault 


® Liv}', IX. 45. 


Livy, IX. 45. 
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PxSan enemy, and trusting tlmt time might bring 

— — ' some of the neighbouring people to their aid. But 
their towns were small, and were thus each weak in 
tlie number of their defenders: the Romans well 
know the effect of a first impression, and in the 
places which they first stormed, they probably, ac- 
cording to their usual jiractice, made a bloody execu- 
tion, in order to strike terror into the rest. We 
have seen, under the influence of a general panic, 
some of the strongest fortresses and one of the most 
w'arlike nations of modern Europe taken and con- 
quered in the space of two months; so that wo 
cannot wonder that fifty days wore sufficient to 
complete the iEquian war, and that forty-one towns 
were taken within that period* the greater part of 
which were destroyed and burnt. The polygonal 
walls of many of them are still in existence, and 
are to be found scattered along the pastoral upland 
valley of the Himella or Salto, from Alba almost to 
the neighbourhood of Reate. The Romans, however, 
did their work of destruction well; for although 
the style of the walls in these ruins denotes their 
high antiquity, yet no traces are to be found of the 
name, or race, or condition of their inhabitants : the 
actual remains will tell as little of the history of the 
ALquian people as we can glean from the scanty 
reports of their conquerors. 

rhey fui- The fate which the .^uians had vainly striven to 

aiit and re- * •' 

;eivethe avert now fell upon the remnant of their nation, 

ttoman frac- ' 


* Livy, IX. 45. Diodorus, XX. 101. 
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after the greatest portion of the people had perished 
or been led away into slaTery. The survivors, after ' — — ' 
seeing the greatest portion of their territory con- 
verted into Roman domain land, were obliged to 
become Roman citizens without suffrage. But five 
years afterwards, when war with Etruria and with 
the Samnites was again threatening, the Romans 
admitted them to the full franchise ", and they 
formed a considerable part of the citizens enrolled 
in the year 455 in the two tribes then created, the 
Aniensian and Terentine. 

When the Samnites had made peace with Rome The Roman 

party predo- 

they ^vere required to restore Lucania to its inde- "’inant in 

^ ^ Lucania, 

pendence ; that is, they were obliged to give back 
the hostages whom they had kept as a pledge of the 
nation’s fidelity, and to withdraw their garrisons from 


“Majores nosfri,” says Cicero, 
“ iEquos in civitatem acceperunt.” 
De Officiis, I, 11. That they wore 
admitted into the tribes Aniensis 
and Terentina is not expressly 
stated by any ancient writer ; but 
the date of the creation of these 
tribes connects them with the 
jEquians, and the tribe Aniensis 
must have included the upper 
valley of the Anio, which ^^as 
Jilquian. The tribe Terentina con- 
tained at a later period, as we 
know, the people of the Volscian 
city of Atina (Cicero pro Plancio, 
8. 16.22); and Niebuhr thinks that 
they were included in it, because 
it was in their neighbourhood. 
But the Arpinatians, who lived 
nearer to the ^Equian country 
than the people ot Atina, were 
included in the Cornelian tribe 
(Livy, XXXVIII. 36): and we can- 


not always conclude that a tribe 
contained only the people of one 
particular district. The origin of 
the name Terentina is quite un- 
known. We know of no town 
Terentum which could have given 
it its name, nor of any river 
Terens. What was the ancient 
name of the Turano, which, as it 
runs near to the site of Carseoli, 
must have flowed through the 
^quian territory ? Bunsen has 
shown that it is a mere mistake to 
suppose that the Tolenus or Telo- 
nius was the Turano. (Annali 
deir Instituto, &c. tom. VI. p. 
104.) Could the Turano have 
been anciently called Terens, or 
Terentus, and could the tribe Te- 
rentina have been named from this 
river, as the Aniensis was from the 
Anio ? 
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\\\m Liic'innn to\\n8 The Rom'm part} m Lucann 
■ — ' — ' upon tins rcjjnned its ascendanc}, and the foreign 
relations of the countr) a\erc so changed, that from 
having been m alliance with the Samnites and Ta- 
rentincs against Rome, the Lucanians now took part 
with Rome against Taicntum During the Samnite 
war, the Tarentmes, covered as the} were b} the 
territory of their allies, had nothing to fear from the 
Roman armies, and b} sea, as the Roman navy was 
ver} inconsiderable, they carried on the contest witli 
advantage But now a consular arm} ^ supported 
by their old enemies the Lucanians, might at any 
moment appear under their very walls, and they 
TheTaren looked out therefore for some foreign aid They 

tneicall _ ^ 

cieonymus sent to Greece, and to their own mother-citv Sparta, 

theSjttrtan ’ , , 

to the rad implormg that an army might be sent to help them, 
and that Cleonymus might bo its general Cleon} - 
mus was the younger son of Cleomcnes®, king of 
Sparta, and the grandson of Cleombrotus who fell 
at Leuctra His nephew Arens, Cleomenes’ grand- 
son by his elder son Acrotatus, had been now for 
about SIX }ears on the throne, and Cleonymus, like 
Doneus of old, not likmg to remain in Sparta as a 
private citizen, was eager for any opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself hbroa.'d Arens was wo 
ready to let him go , and accordingl} he complied 
at once with the invitation of the Tarentmes, and 

? D odorus says cxprcs'sly To pare the art clc on the kings of 
pavTivoi vo\(iiov fXovTfS npos Kfv- Sparta in the Appends to tie 
ravour koi Po^a our XX 104 second volume of Vlr Fyncs Cl n 
* Pausan as III 6 Plutarch ton s Fasti Hellen ci 
Ag s 3 and Pyrrhus 26 Com 
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liaving levied at tlieir expense about 5000 Greek ;^xxiri 
mercenaries, he crossed over into Italy. There he ' — ' 

raised 6000 mercenaries more, and the native forces 
of Tarentum are reckoned at 20,000 foot and 2000 
horse Most of the Italian Greeks, together with 
the Sallen tines, who had already been engaged in 
hostilities with Rome, joined his standard ; and had 
Cleonymus possessed the ability of PjTrhus, he 
might have rallied around him the Samnites and 
Etruscans, and after the exhaustion of a twenty 
years’ war, the Romans would have found it no easy 
matter to withstand him. 

As it was, the display of his force terrified the 
Lucanians, and they made their peace with Ta- Taren- 
rentum It is remarkable that Diodorus, who 
states this in express terms, and who had just before_ 
named the Romans as being also at war with the 


Tarentines, yet makes no mention of any peace 
between Tarentum and Rome. A treaty, however, 
must have been concluded, for the attack made by 
the Tarentines on a Roman fleet, eleven years after- 
wards, is said " to have been occasioned by a viola- 
tion of the conditions of the peace between the two 
nations ; and had it not been made at this time, we 
cannot conceive that Cleonymus could so imme- 
diately have engaged in other enterprises. It seems 
probable that no other terms were required on either 
side than the renewal of a preceding treaty; and 
this treaty was originally concluded at a period when 


® Diodorus, XX. 104. 
Diodorus, XX. 104. 


“ Appian, Samnitic. VII. 
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Smh conceivable intcrcoui'so between Romo and 

— ^ Tarentinn could ba>e been by sea. It stipulated 
in the usual language that no Roman ships, meaning 
jjrobably ships of uar, ucro to advance along the 
south coast of Ital} nearer to Taientum than the 
headland of Laciniiiin, \\hich forms the southern 
extremity of the Tarcntiiie gulf. There was no 
doubt a similar stipulation, restraining the Tarentines 
from ad\ancing uith thoir ships of war nearer to 
Rome than the headland of Circcii. 

Cleonymus, being thus no longer needed by the 
Taientmes, employed his arms uith ^arious success 
in plundering operations along the eastern coast of 
Italy, till at last hen as beaten off by the inhabitants 
and obliged to return to Greece. He is not heard 
of again till ho incited Pjrrhus to assist him in his 
attempt to seize the throne of Sparta, 
hortwr Tno jeais after the end of the Samnite nar, the 
ilersuna IMarsians, ^\ho had then, as uc ha\e seen, made peace 
with Rome, lihe the other allies of the Samnites, 
■were again engaged in hostilities. The Roman ac- 
count*^ states that they resisted the settlement of a 


Arj/xa-yce^or . iraXaimv rous Although we hate numerous 
Tapavrjj'ovf avtfiifivjjtjKt awStjKSiv, fragments of his later books, yet 
irXeli' 'Pcis/iaiour r/!offci> Aocmar these can ill supply the place of 
uKpat Appian, Saramlic VII a regular narrative, which, with 
** Livy, X 3 At this point we all its faults, has certainly pre- 
lose the connected history of Dio- served to us some very valuable 
dorns The last consulship no- and probable accounts of many 
ticedinhistwenticlhbookisthatof events in the Roman history. We 
M Livius and jEmilius which miss also his notices of the several 
was the second year after the end writers from whom his workwa® 
of the Samnite war, and according compiled, and his occasional raen- 
lo Diodorus the third vear of the tion of obscure nations and cities, 
hundred and nineteenth Olympiad of which we have scarcely any 
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Roman colony at Carseoli, one of the iEquian towns ^xxni 
lately conquered, and themselves maintained the ' — '' — 
place by force. This is scarcely credible ; for they 
had made no opposition to the colonizing of Alba, a 
more important position, and one much nearer to 
their own country. However the war, whatever was 
its cause, w^as short, and ended in the speedy submis- 
sion of the Marsians, who were obliged to cede a 
portion of their domain. The same penalty had 
been paid in the preceding year by the Hernicans of 
Frusino, for an alleged attempt to excite their coun- 
trymen to revolt ; and these acquisitions of land by 
the Romans are memorable, not so much as increas- 
ing their power against foreign enemies, but for their 
effect on their own state of society at home. We 
must remember that the land thus gained was mostly 
held in occupation by the Roman nobility, and often 
to a much larger extent than the Licinian law 
allowed ; and that this great increase of their 
wealth, and accumulation of extensive domains, 

“ Latifundia,” led gradually to a system of slave cul- 
tivation, and contributed more than any other cause 
to the great diminution of the free population 
throughout Italy. 

In this same year the Vestinians of whom we Ti.e vesti- 

T T 1 1 • • 1 • n • -I ’’’'ins and 

have heard nothing since their unfortunate war with Picentians 

T-» • A 1 1 n ‘ 1 t alliance 

Rome in 429, are said to have sought the friendship with Rome, 
of the Romans, and to have concluded with them 
a treaty of alliance. Since the conquest of the 

other knowledge. Thus, for the our sole authority, 
third Samnite war, Livy is almost “ Livy, X. 3. 
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:f\MU ^^‘0 Roman frontier had become contiguous 

' — — 'to theira; so that relations nith Rome, cither 
friendly or hostile, Mere become inevitable. Through 
this treaty, Rome completely separated the Samnites 
from the Etruscans; as her own territory or that of 
her allies reached now across the whole wddth of 
Ital}, from the mouth of the Tiber to that of the 
Aternus on the Adriatic. Two or three years 
afterwards the Picentians, whose country stretched 
along the coast of the Adriatic northward of the 
Vestinians, lapping as it wore round Umbria on the 
east, and reaching as far as the settlements of the 
Sennonian Gauls on the Metaurus and the iEsis, 
became also the allies of Rome. Their friendship 
was of importance; for not only were the Etruscans 
and Umbrians already at war with Rome, but it was 
known that the Gauls had been solicited to take 
part in the contest; and the situation of Picerfum 
was most favourable for carrying the war into the 


” Livy, X 10 Another year 
IS inserted by the chronolo^ers 
between the consulship of M Li- 
vms and ^milius, and that of 
M Valerius and Q Appuleius 
Like two or three other years in 
the fifth century oi Koine, it is 
i>aid to have been a year vnthoat 
consuls, and marked only by a 
dictatorship Thui the chrono- 
logy becomes more and more 
confused , for these dictatorships, 
if real, could not have lasted 
for more than six months, and 
the next consuls would there- 
fore come into office half a year 
after their predecessors’ term ivaa 


expired In this manner the 
beginning of the consular jear 
was continually varving, and these 
portions of years being reckoned 
as whole years, the reckoning fell 
more and more in disorder How 
constantly do the perplexities of 
the Roman Fasti remind one of 
the truth of Thucydides’ remark, 
that the natural chronology of the 
seasons of the year was the only 
sure guide , the cnil chronology, 
he says, was a perpetual source of 
mistakes ou yap d*:pij3«r effTiv, 
o«t leal ap)^ojji(vaie Koi ptaoCtri, *“1 
on'wr imyty t«, rntysvffi ti 
V. 20 
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Gauls’ own country, if they slioulcl attempt to stir, 
or for threatening the flank and rear of the Etrus- 
cans and Umbrians, if they should move either on 
Rome or towards Samnium. 

Meanwhile the Etruscan war, which was so soon 
to kindle a new war with the Samnites, broke out 
partially in the year 453. Its origin is ascribed to 
the internal factions of the Etruscan city of Arre- 
tium ; the powerful house of the Cilnians, of which 
Meccenas was a descendant, was at variance with the 
people or commons of Arretium, and was suspected 
also by some of the neighbouring cities, as likely to 
endanger their independence. The Cilnians applied 
for aid to Rome, already known as tlie natural sup- 
porter of the high aristocratical party throughout 
Italy, and thus, we are told, a Roman army was sent 
into Etruria. The details, as is so often the case, 
are utterly conflicting ; but it is said that the Cil- 
nians were reconciled to the popular party, and hos- 
tilities ended for the present. In the next year, 
454, we find one of the consuls besieging the Um- 
brian town of Nequinum on the Nar, on what 
provocation we know not. The siege, however, was 
protracted till the year following ; for the inhabit- 
ants well availed themselves of the strong site of 
their town, built on a narrow ledge in the mountain 
side, with an almost abrupt ascent above, and a de- 
scent no less steep down into the narrow gorge of 
the Nar below. At last the town was betrayed to 


Livy, X. 3. 


Livy, X. 9. 
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\\\in Romans; and they immediatel) sent a colony to 
' — ' occup3 the spot'®, ■'\lucli fiom henceforth took the 
name of Nainia, It commands the defile ■\\hicli 
leads from the valley of the Tibci into the plain of 
Interamna or Tcini, one of the richest tracts of 
central Italy, 

The Sam Sonio accounts’® related that the Samnites had 

tilemsdre* Supported the people of Nequmum in their obstinate 
resistance, and had sent troops to their succour. It 
tionSmst IS manifest that the Samnite goxernment was at this 
period making the greatest exertions, m the hope, 
piohabi}, that the Etruscans would create a dner- 
sion m their favour bj drawing off a part of the 
forces of Romo to her northern frontier. The Sam- 
nite plans were, tnoreo\er, unexpectedly furthered 
b} a now inroad of the Gauls : new hordes had lately 
armed fiom bejond the Alps and their countrj- 
men in the plains of the Po, haMng no room for 
them, were anxious to speed them on their waj 
southwards , the} encouraged them to cross the 
Apennines, and even joined themselves in the enter- 
prise The Etruscans had already perhaps engaged 
their services against the Romans ; so that the Gauls 


« Livj.-X lO 

» “ M Fulvius Cn F Cn N 
PsEtinns Cos De Sami>il«bus Ne- 
qiiinatibnsque Ann CD 
VII k Ott ’ Fasti Capitol 

Polybius, II 19 This ac- 
count IS again different from that 
of LiTy, who represents the Gaiils 
as quarrelling with the Etruscans 
about the terms of their service 
and thus as not invading the Ro 


man dominion at all There can 
be no doubt that Polybius has 
preserved the truer version of these 
events He fixes also this Gaulish 
invasion at about eighty seven 
years after the first invasion, when 
Rome was taken, that 13, according 
to his reckoning, OUmp 120 1, 
or B c 300 The common reckon- 
ing places it in 299 a difference 
not worth dwelling upon 
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marched tlirough Etruria still onwards, and with an 
Etruscan force co-operating Avith them, they jioured 
into the Roman dominions-'. It is probable that 
they follon'ed their old line by the A'alley of the 
Clanis into Umbria, and that their ravages Avere 
carried on rather in the territory of the allies of 
Rome than in that of Rome itself. But the iuA'aders 
Avon a great spoil Avithout any opposition, and the 
Gauls recrossed the Apennines to carry it borne in 
safety. They would have been tempted, probably, 
by their success, to reneAv their inroad in the next 
year ; but, fortunately for the Romans, they quar- 
relled Avith one another about the division of their 
plunder and the greatest part of their multitude 
AA-ere destroyed by each others’ SAVords. Whilst the 
Gauls, hoAvever, Avere on the left bank of the Tiber, 
the Avhole force of Rome AA’as Avatching their move- 
ments ; and the Saranites seized the opportunity to 
march into Lucania^^. The appearance of a Sam- 
nite army reviA^ed the Samnite party in Lucania; 
the Roman party Avas every Avhere overpoAvered ; 
toAvn after toAvn was recoA’^ered to the Samnite 


CHAP. 

XXXIII. 


eK fiey tt^s ‘Pa>[ia[a}v iirapx^ns 
acrcpaXoiS eTvavrfKBov. Polvb. II. 
19 . 

Polybiu.s, II. 19. 

Livy, X. 11. Dionysius, 
XVI. 11. For Ihese sudden revo- 
lutions in the condition of Luca- 
nia, we may compare the conquest 
of Boeotia by Myronides, and its 
loss a few years afterwards through 
the event of the battle of Coronea ; 
and also the accession, of Achaia 
to the Athenian alliance, a little 


before the thirty years’ peace, and 
its loss again, through the stipu- 
lations of that treaty. It is mani- 
fest that the Roman and Samnite 
parties in Lucania, or, in other 
words, the aristocratical and po- 
pular parties, each as they gained 
the ascendancy, took to themselves 
the name of the Lucanian nation, 
and spoke of the foreign sup- 
porters of the opposite party as 
the national enemies. 


VOL. II. 


y 
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4\mh and tlic partisans of Tlomc sent an em- 

— ' — ^ bassy in all baste to tlio senate, pra}iiig for instant 
succour. But the Samnite go\crnmcnt did not stop 
here: their anibassadors clldca^ou^od to rouse all 
the nations of Italy to arms, and to form one great- 
coalition against Itomc. Tlicy solicited tlie Picen- 
tians to join them**; but there the influence of the 
Roman party was picdominant; and the Picentian 
government made a merit of communicating in- 
stantlj to the Romans the attempt of the Samnites 
to shako their faith. Old jealousies probably in- 
fluenced the Marsians, Marrucinians, andPelignians; 
thej had often found the Samnites restless neigh- 
bours, and dreaded the restoration of their former 
power. But the Sabines*' seem to have listened to 
the Samnito o\ertures; there the ties of blood dreu 
the tuo people towards one another; and tlie neu 
Roman tribes, lately created in the .Slquian territory, 
brought the Romans into too close neighbourhood 
to Reate and the \alley of the Velinus. Etruria was 
already engaged in a quarrel of her own with Rome ; 
so far as the endless party re^olutions in the Etrus- 
can cities might allow an) dependence on the sta- 
bility of her counsels. The weakness of Umbria 
might yield to fear, if Etruria on one side and the 

Livy, X 11 countries And an inscription rc- 

” Amitcrnuin, a Sabine tonnia latin^ to Appius Claudius the 
the upper valley of the Atemns, blind, states that he ‘ defeated an 
%\as taken from the Samnites by army of Sabines and Etruscans” 
the Romans in 461 Livy, X 39 in his constiLhip, namely, in the 
This implies a previousoccupation rear 458 See Orelli, Inscript. 
of \t by the Samnites, and an Latin. CoUectio, No 539 
alliance therefore betn eon the two 
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Sabines on the other, and the Ganls hanging on her 
northern frontier, should together call upon her ' — '' — ' 
.to join the confederacy. Nor were the Samnites 
neglectful of tlie nations of the south : they had 
already, as we have seen, recovered the greatest part 
of Lucania, and their arms giving timely aid to their 
party witbin the country, must at this period have 
won also the majority of the Apulian nation to 
desert the Roman alliance, and to acknowledge once 
again the supremacy of Samnium The indefati- 
gable Samnite government, after all these efforts, 
might have well remonstrated, like the Homeric 
goddess, with that hard destiny which was to render 
them all fruitless — 

TTwy edeXeis akiov delvai ttovov Tjb' aTeXfO’Tou, 
i8pS) & bv ibpcoara poya ; Kapertjv be poi imroi 
Xabv ayeipovcrj], Upidpco koko. toIo re TraKriv. 

The Romans, as might have been expected, readily 
listened to the prayer of their friends in Lucania. Samnite 

* . X • War. 

An alliance was concluded with the Lucanian 
people, and hostages, taken probably from some of 
the families of the Samnite party, were given to the 
Romans as a pledge of their allies’ fidelity. Ambas- 
sadors were sent into Samnium, to require the Sam- 
nites to withdraw their troops from Lucania, and 
with a threat of instant war if the demand were not 
complied with. The Samnites ordered the ambassa- 


Because in the year 457 we to join the Samnite army. Livy, 
find an Apulian army in the field X. 15. 

in aid of the Samnites; and P. Livy, X. 11, 12. Dionysius, 

Decius is said to have defeated it XVI. 11, 12. 
at Maleveutum, when on its march 

y 2 
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X ”xni leave Samnium without an audience ; and 

— — ' the general council of the Samnlte nation resolved 
that each separate state of tlicir union should make 
its preparations for the support of the common 
cause. On the other side, the Romans made a 
formal declaration of war; and thus the desperate 
struggle began again with increased animosity. 

When wo read of the Samnites, Etruscans, and 
he Romm Gauls, witli tlio Lticanians and Apulians, some of 
’ the Sabines and most of the Umbrian states, engaged 
in one great confederacy against Rome, we arc first 
inclined to wonder how' the Romans could have 
escaped destruction. But when we consider that 
under the name of Rome were included all those 
nations which were in her alliance, and of whoso 
forces she had the supreme disposal, v,o find that it 
was but a weaker and far worse organized confe- 
deracy opposed to one stronger in itself, and much 
more firmly united. From tlic Ciminian hills to the 
bay of Naples, the territory of the Romans, Latins, 
and Campanians, presented a compact mass of states 
and people, far superior in population, in resources, 
and in union, to the long and ill-organized line of its 
enemies; whilst in the centre of Italy, and reaching 
to the coast of the Adriatic, the Marsiuns, Pelig- 
nians, INIarrucinians, Frentanians, Vestinians, and 
Picentians, formed a separate mass of Roman allies, 
who by their position might either obstruct the ene- 
mies’ communications, or threaten their rear. In 
fact it was only the desperate resolution of the Sam- 
nite people, and the great energy and ability of their 
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leaders, whicli could afford any chance of success, 

^yhere the resources of the contending parties were ' — — ' 
so unequal. The Gauls were like all barbarians, un- 
certain and unmanageable ; and the repeated vacilla- 
tions of the Etruscan counsels made the alliance of 
Etruria as unsafe a support as that of Egypt to the 
kings of Judah : to lean on the Etruscans w’as 
indeed to lean on a broken reed. 

No combined plan of operations on the part of cam- 

A 1 paign of the 

the enemies of Rome can be traced in the first 
campaign of the war. The Gauls could not be pre- 
vailed on as yet to take the field ; and the Roman 
party in Lucania was not entirely put db-wn, so that 
the Samnites were still employed in that quarter, 
and could not send an army into Etruria. 

The Roman consuls of the year 456, the first Uncertain 
year of the renewed Sainnite war, \vere L. Cornelius accounts of 
Scipio and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus^®. L. 
was the great-grandfather of the conqueror of Han- 
nibal : and he is the first Roman of whom a con- 
temporary record has reached our times ; the famous 
epitaph-® on his tomb, which declares him to have 


~ . , this cam- 
OCipiO paign. 


Livy, X. II. Consol censor aidilis quei fnit 

*'■' The sarcophagus which con- apud vos, 
tained the bones of L. Cornelius Tanrasia Cisauna Samnio cepit 
Scipio was discovered in 1780; Subigit omne Loucana opsidesque 
and is now in the Vatican Mu- abdoucit.” 
seum. The epitaph is as follows, 

written in the old Sturnian verse ; “Gnaivod” in the first line would, 

in modern Latin, be “ Cnseo,” and 
“Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barba- “quoius” in the third line is “cu- 
tus Gnaivod jus.” I have copied the inscrip- 

Patre prognatus fortis vir sapiens- tion from Bunsen and Platner’s 
que “ Beschreibung Roms,” Vol. III. 

Quoius forma virtutei parisuma p. 616. It may be found also in 
fuit, Orelli’s Collection of Inscriptions, 
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been “a brave man and a wise, whoso form well 
matched his nobleness” Yet such arc the perplex- 
ities of the uncertain histoiics of these times, that no 
one action recorded in Scipio’s epitaph is noticed 
by Livy, while no action which Livy ascribes to him 
is mentioned in his epitaph. The accounts of his 
colleague’s exploits are no less varied; some making 
him win a great battle in northern Samninm’^ and 
saying that he afterwards besieged and took Bovia- 
num and Aufidena; while otheis placed the seat 
of his campaign on the Lucanian frontier, and ex- 
tolled*' the ability with which he had conducted his 
opeiations against a superior enemy. A third ac- 
count is followed by the Fasti Copitohni, that Ful- 
vius triumphed over the Samnites and Etiuscans; 
which seems to contradict the story followed by 
Livy, that Scipio invaded Etruiia, advanced as far 
as Volaterra}, and gained a hardly-won victor) under 
the walls of that city. It is only certain that this 
yeai was reall) marked by no great successes on the 
part of the Romans; on the contraiy, thej looked 
forward to the next campaign with great anxiety, 


No 550, and an engnvjjig of the 
sarcophagus, exhibiting also the 
epitaph, IS given m the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for April, 1787. 

» Livy, X 12 

See the stones in rrontiniis, 
Strategem I G, $1,2, ami 1 11, 
5 2, already referred to by Nie- 
buhr But the authority of the 
particular anecdotes contained m 
such collections as that of Fronti- 
nus IS but small, and is not in itself 


to be set in comparison with that 
of any moderately careful histo- 
rian In the present instance the 
anecdotes are cutious, as showing 
how many different versions of 
the same events were in circula- 
tion, as long 03 no real historian 
existed to sift them all, and to 
choose the truest or the most pro- 
bable , but they do not appear to 
nic to be entitled to any peculiar 
credit 
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and tlierofore'^^ they pressed Q. Fabiiis to accept the x5!xin 
consulship, notwithstanding liis advanced age, and ' — " 
altlioiigh he was not legally eligible, as ten years had 
not elapsed since he was consul before. It was in 
vain that he remonstrated ; a dispensation accord- 
ing to a practice aftern'ard so frequent, was passed 
in his favour ; and the people proceeded to elect 
him. He then entreated of them that he might 
recommend to them P. Decius as his colleague : 

Decius and himself, he said, had been censors toge- 
ther, and there was no man with whom he could act 
so well as consul. Accordingly Q. Fabius and P. 

Decius were elected together : L. Sci])io, the consul 
of the preceding year, served^' under Fabius as his 
lieutenant, and a Fulvius''’^ and a Valerius are named 
amongst his military tribunes. 

At this moment, when the Pomans expected to Second cam- 

* pni^n. Dc“ 

be assailed by the whole force of the enemies’ con- structivc iii- 

. vasion of 

federacy, they found it suddenly pai’alyzed. Etruria ^aimiiumby 
for some reason or other was not ready to act®**, aiidandp. Dc- 

cius. 


Livy, X. 13. 

33 ic Xi-itjuni plebis . . . aicbaiit, so 
ad populum laturos ut Icgibus sol- 
verctur.” Livy, X. 13. Legibus 
solvi is the regular expression 
used, when any one has a dispen- 
sation granted him, to release him 
from complying with the enact- 
ments of some particular law. 

Livy, X. 14. “ Fabius . . . Sci- 
pionem legatum hastatos primas 
legionis subtrahere . . . jubet.” 

Livy, X. 14. Thereadingin 
the modern editions of Livy is 
“ M. Fulvium et M. Valerium,” 
but most of the MSS, read 
“ Maximum Fulvium,” and Nie- 


buhr ob.scrvcs that Maximus was 
a surname of the Fulvian family, 
as appears from the Fasti Capito- 
lini. It is probable that the mili- 
tary tribunes hero spoken of were 
the sons respectively of Cn. Ful- 
vius and of M. Valerius, who had 
been consuls in 434 and 45G. 

“ Ab Sutrio et Nepete et Fa- 
leriis legati.auctorcs concilia Etru- 
rim populorum de petenda pace 
haberi.’ Livy, X. 14, This per- 
petual vacillation in the Etruscan 
counsels arose no doubt from the 
balanced state of their domestic 
parties. If any difficulty arose in 
obtaining’ the expected aid from 
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been “a brave man and a wise, whose form well 
matched his nobleness” Yet such are the perplex- 
ities of the uncertain histones of those times, that no 
one action recorded in Scipio’s epitaph is noticed 
b} Liv}, while no action which Livy ascribes to him 
IS mentioned in his epitaph The accounts of his 
colleague’s exploits arc no less varied, some making 
him win a great battle m northern Samniiim^®, and 
sajing that he afterwards besieged and took Bovn- 
num and Aufidena, while otheis placed the seat 
of his campaign on the Lucanian frontier, and ex- 
tolled*' the abiiit) witli which he Ind conducted his 
operations against a superior enemj A third ac- 
count IS followed by the Fasti Capitohm, that Fiil- 
vius triumphed over the Samnites and Etruscans, 
which seems to contradict the story followed by 
Livy, that fecipio invaded Etruria, advanced as fai 
as VoHterros, and gained a hardl}-won victor) under 
tbe walls of that city It is only certain that tins 
yeai was reall) marked by no great successes on the 
part of tbe Romans, on tbe contrary, they looked 
foiward to the next campaign with great anxiety, 


No 550 and an engraving of (he 
sarcophagus exhibiting also the 
epitaph IS given in tbe Gentle 
man s Jlagozine for Apnl 1787 
“ Livy X 12 

See the stones m rrontinns 
Strato-cm 16^12 and 1 11 
§ 2 already referred to hj Nie 
bul r But the authority of the 
particular anecdotes contained in 
such collections as that of Fronti 
nus IS but small and is not in itself 


to be set in comparison with that 
of any moderately careful 1 isto 
nan In the present instance the 
anecdotes are curious as showin^, 
how many different versions of 
the same events were m circula 
tion 03 long as no real historian 
existed to sift them all and to 
choose the truest or the most pro 
bablc but they do not appear to 
me to be entitled to any | cculur 
credit 
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and tliercfore®^ tlicy pressed Q. Fabius to accept the 
consulslii]), notwithstanding his advanced ago, and 
altliongh lie was not legally eligible, as ton years had 
not elapsed since he Avas consul before. It Avas in 
vain that he remonstrated ; a dispensation accord- 
ing to a ])ractice afterAA'ard so frequent, aa'us ]iassed 
in his favour ; and the people proceeded to elect 
him. He then entreated of them that he might 
recommend to them P. Decius as his colleague : 
Decius and himself, he said, had been censors toge- 
ther, and there Avas no man Avith Avhom he could act 
so AA'ell as consul. Accordingly Q. Fabius and P. 
Decius AA-ere elected together : L. Scijiio, the consul 
of the preceding year, sei'A'cd^' under Fabius as his 
lieutenant, and a Fulvius^^ and a Valerius are named 
amongst his military tribunes. 

At this’ moment, Avhen the Pomans expected to 
be assailed by the Ai hole force of the enemies’ con- 
federacy, they found it suddenly paralyzed. Etruria 
for some reason or other AA’as not ready to act®®, and 


Livy, X, 13. 

33 “Tribimi plebis . . ,aicbant,sc 
ad populum laturos ut Icgibus sol- 
veretur.” Livy, X. 13. Logil)Us 
solvi is tlie regular e.Nprcssion 
used, when any one has a dispen- 
sation granted him, to release him 
from complying with the enact- 
ments of some particular law. 

Livj', X. 14. “ Fabius . . . Sci- 
pionom legatum hastatos primaj 
iegionis subtrahere . . . jubet.” 

Livj', X. 14. The reading in 
the modern editions of Livy is 
“ M. Fulvium et M. Valerium,” 
but most of the MSS. read 
“ Maximum Fulvium,” and Nie- 


buhr ob.serves that Maximus was 
a surname of the Fulvian famil}^ 
as appears from the Fasti Capito- 
liiii. It is probable that the mili- 
tary tribunes here spoken of were 
the sons respectively of Cn. Ful- 
vius and of M. Valerius, who had 
been consuls in 454 and 45G. 

“ Ab Sutrio et Nepetc et Fa- 
leriis legati.auctores concilia Etru- 
ria; populorum de petenda pace 
haberi.’ Livy, X. 14. This per- 
])etual vacillation in the Etruscan 
counsels arose no doubt from the 
balanced state of their domestic 
parties. If any difficulty arose in 
obtaining the expected aid from 
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.Second cam- 
paign. De- 
structive in- 
vasion of 
S.ainniiunby 
Q. F.aliins 
.and P. De- 
cius. 
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vJmh Roman frontier on that side might bo safely 
— — 'left \\ithout an army Accordingly, both consuls 
marched into Sammum”, Fabius by Sora and the 
upper Lins, Deems by the country of the Sidi- 
cmians and the line of the Vulturnus Fabius nas 
met by the mam Samnitc arm}, vhich lie defeated 
after a most obstinate battle , while Deems had 
encountered the Apulians near Beiievcntum on their 
march to join their allies, and defeated them also 
The bamnites then acted on the defensive, and were 
obliged to suffer their country to be laid waste 
without opposition Both of the Roman armies 
remained in Samnium, it is said, for five months®*, 
moving about from one part of it to another, and 
carrying on their ravages «o sjstematicall), that 
Deems was recorded to have encamped liis legions 
in fort) -five several places, and Fabius in as man) 
as eighty-six But the Samnites mu«t have driven 
their cattle to their mountain pastures, and many of 
these were so surrounded by forests, and so fenced 
round with precipitous cliffs, that a small force could 
have defended them with success against an arm) 
The lower country®^, howevei, was no doubt griev- 


tho Gauh ihs CjIam Arretimu 
and other friends of the Ron an 
connexion noul 1 urge the danger 
of opposing Rome single banded, 
and vould advise delay and fear 
and weahnesi counterfeiting nru 
(lence Mould easily be tempted to 
listen to them 
» Livy \ 14 

Livy X 15 The circum 
stantial statement of the number 


of Ofcampmoiits la tht^ csmpvgn 
deserves credit and the account 
of Fabius’ victory is moderate and 
probable 

In the former war the consuls 
of the jear 448 had ravaged Sam 
mum during five months burn 
ing all the scattered houses and 
destroMng the fruit trees Dio- 
dorus XX. 80 But no enemy 
could have penetrated Mithmthc 
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ously wasted, and the Homans must have found 
plunder enougli to encourage them to continue their ' — — ' 
invasion. ToAvards the end of the year Fabius 
returned to Rome to hold thccomitia; after Avliich 
lie resumed his command, and both lie and liis col- 
league were ordered to remain in Samnium''® for six 
months longer, Avith the title and poAver of pro- 
consul. 

It AA’as lu’obably ill this Avinter that the Samnite 

^ • Apulia rc- 

influence in Lucania and Apulia AA-as completely 
OA'erthroAA'ii, and both those countries returned to 
the Homan alliance. In both, the aristocratical 
party AA’as of itself eager to re-establish this con- 
nexion ; and the presence of tAA*o Homan armies, 
and the inability of the Sainnites to keep the field 
against them, destroyed the ascendancy of the popu- 
lar jiarty’’, and changed accordingly the foreign 
relations of the Avhole people. It AA'as iioav too, it 
seems, that L. Scipio, as lieutenant of the proconsul, 

Q. Fabius, had so great a share in effecting the 
reA'olution in Lucania, as to be able to boast in 
the AA^ords of his epitaph, that he had “subdued 
all Lucania and carried off hostages.” The hostages 


rocky walls of the IMatese, and 
many other spots must have been 
equally secure. 

Livy,X. IG. 

“ Lucanorum scditioncs a plc- 
beiis et ajrcntibus ducibus orfas 
summa optimalium voluntate per 
Q. Fab'uim proconsulem, missum 
CO cum vetere exercitu, compres- 


serat.” Livy, X. 18. Nothing is 
mentioned of the Apulians after 
their defeat at Beneventum ; but as 
they do not appear again as the 
allies of the Samnites, it is pro- 
bable that they followed the ex- 
ample of the Lucaniaris, and re- 
turned in this winter to their old 
connexion with Iloine. 
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vJxm ‘''’ould bo dcmaiKled from the principal families of 
■ — — ' tlie popular or Saninitc party, as a security that they 
should not again excite their countrjmen to re\olt 
from Rome, 

Revival of Tliiis ha\ ill" reco^ crod Lucania and Apulia, havin" 

the war m ° . ° 

Emma o^errlm Samnium without resistance during several 
months, and having succeeded apparently, through 
the influence of their party in the Etruscan cities, in 
separating Etruria from the coalition, the Romans 
thought that tlicir work was done; the two procon- 
sular armies marched home and were disbanded, and 
the consuls of the year, L. Volumnius and App. 
Claudius, after having hitherto remained quiet at 
Rome, were ordered to march with their new ly-raised 
legions*^ into Samnium, as if to receive the final 
submission of tbcir exhausted enemy. But scarcely 
had the consuls left the cit},when tidings came that 
all the cities of Etruria weie in arms“, thatseveial 
of the Umbrian states had joined them, that they 
were engaging the services of a large force of Gaulish 
auxiliaries ; and that a Samnite general vv itU a Sam- 


The account* which Livy fol- 
lowed, represent the proconsuls as 
being still m Samnium when the 
new consuls took the field, X 18 
But Niebuhr observes that his 
narrative contradicts itself, for the 
legions raised by the consuls ‘ire 
osiircssly said to have been the 1st, 
2d, 3d, and 4th, as usual , whereas, 
had two consular armies been un- 
der arms at that time, the new le- 
gions must have been the Sth,6th, 
7th, and 8ih Besides, some of 


the annals reported that Appius 
Claudius and Volumnius both car- 
ried on war in Samnum (Livy, 
X 17, ad finem), and it is not 
htefy, as Niebuhr remarks, that 
four armies should have been em- 
ployed before the war broke out 
in Ptruna, and that two of them 
should then have been disbanded, 
just when their services were most 
needful 

” Livy, X 18 
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iiite army "svas in tlic midst of this mass of enemies, 
to cement their union, and to breathe into their ' — v — ' 
counsels a neu’ spirit of decision and energy. 

There is no finer scene in history than the em- 

^ ^ Gcllius 

bassy of Demosthenes to Thebes, ■when Philip ]iad 
occupied Elatea. Triumphino* alike over all old intoEtmiin, 

^ I o to organr/.c! 

prejudices and all present fears, the great orator, 
almost in the very presence of the IMacedonian 
army, and in spite of the influence of a strong 
jMacedoniaii party in Thebes itself, prevailed upon 
the Thebans to thro'sv themselves into the arms of 
Athens, and to share her fortune for life or for 
death in her contest against the common enemy of 
independent Greece. Most unlike to this action of 
Demosthenes in glory, yet not inferior to it in vigo- 
rous resolution, ■was the march of the Samnite gene- 
ral, Gellius Egnatius, into Etruria, in order by his 
presence to determine the u’avering counsels of the 
Etruscans to a zealous co-operation against Rome. 

Seizing the moment when the proconsuls had left 
Samnium, and the ne^w consuls had not yet taken 
the field, he fearlessly abandoned his o'wn country to 
the attacks of the enemy, and, "with a select army, 
marched through the land of the Sabines into Um- 
bria, and from thence crossing the Tiber, arrived in 
the heart of Etruria. His sudden appearance raised 
the spirits of the friends of the Samnite alliance, 
and struck terror into the Cilnii and the party at- 
tached to Rome. The Etruscans resolved to renew 
the wai’, and, as we have seen, many of the Umbrian 
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vJmii anil} of Gauls ueic expected to join 

' — — ’'tliem 

Thrdcam On tlio fir&t tidioffs of tlus inarcli of tbe Samnite 

paign Both ° 

general, the senate sent ordcis to Appius Claudius to 
The Sam follo\^ liim ^\ltllout delft} Appius, iMtb tlic first and 
campaaia fourtli Roiuan legioRS and 12,000 allies, ^\as probably 
on bis march towards tbe northern parts of Sam- 
mum, b} the Latin road and tbe upper \allD} of tbe 
Lins, and thus could be sent into Ltruna more 
readil} than bis colleague, who, we may suppose, 
had maiched by the Appian road to attack tbe 
southern frontier of Samnium from Campania Ap- 
pius hastened into Etruiia^*, and tlie appearance of 
a Roman arm} at first reMved the hopes of the par- 
tisans of Rome but one consul was unequal to the 
combined forces of tbe enemy, and L Volumnms 
was obliged to evacuate Samnium also, and hasten 
to join bis colleague No sooner was the whole 
force of Rome thus eniplo}ed in Etruria, than tbe 
Saramtes took tbe field with tbe forces which had 
been left to defend their own countr}, and burst 
into Campania^*. There they laid waste not onl} 
the lands of tbe allies of Rome, but of all those 
Roman citizens who had obtained settlements m the 
Falernian district, and composed the Falenan tribe 
Alarm at The marcli of Gellius Egnatius had thus coni- 

Kome The = 

consul \o iiletel} attained its object, Samnium was wholly 

lumniua * *' *L 

marches relieved, and the war was carried into the actual 


Livy, X 18 


Livv, X 20 
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territory of Tvoine. Even the mere siictclenness of 
this change M'as enough to increase its terrors : tlie 
Roman government ordered all legal business to be .fpj'j'"’',!* 
suspended^'’, and troops to be raised for the defence ‘"'“"‘i’''"''’’ 
of the city; nor ^vere the levies confined to the 
military age, or to the free-born commons of the 
country tribes, but citizens above five-and-forty, and 
even freedmen of the four city tribes, wei’e enrolled 
in the legions raised to meet the emergency. All 
these measures Avcrc directed in the absence of the 
consuls by P. Scnipronius Sophus the praetor, h'lean- 
^vhile L. Volumnius had received intelligence of the 
invasion of Campania, and was hastening back from 
Etruria to his own province. It is apjiarent from 
the stories M’hich have been preserved of the meeting 
of the two consuls in Etruria, that there was no har- 
mony between them ; and thus the public service 
was likely to suffer the less from the division of 
their forces. We may believe also, that their junc- 
tion for a time had revived the Roman interest in 
the Etruscan cities; and we may admit, not indeed 
the account given by Livy of a complete victory 
won over the Etruscan and Samnite armies, but that 
some advantages were gained which saved Appius 
from his perilous situation, and enabled his colleague 
to leave him when a still more pressing danger called 


Liv3', X. 21. 

In the midst of the battle, 
.Appius vowed to build a temple 
to Bellona, if tbe goddess would 
grant bim victory ; and this tem- 
ple was afterwards built. See 
Orelli, Inscript. Latinar. Collect. 


No. 5.39. This may be taken os 
evidence that Appius repulsed the 
enemy and saved his own army, 
but it by <10 means proves that he 
won a decided victory. We have 
only to remember Coruna and 
Albuhera. 
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vJ\in the public expense, that the pra}ers might be 

' unners'il nnd unceasing 

dlus consuls at this time came into office about the 
nm^cr beginning of the )ear; and as the snow nas still 
Fa^Ssfo thick on the Ajiennines, the Gauls could not jet 
rciieTeinm tako tlic field to TOarch into Etiurn, and the cam- 
paign Mould not be opened till the spring But the 
position of Appius Claudius m the enemy’s countij 
■was oxceedingl) perilous, and he himself, in the 
opinion of Fabius, was scarcely equal to the clifficul- 
ttes of biS siUi&ttoft Aceorchngly, Fabias himself 
having raised” a small force of 4000 foot and 600 
hor^e, out of a great multitude who were eager to 
serve under so renowned ageneial, set out at once 
for Etruria He found Appms Claudius busilj 
employed in strengthening tlie fortifications of lus 
camp, and the soldiers from thus acting solely on the 
defensive were dispirited, and mistrusted both them- 
selves and their general Fabius ordered them to 
level their foitifications, and liaviiig sent Appms 
home, he took the command of the army in person, 
and kept it continually m movement, marching 
rapidly from place to place, and restoiing to the men 
their accustomed feeling of confidence He then 
stationed one division®* in the country of the Caraer- 
tian Umbrnn«, the allies of the Romans, to observe 
the pass by which the Gauls were hkel) to cioss the 
Apennines apparentlj that of La Scheggia on the 
Flaminian road, descending on Nocera and Foligno 


Livy, X 25 


Livy, X 2o 
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This was placed under the command of L. Scipio ; 
while Fabius himself returned to Rome to concert ' — '' — ' 
measures with his colleague for the operations of the 
approaching spring. 

Two consular armies “ were destined to take the Forces oftho 


_ , , 1 /» *r% jvouiaiis aiiu 

field, consisting each of two Roman legions, and an their allies 
unusually large force of Roman cavalry; together active opera- 
with 500 Campanian cavalry, and a force of allies 
still larger than that of the Romans themselves. 
Amongst the allies were undoubtedly the Lucanians®® 
and Campanians, and in all probability the Marsians, 
Pelignians, Marrucinians, and Vestinians, as well as 
the contingents of the colonies founded in the late 
war, and those of the still independent cities of the 
Latins. All the forces of the Picentians which 
could be spared from the defence of their own coun- 
try, as well as those of the Camertians, Avere em- 
ployed, we may suppose, with the army of L. Scipio, 
watching the movements of the enemy in Umbria. 

Whilst this large force, consisting at least of be- Theirarmies 
tAveen fifty and sixty thousand men, Avas to take the ° 
field in the north, tAvo more Roman legions, Avith a 
proportionate number of allies, Avere to invade Sam- 
nium®^ under L. Volumnius as proconsul. A third 
army, under Cn. Fulvius as proju’setor^®, Avas to be sta- 
tioned as a reserve in the Faliscan territory, at once 
to defend the passage of the Tiber and preserve the 


Livy, X. 2G, consul’s camp, in the year immedi- 

The Lucanians are mentioned ately following. See Livy, X. 33. 
as among the regular allies of the *' Livy, X. 27. 

Romans, and quartered within the Livy, X. 27. 

\’'0L. IT. Z 
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\\\ui communications of tlio mam armj with Rome , and 
' — — also to create a di\crsion, if opportunity should offer, 
by acting on the offensive against Etruria And 
la«!tl}, a fourth arm}, commanded by L Postumius 
Mcgelliis*®, also proprretor, was to be encamped in 
the Vatican district, on the right bank of the Tiber, 
to co\er Rome itself 

L Sep os This account of the dispositions of the Romans is 
defeaudby dear and perfectly credible , but, unfortunatel}, we 
and&m* are left in total ignorance as to the numbers, move- 
ments, and position of the enemy Wh} the Etrus 
cans and Samnites did not crush Scipio’s army, e\en 
before the arrival of the Gauls, we can scarcely un 
derstand, unless we suppose that party struggles again 
paraljzed the force of the Etruscans, and kept it in 
inactivity under a show of caution, till the whole 
arm) of the alliance should be assembled At last 
the Gauls commenced their movement before the 
consuls had left Rome , they hastened to force the 
passage of the Apennines, and no sooner had they 
arrived on the ®cene of war, than they began to act 
m earnest L Scipios army®® was attacked by the 
Gauls and Samnites, and completely defeated , one 
legion, it IS said, was cut to pieces, the rest of his 
division took shelter, probably, ^Mthin some of the 
neighbouring towns, and the Gaulish horsemen oi er- 

Livy X 27 fia oit It ^\as fought m the coun 

“ Livy X 2G Polyb ui II 19 try of the Camcrtians of people 
Wo learn from Polyb us that the of Camenn m perhaps near the 
Samnites were engaged m tbs point \Yhcre the modem road from 
action as well as the Gsuls and Ancona to Romo crosses the Apen 
that it was not a surprise but a nines to descend upon Pol gno 
regular battle jraptra^vro 
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running the coiintiy, fell in suddenly with the tM'o 
consular armies, which had now taken the field, and 
first acquainted them with the defeat of their coun- 
trymen, by exhibiting the heads of the slain Romans 
affixed to their long lances, or hanging round the 
necks of their horses. 

Exactly at this critical point of the campaign, 
Livj-’s narrative fails us, and all that passed between 
the destruction of the legion and the final battle at 
Sentinum,- is a total blank : it is as much lost to us 
as a country travelled over during the night; we 
were in one sort of scenery yesterday, and we find 
ourselves in another this morning : each is distinct 
in itself, but we know not the connexion between 
them. Earnestly must Gellius Egnatius have la- 
boured to bring on a decisive battle in the plains 
of Umbria ; the allies had begun the campaign with 
happy omens, their whole force was united, the 
ground was favourable ; nothing could be gained, and 
every thing would be hazarded by delay. But whe- 
ther the fault rested once again with the Etruscans, 
or whether the Picentians caused a timely diversion, 
by threatening to invade the country of the Gauls, 
or whether the consuls fell back upon Spoletum, 
and were able to avoid an action for the moment, 
we know not. But they sent orders to the pro- 
prastors, Cn. Fulvius and L. Postumius, to advance 
into the heart of Etruria, and no sooner did the 
. tidings of this movement reach the enemy’s army, 
than the Etruscans and Umbrians insisted on march- 

z 2 


CITAP. 

xxxiir, 



Tlic Etnis- 
cans and 
Umbrians 
leave their 
allies. The 
Ganls and 
Sainnites 
retreat be- 
hind the 
Apennines. 
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xx\iu defence of tlie Etruscan territory, and the 

— — ’ Gauls and Samnite*?, indignant at their desertion, and 
refusing to follow them, had no choice themsehes 
but to fall back behind the Apennines, and to resign 
their hopes of a victorious marcli upon Rome. 
SowtLem* Romans pursued them instantly, Mith two 

rhe two consular armies certainly, and with the wreck of L. 
tsenti Scipio’s divisiouj perhaps also ^^ith the tuo legions 
of L. Volumnius, which may have been recalled from 
Samnium. They found the enemy in the country of 
Sentinum, an Umbrian town on the north side of the 
Apennines'**, just under the central chain, in a small 
■valley which runs down into the larger \alley of the 
^sis or iEsino, and not far on the right hand of the 
Flaminian road, at the point where it crosses the 
watershed of the mountains. It was of the utmost 
importance to the Roman generals to bring the con- 
test to an issue whilst they had only the Gauls and 
Samnites to encounter, and in this they easily suc- 
ceeded, for the Gauls had never yet fought the Ro- 
mans without conquering them, and Gellius Egnatius 
knew enough of the inconstant humour of barba- 
rians to be aware that they would soon be tired of a 
protracted war, and that if the Gauls too deserted 
him, his heroic march from Samnium woaid have 
been made in vain. So the two armies met by com- 
mon consent in fair field: Q. Fabius was on the Ro- 

The ancient Sentinum stood discovered there Sec Orclh, Nos. 
on or near the »Ue of the modern 3861 and 4949 But I have no 
town of Sassoferrato, as is koonn good information as to the details 
by inscriptions which have been of the topography 
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innn riglit, opposed io Gellius Egnatius and his Sam- 
Hites'^'; r. Decius Avas on the left, over against the ' — ^ 
Gauls. If Ij. Voluninius %vas jirescnt \vith tlic 
legions from Samnium, he probably, like Cn. Scr- 
vilius at Canna', Avho had also been consul in the 
year before the battle, had liis jdace in the centre. 

The Samnites could not alone have contended M’ith 
Q. Fabius, \vhosc right M'ing was equal to a regular 
consular army; and tlic Gauls must have been more 
than enough to overpower P. Dccius. It is lU’obable, 
therefore, that the Gauls composed the greater part 
of the enemy’s line of battle, and that only the ex- 
treme left M-as held by Gellius Fgnatius and his 
Samnites. 

While the two armies fronted each other, and a fnvonr- 

nMp omen 

M’cre on the very eve of battle, a hind said the ciicoiimpes 

. - , the Romans. 

Roman story, came running down from the moun- 
tains between tlie two opposing lines, with a "wolf in 
chase of her. She ran in amongst the Gaulish ranks, 
and the Gauls transfixed her with their long javelins. 

The wolf ran towards the Romans, and they in- 
stantly gave free passage to the beast which had 
given suck to the founder of their city, and whose 
image they had only in the preceding year'’’ set up 
beneath that very sacred fig-tree in the comitium 
which tradition pointed out as the scene of the mira- 
cle. " See,” cried out one of- the soldiers, “ Diana’s 
sacred hind has been slain by the barbarians, and 
will bring down her wrath upon them ; udiile the 


« Livy, X. 27. 


“ Livy, X. 27. Livy, X. 23. 
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Sxni wolf, unhurt by sword or spear, gives us a 

' — '' — ’ fair omen of victory, and bids us think on jMars and 
on Quirinus our divine founder.” So the Roman 
soldiers, as encouraged by a sign from the gods, 
rushed cheerfully to the onset. 
battli: op Xbis storv, with some other circumstances related 

Skntinom. •' 

of the battle itself, are blended strangely with the 
perfectly historical substance of the general narra- 
tive. When the armies closed the Roman left 
wing struggled vigorously against the numbers, and 
strength, and courage of the Gauls. Twice, it is 
said, did the Roman and Campanian cavalry charge 
with effect the Gaulish horsemen ; but in their 
second charge they were encountered by a force 
wholly strange to them, the war chariots of the 
^ enemy, which broke in upon them at full speed, and 
with the rattling of their wheels, and their unwonted 
appearance, so startled the horses of the Romans, 
that they could not be brought to face them, and 
horse and man fled in confusion. Uncouth and 
almost ridiculous as these chariots may seem to our 
notions, yet a force which terrified Cmsar’s veterans, 
and which that great master of war speaks of as 
formidable, could not have been ridiculous in reality ; 
and tde a^Idaa^r^ed of tde Brittsh chsrhts 

against the legions of Ccesar, may well convince us 
that the Gaulish chariots at Sentinum must have 
struck terror into the soldiers of Decius. 
p. Decius The Roman cavalry were driven hack upon their 

devotes 

«» Livy, X. 27, 28. 
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infantry; the first line of the legions was broken, 
and the Gauls, following their advantage, pressed on 
with the masses of their infantry. Decius strove 
vain to stop the flight of his soldiers ; one u'ay alone 
was left by which he might yet serve his country; 
he bethought him of his father at the battle by Ve- 
suvius, and calling to jM. Liviiis, one of the ponti- 
fices who attended him in the field, he desired him 
to dictate to him the fit words of self-devotion. 

Tlien, in the same dress, and with all the same cere- 
monies, he pronounced also the same form of words 
M'hich had been uttered by his father, and devoting 
himself and the host of the enemy with him to the 
grave and to the powers of the dead, he rode into the 
midst of the Gaulish ranks, and was slain. 

I'lis last act as consul had been to invest the pon- The Cauis 
tifex M. Livius®"' with the command of his legions 
as propraetor, and to order bis lictors to folloM*^ the 
new general. Fabius also, learning the danger of his 
colleague, had sent two of his old lieutenants, L. 

Scipio and C. Marcius, to his aid, 'with reinforce- 
ments drawn from his own reserve; and thus the 
flight of the Romans was stayed, while the manner 
of Decius’ death encouraged rather than dismayed 
his soldiers, as they believed that it was the price 
paid for their victory. But the Gauls, though 
checked, were yet neither beaten nor disheartened ; 
they gathered into thick masses, with their huge 
shields covering almost their whole bodies, and, 


Livy, X. 29. 
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xxViii bea\y broadswords, they stood un- 

' — — broken and iinassailed , till the Romans picked up 
from the field of battle the javelins which had been 
discharged earlier in the action, and with these 
missiles endea^oured to wear down the mass of their 
enemies The pila pierced through the wooden 
shields of the Gauls, encumbering them, e%en when 
they inflicted no wound, but the Gauls stood as 
firm as the “ Scottish circle deep” under the hail of 
the English arrows at Elodden , and no efforts of the 
left wing of the Romans could secure the victorj 
Fall sde Meanwhile, Fabius^k on the right, after a long 
&tn‘n iM and arduous contest with the Samnites, and finding 
forces tho that his infantrj could not break them, at last suc- 
^ve Y? ceeded in charging their flank wath his ca^al^y, and 
ecwryof at the Same moment, bringing all his reserves of in- 
fantry into action, he assailed their line in front, and 
decided the victory The Samnites fled to their 
camp, and thus left exposed the flank of the GaulS, 
who were still maintaining their ground Eabius 
saw his oppor*^unity, and detached the Campanian 
cavaliy, with the prmcipes of the third legion, to 
attack the Gauls in the rear, while he himself 
closely pursued the Samnites, and vowed aloud that 
vf Nsww a. 

offer all the spoils of the enemy to Jupiter the vic- 
torious The Samnites rallied under the ramparts 
of their camp, and still disputed the victor) , but 
the Gauls, a'^sailed on all sides, were now hopelessly 


Lit/ X 29 
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broken, and tbe last hope of the Samnites vanished, 
when their commander Gellius Egnatius fell. Still, ' — — 


when the day was utterly lost, these brave men 
would neither surrender nor disperse ; they left the 
field in a body, and immediately began their retreat 
to their own country. 

The Roman accounts of this bloody battle state Loss on both 
the loss of their enemies at 25,000 killed, and 8000 
prisoners : their own they make to have amounted 
to 8200 killed ; but they give no report of the 
number of wounded. Of the total loss, only 1200 
are said to have fallen in the right wing, while in 
the army of Decius there were killed 7000. The 
great slaughter in ancient warfare always took place 
when the line of battle was broken ; and the dis- 
parity of loss on the two wings of the Roman army 
is therefore such as might have been expected. 

Meanwhile On. Fulvius®® had, according to his 
instructions, penetrated into Etruria ; and had not 
only laid waste a large tract of country, but had 
defeated in the field an army sent out by the two 
cities of Perusia and Clusium to check his ravages. 

It is quite plain that the Etruscans were at this 
time suffering the full evil of distracted counsels, and 
that they were neither unanimous for jDeace nor for 


Livy, X. 29. Duris of Sa- 
mos, a contemporary writer, but 
whose information of these events 
could come only from common 
report, and who delighted to ex- 
aggerate the disasters of the Gauls, 
related that in the Gaulish and 
Samnite arm}-- 100,000 men had 
fallen. See Diodorus, XXI. Frag. 


Hoeschel. p. 490. Duris supposed 
that the Etruscans were engaged 
in tbe battle ; and some of the 
Koman writers gave the same ac- 
count, and made the allied army 
to consist of a million of men. 
See Niebuhr, Vol. III. note 647. 
ra Livy, X. 30. 
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xxxni ^'^eck of the Samnite army ", still, it i«i said, 

amounting to 5000 men, made its ^^ay unhurt oi 

forceVm iiiiopposed thfough the countries of the Picentians 
and Vestiuians, and from thence proceeded towards 
Samniiim through the country of the Pelignians, by 
Sulmo and the Fi\e-mile plain to the \alley of the 
Sagrus or Saugro. The Pelignians, more zealous in 
the quarrel, because they were nearer neighbours to 
the Samnites, and their lands no doubt had often 
suffered from Samnite incursions, endeavoured to 
cut off the retreating army. But the Samnites, with 
some loss, beat off this new enemy, and enteied their 
ow’n country in safety. 

Operations It IS maiufest that during this year Samnium 

la Samnium , , . a . • t i 

end campa- enioyed a complete respite from invasion; and that 

ma during « • * * 

tiiiscam L. Volumnius, even if we suppose that be was not 
called away to the great seat of war in Umbria, was 
not a match for the Samnite foices opposed to him. 

His defeat of a Samnite army which had taken 
refuge in the Matese is entitled to no credit what- 
ever; on the contrary, v\e find that the Samnites 
again invaded the Roman territory in two different 
directions " ; that one army descended into the dis- 
tricts of Formiaj and Vescia, and another laid waste 


73 Livy, X 30 

7* Livy, X 31 He describes 
the scene of the second Samnite 
inroad m these nortls, “m ^ser- 
ninum quieque Vulturno adjacent 
flumini” The ^ord which in the 
modern editions of Livy is printed 
as “^serniniim” vanes, how- 
ever, in the MSS greatly, ^ser- 
nia m Sammum seems out of the 


question , for it was only in the 
beginning of the first Punic war 
that the Romans planted a colony 
there , unless we suppose that 
ortions of its domain had already 
pen ceded to the Romans in the 
second Samnite war, which, how- 
ever, considering how deep the 
city lies m the heart of Samnium, 
seems improbable. 
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tlie banks of tlie Vnltiirnns, apparently where it first 
issues out on the plain of Campania. After the ' ' 

battle of Sentiiium, the legions of Decius were re- 
called from Etruria, and put under the command of 
Appius Claudius the praator, and he and L. Volum- 
nius, acting together with their two armies, obliged 
the Samnites to retreat within their frontier. But 
as the Etruscans had not yet made peace with Rome, 
the Samnites were not discouraged, and trusted that 
another year might enable them to retrieve their 
defeat at Sentinum. 

The events of the next year, however, are involved 
in such confusion, that it is impossible to disentangle 
them. L. Postumius Megellus, one of the pi’oprse- 
tors of the year before, was now consul, and M. Ati- 
lius Regulus was his colleague. The seat of war 
was again transferred to Apulia^®, where the Sam- 
nites, well understanding the importance of acting 
on the offensive, laid siege to Luceria. Here there 
was fought a bloody and indecisive battle, in which 
the Romans were in such danger, that the consul 
vowed to build a temple to Jove the stayer of flight, 
if his army were saved from total rout. At the end 
of the' campaign the Roman army wintered at 
Interamna in the valley of the Liris, to save that 
country from the ravages of the enemy; and the 
consul returned to Rome to hold the comitia. His 
colleague had been recalled from Samnium earlier in 
the season to carry on the war in Etruria ; and this 


"* Livy, X. 35 . 


76 Livy, X. SC. 
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Etruscan aid, and that the} had learned from their 
' — V — ’ enemies the Misdom of acting on the olFensne, for 
the first opeiations of the Roman armies ■were the 
capture of Amiternum**, and the ra\ aging of the 
country of Atina This scat of war implies that the 
Sammtes still obstinately retained their line of com- 
munication with Etruria amidst all the ln^aslons of 
their own countr}, and with this view still held fast 
to their alliance those Sabine and Volscian cities, 
•which at the beginning of the coalition had been 
forced or persuaded to espouse their cause 
Ani rarago ^ Samnite army was also sent into Campania to 

ra\age the territory*’ of the Romans and their allies 
on the Lins and Viilturnus, "i^hilst another was 
kept in Samnium for home defence , and it was 
perhapo, to the soldiers of this last arm}, consisting 
of the oldest and youngest men capable of bearing 
arms that the excitements of enthusiasm were aj>- 
plied, to make up for tbeir inferiority in strength 
and in experience 

Boti ttp The Roman consuls**, having jointly laid waste 
snis invade the territory of Atina, proceeded to enter Samniuin 
Opcm The seat of war lay apparently in the country ot the 
of tbe Ma Pentrian Sammtes on the north of the INIatese Car- 

\‘Vi^ Vo ComwTOTn Prip’ivvcift, VJ‘^l^\wg 

tal en Duronia, marched against Aquilonia, wheiethe 
Samnite arm} was stationed all these three places are 
quite unknown to us, and we can only conclude that 
the} la} on the north side of the Matese, because 


Livy X *10 


“ Zonaras VIII I 
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two of them are described as Ijeiiig near to Bovia- 
num, the site of which is known. The Samnites, 
attacked at once by two consular armies, were com- 
pelled to divide their forces; and eight thousand 
men were detached from the army before Aquilonia 
to relieve Cominium. A deserter acquainted Papi- 
rius with this movement, and he instantly sent olf a 
messenger to warn his colleague, while he himself 
attacked the enemy at the moment when he knew 
their force to be thus untimely weakened. The 
auspices had been reported to be most favourable ; 
“ the fowls ate so eagerly,” so said their keeper to 
the consul, “that some of the corn dropped from 
their mouths on the ground This was the best 
possible omen; but just as the consul was on the 
point of giving the signal for action, his nephew, 
Sp. Papirius, came to tell him that the keeper had 
made a false report. “ Some of his comrades have 
declared the truth,” said the young man ; “ and far 
from eating eagerly, the fowls would not touch their 
food at all.” “ Thou hast done thy duty, nephew, in 
telling me this,” replied his uncle; “but let the 
keeper see to it if he has belied the gods. His 
report to me is that the omens are most favourable, 
and therefore I forthwith give the signal for battle. 
But do you see,” he added to some centurions who 


“ Pullarius auspicium mentiri 
ausus tripudium solistimum,” 
Livy, X. 40. “ Quia quum pas- 
cuntur (aves) necesse est aliquid 
ex ore cadere et terram pavire, ter- 
ripavium primo, post terripudium 

VOL. II. 


dictum est : hoc quidem jam tri- 
pudium dicitur. Quum igitur offa 
cecidit ex ore pulli, turn auspi- 
canti tripudium solistimum nun- 
tiant.” Cicero, de Divinat. II. 
34. 
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v?\m » ** keeper and his comrades be set in 

' — '' — ' the front ranks of the legions ” Ere the battle cry 
^vas raised on either side, a chance javelin struck the 
guilty keeper, and he fell dead IIis fate ■svas in- 
stantly reported to the consul ^‘The gods,” he 
exclaimed, “are amongst us their vengeance has 
fallen on the guilty ” While he spoke, a cion "was 
heard just in front of him to utter a full and loud 
cry “ Never did the gods more manifestly declare 
their presence and favour,” exclaimed the consul, 
and forthnitli the signal ivas given, and the Roman 
battle-cry arose loud and joyful 
Victory The Sammtes met their enemies bravely®*, hut 
t pcpinua tiie awful rites under which they had been pledged 
gave them a gloomy rather than a cheeiful courage, 
they were more m the mood to die than to conquer 
On the Roman side the consul's blunt humour, which 
he had inherited from his father, spread confidence 
all around him In the heat of the battle, when 
other generals would have earnestly vowed to build 
a temple to the god whose aid they sought, if he 
would grant them victory, Papirius called aloud to 
Jupiter the victorious, “Ah, Jupiter if the enemy 
are beaten I vow to offer to thee a cup of honeyed 
wme, before I taste myself a drop of wine plain ” 
Such irreverent jests do not necessarily imply a 

Livy X 41 '■ * T» 

Voverat Jovi Victon st Ic 
giones hosttum fudissct pocillum 
tnuUi priusquain temetum Inberct 
scse kcturuni” Livy X 42 y ^ ^ 

M ilaiini was * honeyed wine** a 
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scoffing spirit ; they mark superstition or fanaticism 
quite as much as unbelief : nor would the consul’s 
language shock those who heard it, but rather assure 
them that he spoke in the full confidence of being 
heard with favour by the gods, as a man in hours of 
festivity would smile at the familiarity of an indulged 
servant. Besides, Papirius performed well the part 
of a general ; he is said to have practised the trick 
which was so successful at Bannockburn ; the camp 
servants were mounted on the baggage mules, and 
appeared in the midst of the action on the flank and 
rear of the Samnites; the news ran through both 
armies, that Sp. Carvilius was come up to aid his 
colleague, and a general charge of the Roman cavalry 
and infantry at this moment broke the Samnite 
lines, and turned them to flight. The mass of the 
routed army fled either to their camp or within the 
walls of Aquilonia; but the cavalry, containing all 
the chiefs and the nobility of the nation, got clear 
from the j)ress of the fugitives, and escaj)ed to 
Bovianum. 


CHAP. 

XXXIII. 


The Romans followed up their victory, and 
stormed the Samnite camp, and scaled the walls 
of Aquilonia, which was abandoned by the enemy 
during the night. Carvilius meanwhile had taken 
Cominium, while the detachment sent to relieve it 


had been recalled to the main army when Papirius 
began his attack, and thus had wasted the day in 
marching backwards and forwards, without being 


Livy, X. 40, 41 . 


A a 2 


Livy, X. 41 — 43, 
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xxxiii Present at* either scene of action. These soldiers, 
' — '' — ' however, having halted during the night in the 
neighbourhood of Aquilonia, pursued their march 
the next day, and with a very trifling loss effected 
their retreat to Bovianuni, which was now the com- 
mon rallying point. 

Tie consuls Both Aouilonia*® and Cominium were given up to 

attack the ^ , t ~ i . 

Samniic be plundered by the conquerors, and w'ere then set 
the east of on fire. It w’as late in the season, (a circumstance 

the hlatcse. . , 

which shows how imperfect are our accounts of these 
wars,) but the consuls having now no enemy in the 
field, wished to follow up their blow, and to attack 
the several Samnite cities; a service most w’elcome 
to the soldiers, as it offered to them the prospect of 
plunder. Bovianum however was too strong to be 
attacked as yet; so the consuls moved on further 
into the heart of the country, and fixed the seat of 
war on the eastern side of the IMatese. Here Papi' 
rius laid siege to Srepinum, a place not far from the 
sources of the Tamarus, near the modern road from 
Benevento to Campobasso, the capital of JSIolise. 
Carvilius attacked a town, called variously in the 
MSS. of Livy, Vella, Velia, or Volana, but the 
position of which is altogether unknown. 

Sp. Car- The tidings of these successes were received at 

tjUus is re- . i , 

called and Rome With the greatest joy and thanksgivings were 

Etnina. offered for four days; the longest period of public 
rejoicings for victory which has been hitherto men- 
tioned in the Roman annals. Just at this time, as 


Livy, X. 44, 45. 


« Livy, X. 45. 
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we are told, there came complaints from the Roman 
allies on the Etruscan frontier, that is, we must sup- 
pose, from the people of Sutrium, that the Etruscans 
were again in arms, and that the Faliscans, hitherto 
the allies of Rome, had now taken part with the 
enemy. It is vain to attempt to explain all these 
movements in Etruria; or to decide whether the 
Etruscans were tempted to renew the contest by the 
employment of both consuls in Samnium, or whether 
the Romans were encouraged by their victories there 
to take vengeance for past offences on the Etruscans. 
At any rate the consuls were ordered to determine 
by lot which of them should march into Etruria: 
and the lot fell upon Carvilius. His soldiers were 
glad to go, it is said, because the cold of Samnium 
was becoming intolerable ; but they had other rea- 
sons, besides the cold, for wishing to change their 
seat of war ; for whatever might be the plunder of 
the Samnite towns, it was not always to be easily 
won ; and though Carvilius had taken three of them, 
yet it had been at the cost of two actions in the 
field, in which his own loss had exceeded that of the 
enemy. Papirius, on his side, was detained for a 
long time before Scepinum ; the Samnites made 
repeated sallies, and would not allow him even to 
form the siege of the place; and their resistance 
was so protracted, that when at last they were over- 
powered, and the town was taken, the winter was so 
far advanced, that any further operations were im- 
practicable, and Papirius having, as we may suppose, 
burnt Socpinum, evacuated Samnium. 


CHAP. 

XXXIII. 
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■vxMii The oporations of Sp Carvilius in Etruria ^vere 
short and successful ; TroiVmm and some small moun- 
fortresses were taken, and the Ealiscans pur- 
chased a truce foi a jear by the payment of 100,000 
asses and a } ear’s pay to the soldiers of the Roman 
army. Both consuls enjoyed a splendid triumph ; 
and a a ery large treasure of copper and of silver was 
brought home by Papinus, and paid by him into the 
treasury, his victorious soldiers receiving nothing. 
Carvilius brought home also a large treasure ; but he 
diMded a part of it amongst his troops, and their 
pay had already been provided to them out of the 
contribution paid by the Faliscans ; so that the un- 
gracious conduct of Papinus was doubly odious, — for 
his soldiers received nothing from the plunder, and 
the war-tax, or tributum, was made to furnish them 
with their pay ; and thus his victories brought to the 
poorer citizens no relief from the burdens of the 
war. The captured arms were so numerous, that 
the allies and colonies of Rome receued a large 
share to ornament their own cities: and Sp Car- 
Yihus®® made out of those which fell to his portion, 
a colossal statue of Jupiter, of such magnitude, that 
when Jt was set np on the Capitolme hill at Rome, 


« Livy, X 40 

Carvilius truimphed on the 
ISth of January, ano Papinus on 
the 13th of February rasti Ca 
pitolini The wcipht of silver 
taVen from the temples and houses 
of the several cities of Samnium 
which had been captured, amount- 
ed to ISSOlbs , the copper money 


which had been obtained by the 
ransom or sale of the prisoners, 
amounted to 2 033 000 asses of 
full weight, that is, to so many 
pounds weight of copper 
Livy, X 40 

« Phny Hist Nat XXXIV 
J 43, cd billig 
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it could be seen from the temiile of the Latin Ju- 

'*• XXXIII. 

piter on the summit of the mountain of Alba ; a ' — — ' 
distance in a straight line of not less than twelve 
English miles. 

After sucb an issue of this campaign, we read Pontius 

o ^ again com- 

with astonishment that Papirius led back his army the 
to winter in the neighbourhood of Vescia®®, because 
that country was still infested by the incursions of 
the Samnites. And in the next year we find, after 
a long interval, C. Pontius of Telesia once more at 
the head of the Samnifce armies, we find him car- 
rying on war in Campania, and again victorious. 

Austria lost five armies in the campaign of 1796, 
before she would consent to treat for peace ; and 
when the French were besieging Cadiz, and had won 
almost all the fortresses of the kingdom, Spain still 
continued to resist, and the Guerillas often inflicted 
defeat upon their triumphant enemy. But the Sam- 
nite victory obtained over Fabius Gurges in Campa- 
nia in the year immediately following the triumphs 
of Papirius and Carvilius, is more extraordinary than 
the fortitude either of Austria or Spain ; and so far 
as the circumstances are known to us, it can only be 
paralleled by the triumphant career of the Ven- 
deans in Bretagne, when, after repeated defeats in 
their own country, they effected their desperate expe- 
dition beyond the Loire. 

We may ask why the Roman government, little 
apt to hold its hand till the work was fully done, Q- FaUus 

Gurges, the 


Livy, X. 46. 
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\?xni lia'ving nothing to fear on the side of Etru- 
ria, contented itself with sending a single con- 
sular army into the field in the/) ear following the 
"Omnium great \ictories of Papirius and Carvilius, instead of 
emplojing its whole foice, and thus again o^e^run- 
ning the enemy’s country. The reason probably is 
to be found in the severe -visitation of pestilence 
which at this time fell upon Pome ; and this may 
further explain w’h} the legions of Papirius wintered 
in Campania; for as such disorders are generally 
more or less local, an army might be in perfect 
health on the hills by Vcscia, while bad it remained 
in or near Rome, it would ha^o been losing men 
daily. Howe\er, the new consul, Q Fabins Gurges ®®, 


» Lrn.X 47. Zonaras,VlII.l. 

« Lnj. X 47 In the la$t 
chapter of his tenth book, Livj 
names the cotiauls who were elect* 
ed for the year 462, Q Fabius 
Gurg:e$ and D. Junius Brutus 
And here the first decade of Livy’s 
history ends and as the second 
decade is lost, nc shall now be 
mthout his assistance for the re- 
mainder of this Tolume We 
should be gHd to possess the clc* 
Tenth book, which contained the 
account of the secession to the 
Janiculum and of the Hortensian 
Ians yet, on the svhole, a careful 
stud} of the ninth and tenth books 
^vill dispose us to be more patient 
of the loss of those which fol 
loncd them. How little docs the 
tenth book tell us of the internal 
state of Rome’ how uncertain are 
its accounts of the several war< I 
Its most valuable information con- 
sists m the mucellaneous notices 
with winch Livy generally con- 


cludes his account of every }ear. 
such os 1)18 notice of the paving of 
a part of the Appian road, and of 
the building of several temples 
But we might cheerfull} resign, 
not the second decade only, but 
the first, third, and fourth, in 
short, every line ofLny’s history 
which we at present possess, if we 
could so purchase the recovery of 
the eighth and ninth decades, 
which contained the history of the 
Italian war, and of the civil war 
of Manus and Sylla which fol- 
lowed it. For this period, of 
which wc know, as it is, so little, 
Livj’s history would have been 
invaluable lie would have been 
wnting of times and events suffi- 
ciently near to his own to have 
been perfectly understood by him , 
his sources of information would 
have been more numerous and 
less doubtful, and then liis fair 
and upright mind, and the beauty 
of his narrative, would hare given 
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son of tlie o-reat Fabiiis, took the command of the citap, 

® XXXI ir. 

army in Campania, and proceeded tovards the fron- ' — — ' 

tiers of Samniiim. C. Pontius Herennius, of vhoni 

notliing is knovn since tlie aflTair of the pass of Cau- 

dium, again commanded the Samnite army ; vhether 

it vas that he vas nov called upon, in the extreme 

danger of his country, as the only man capable of 

saving it, or Avhether the southern Samnites, or Cau- 

dinians, had in hict taken no part in the war for 

many years, and only now, when the Pentrians were 

nearly exhausted, came forward to uphold their 

cause. 

The ravages which the iiestilence was at this time Seventh 
making in Pome encouraged the enemy and C. 

Pontius boldly invaded Campania. Q. Fabius, for- 
getting how formidable is the last struggle of the 
hunted lion, thought that to meet the Samnites was 
to conquer them ; and when he fell in with some of 
their look-out parties, and they retired before him, 
he believed the whole Samnite army to be retreating, 
and, leaving his baggage behind him, he pushed on 
as to a certain victory. His men were already tired 
and disordered by the haste of their march, when 
they found the Samnite army in perfect order ready 
to receive them. They were presently defeated; 

3000 men were killed on the place many were 

us a picture at once faithful, lively, cept Niebuhr, has a sufficient 
and noble. power of divination to discover 

Zonaras, VIIT. 2. it ? 

™ Eutropius, II. Suidas, in I owe my knowledge of the pas- 
$d/3tos Md^ifios. Wc should like sage in Suidas to Freinsheim’s 
to know from whom Suidas bor- supplement of the eleventh book of 
rowed this article ; but who, ex- Livy ; and as he has consulted al- 
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vJmii ■pounded, and night alone saved the army from de- 
^ ' struction. But they could not retreat to their bag- 

gage'”, and passed a miserable night in the open 
country, Vrithout any means of relieving their ■svound- 
ed, -whose sufFeiings filled the whole army with hor- 
ror and dismay. Day dawned, and the Romans 
expected to be attacked by the conquerors; but 
Pontius, it IS said, heard that the old Fabius was close 
at hand, coming up with a second army to support 
his son, and therefore he allowed the beaten Romans 
to retreat unmolested. Tins is improbable*®'; but 
the truth is lost beyond recovery, and it is vain to 
attempt to restore the details of this most important 
campaign. 


moat erery passage in the ancient 
ATTiters wbicti relates to these times, 
I have in other instances been in- 
debted to him in like manner 
But It 13 right to state, that I have 
always consulted the passages to 
j which he refers, and nave myself 

verified them and of this the 
reader may be assured, that no 
quotation has been made id these 
notes which I have not myself ve- 
rified if It has ever happened 
that I ha>c not had the book with- 
in my reach, the circumstance has 
been and will be especially no- 
ticed 

Zonaras, VIII 2 

Zonaras, who copies Dion 
Cassius, represents the old Fabius 
as having been appointed lieute- 
nant to Ins son at the beginning 
of the campaign , and he sojs 
that the consul left Romo before 
his father, and was anxious to 
ilglit the Samnites before he joined 
biro, that the glory of the action 


might be his own Livy, (Epi- 
tom XI) Lutropius, and the 
wnter from whom Suidaa copied 
his article, “Fabius Maximus,” 
say that the old man was only 
made his son's lieutenant after his 
defeat, and upon his own request, 
in order to save him from being 
deprived of liis command But if 
this be true, and it seems the more 
probable account, how could Pon- 
tius expect the arrival of the old 
Fabius, on the instant after his 
sons defeat? Perhaps the consul 
fought with only a part of his 
army, and his lieutenant brought 
up the other part to his rescue 
from the camp which he had left 
so rashly , and something of this 
sort 13 probable, for if Q Fabius 
had been defeated by the enemy 
in a fair battle without any fault 
of his own the «enate, according 
to Its usual practice, would not 
have treated lus defeat so severely 
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The defeat of Fahius excited threat indio-nation at 
Rome ; and the political adversaries of his father, 
such as Api)ius Claudius and L. Papirius, the latter , 
of Avhom n-as nov’ prretor, would not fail to oxagge- j|P Ce- 
rate his misconduct. It was moved in the senate™"'- 
that he should bo recalled from the army, in other 
words, that his imperium or consular power should 
bo taken from him ; a measure without example in 
Roman history, except in the case of L. Cinna. The 
simple course would have been to order the consul 
to name a dictator ; and he would in that case have 
named his father, who by universal consent was the 
man best fitted to meet the need. But the more 
violent course was preferred by the party opposed to 
Fabius, and would have been carried, had not the old 
Fabius’®^ moved the senate by ofieriiig to go himself 
to the army, not in the majesty of the dictator’s 
office, as most befitted his age and glory, but merely 
as lieutenant to his son. This could not be refused, 
and the old man followed his son to the field, leading 
with him, we may be sure, sufficient reinforcements ; 
for every Roman loved the old Q. Fabius, and felt 
confident that in marching under his command he 
was marching to victory. 

A second battle followed; where fought, or how p- Pontius 

IS ClClCtltCCl 

brought about, we know not. The old Fabius was onp 

^ ^ prisoner, 

the Talbot of the fifth century of Rome ; and his per- 
sonal prowess, even in age, was no less celebrated 
than his skill as a general. When the consul was 


103 Livy, Epit. XL Dion. Cass. Fragm. Peiresc. XXXVI. 
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CHAP surrounded by the enemy in tlielieatof the battle'®*, 
— ' his aged father led the charge to his rescue , and 
the Romans, animated by such an example, could 
not be resisted, and \\on a complete victory 
C Pontius ^^as taken pri«!onei, and 4000 Sam- 
nitos shared his fate, ■while 20,000 were slam on the 
field 

vuc 4C3 What resources of hope or of despair could still 

A C ‘^91 * ^ 

^hthcam be left to the Saninites after a disaster so irre- 
um^n parable^ Yet they resisted for another jear, during 
wrionsufar \\ hich the War was earned on by t\\o consular 
armies*'*'’ in the heart of their countrj , manj of 
their towns xiere taken , and amongst the rest, Ve- 
nusia, a place on the frontiers of Lucania and Apulia, 
and important both from its strength and its posi- 
tion So completely indeed was the power of Sam- 
nium broken, that now for the first time the Ro- 
mans resoUed to establish a colony in its territory 
Venusia was the spot chosen for this purpose , but it 
marks the sense still entertained of the Samnite 
spirit of resistance, that no fewer than 20,000 
colonists were sent out to occupy and maintain the 
new settlement 


Tnnmpli of 

Cl irgcs 
C Pontiua s 
led pr soner 
in ti e pro- 
cess on nnd 
put to deatl 


After his Mctoiy, Q Fahms, the consul, was con- 
tinued in his command for some time as proconsul 
It was not, therefore, till the summer of the jear 
403 that he returned to Romo, and triumphed 
While he was borne along m his chaiiot, according 


Orosius III 22 Fabius the consul of the former 

By L Postumius the con«ul, jear as proconsul Dionysius 
uith 1 IS own army, and bj Q aVI 1C 
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to custom, bis old father rode on horseback behind 
him, as one of his lieutenants delighting himself ’ — '' — ' 
•with the honours' of his son. But at the moment 
■when the consul and his father having arrived at the 
end of the Sacred AVa}' turned to the left to ascend 
the hill of the Capitol, C. Pontius, the Samnite 
general, Avho with the other prisoners of rank had 
thus far followed the procession, was led aside to the 
right hand to the prison’®^ beneath the Capitoline 
hill, and there was thrust down into the underground 
dungeon of the prison, and beheaded. One )'ear 
had passed since his last battle; nearly thirty since 
he had spared the lives and liberty of tu’o Roman 
armies, and, uniirovoked by the treachery of Ids 
enemies, had afterwards set at liberty the generals 
who were given up into his poAvor as a pretended 
expiation of their country’s pcrfid)^ Such a mur- 
der, committed or sanctioned by -such a man as 
Q. Fabius, is peculiarly a national crime, and proves 
but too clearly that in their dealings Avith foreigners 
the Romans had neither magnanimity, nor humanity, 
nor justice. 

In the year 464, P. Cornelius Rufinus and M’. 

Curius Dentatus were chosen consuls. Both entered Nimh cam- 

paign. Ihc 

Samnium Avith their armies but it was rather to Samnitcsiay 

ao-\\Ti tlicir 

entitle themselves to the honour of a triumph, than and 

submit to 

to overbear any real opposition. Every resource of 


106 Plutarch in Fab. Maxim, c. proves of this atrocious practice, 
24. “ Supplicia, quae dehentur hostibus 

So the well-known passage victis.” 
in Cicero, Verres, Act. II. v. 30, Eutropius, II. 

where he describes and even ap- 
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the Samnites was exhausted, and they again sub- 
mitted. They were again received as dependent 
allies of Rome; vihat territory Mas taken from 
them besides that of Venusia, we are not told, or 
what other sacrifices were required of them. >Such 
Mas the end of the third Samnite Mar. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


INTERNAL HISTORY, FROM THE PASSING OF THE OGUL- 
NIAN LAW TO THE LANDING OF PYRRHUS IN ITALY 

SECESSION TO THE JANICULUM DICTATORSHIP OF 

Q. HORTENSIUS HORTENSIAN AND MiENLAN LAWS. 

FROM A.U.C. 454 TO 474. 


“ Clearly a difficult point for government, that of dealing with these 
masses ; — if indeed it he not rather the sole point and problem of 
government, and all other points mere accidental crotchets, superfi- 
cialities, and heatings of the wind.” — Cahlyle, Hist, of French 
Revolution, Yol. I. p. 48. 


CHAP. 
XXXI 7. 


There is often in well-contrived works of fiction a 
point in the middle of the story, at which all its 

Changes for 

circumstances seem tending towards a happy cata- the woise in 

° the internal 

strophe : and it is only because the reader knows state of 
that there is much of the story yet to come, and 
that something therefore must occur to spoil the fair 
prospect, that he doubts the stability of the hero’s 
or heroine’s good fortune. So promising was the 
domestic state of Rome in the year 454, when the 
censorship of Fabius and Decius on the one hand, 

' followed by the Ogulnian and Valerian laws on the 
other, seemed to announce that society had arrived 
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xxxiv perfect settlement; in wliicli every member of 

' it had found his proper place, and the artificial insti- 
tutions of man seemed to correspond faithfully to 
the model, existing in truth though not in fact, 
which our reason declares to be tlie will of God. 
wnges should cver be borne in mind, that history 

Ith^enhan ^ooks generally at the political state of a nation ; its 
)hticai. social state, which is infinitely more important, and 
in which lie the seeds of all the greatest revolutions, 
is too commonly neglected or unknown. What is 
called the constitution of Rome, as far as regards the 
relations of patricians and plebeians to each other, 
was in fact perfected by the Ogulnian law, and re- 
mained for centuries without undergoing any mate- 
rial change. By that law the commons were placed 
in all respects on a level with the patricians ; and 
the contests between these two orders were brought 
to an end for ever. The comitia too had assumed 
that form, whatever it was, which they retained to 
the end of the Commonwealth ; the powers of the 
magistrate as affecting the liberty of the citizen 
underwent but little subsequent alteration. But 
however stationary political institutions may remain, 
the social state of a nation is for ever changing ; 
peace affects this no less than war, and many times 
even more : nay, seasons of profound political quiet 
may he working far more extensive alteration than 
periods of faction, or even of civil war. And so it 
was with the years which followed the passing of 
the Ogulnian law. Politically they are almost a 
blank ; they present no now law, nothing that dc- 
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serves the name of a contest between orders in the xxxfv 


Commonwealth, scarcely between individuals ; the 
public attention seems to have been fixed exclu- 
sively on the events of the war with Etruria and 
Samnium. Yet we know that they must have 
wrought great social changes ; for so violent a 
measure as a secession could never have been so 
much as contemplated, had it not been preceded 
by long and general distress, producing social irri- 
tation first, and then political. 

In the seven years which followed immediately 

•' partly by 

after the passing of the Ogulnian law, we find men- , 

° ° scarcity and 

tion made of a season of great scarcity ’ (a.u.c. 454), pestilence, 
and of two years ^ of pestilence (459 and 461). We 
also read of prosecutions by the asdiles in three 
several years for violations of the Licinian law® 

(456, 458, 461) ; and also of prosecutions by the 
same magistrates for a breach of the law which for- 
bade the taking of interest upon a debt^ (458). 

Now, although there may be some caprice in Livy’s 
notice or omission of such particulars, yet it is at 
least remarkable that he has recorded so many of 
them at this period ; while in the twenty-three years 
previous to the Ogulnian law, a term which includes 
the whole of the second Samnite war, we have no 
mention of any one of them, with the exception of an 
uncertain report of a pestilence in the year 441 
And the argument is the stronger, because we do 


’ Livjs X. 1 1 . 

" Livy, X. 31, 47. 

3 Livy, X. 13. 23. 47. 


Livy, X. 23. 

® Livy, IX. 28. 
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\?\n notices before the second Sammte "war of prose- 
' — V — ’ cutions both for the bicacli of the Licmian law, and 
for taking an illegal interest® (398 and 411), so 
that we may fairly conclude that the second Sonmite 
war itself 'uas a pcnod comparatively exempt at any 
rate from offences of this nature, as also from the 
■visitations of pestilence and famine The causies of 
these last evils belong indeed to a law of God s pro 
vidence which is to us unknown , but the occurrence 
of particular crimes at particular periods may in 
general be explained, if we are fully acquainted with 
the histor) of the time, and even in the fifth cen- 
tury of Rome, meagre as our knowledge of it is, we 
may in some measure account for the facts presented 

to U5 

The close of the second Sammte war in 450, the 
conquest of the ^quians in the same year, that of 
moti^parture Ilemican state of Trusino m the }e'ir following, 
kndi of the Marsians m 452, must have added greatl) 

to the domain land of the Romans It was but a 
small proportion of this which was assigned to the 
14,000 colonists of Alba, Carseoli, and Sora, the 
remainder would be either let to the old inhabitants 
on payment of a rent or vectigal to Rome, or would 
be occupied or beneficially enjoyed by individual 
citizens of Rome or of her allies Now, as slaves 
were not jet numerous, there would be a difficultj 
in procuring labourers to cultivate tracts of land 
lying mostly at a distance from Rome, and, in many 
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instances, liable to tlie incursions of an enemy in 
time of war. It would be more convenient, there- ' — '' — 
fore, to the occu])icr.s to throw their land into pas- 
ture wherever it was jiracticable ; and large tracts of 
domain would be fit for nothing but pasture, such as 
the higlier vallcy.s, and the sides and summits of the 
mountains ; and these would not be occupied by any 
one particular person, but would be common land, on 
which any one would have a right to turn out a certain 
number of .sheep and oxen, limited by the Licinian 
law. Now the acts of violence which were prac- 
tised, even under the emjierors, by powerful men 
against the property of their weaker neiglibours, and 
the allusion to forcible ejectment, as to a thing of no- 
unusual occurrence, in the language of the pra}tor’s 
interdict, may warrant our believing that the cattle 
of a small proprietor, when turned out on the 
mountain pastures at a distance from Rome, M'ould 
be liable to continual injuries, and that the com- 
mon land would be exclusively enjoyed by wealthy 
men, who would little scruple to exceed the legal 
number of sheep and oxen which they were per- 
mitted to feed. These were the pecuarii, whom 
Livy twice notices as impeached by the sediles and 
heavily fined : but the temptation to violate the law 
was perpetually recurring; and the chances of a 
prosecution must have been very uncertain : nor was 
it always impossible for a powerful man^ of fair mili- 
tary reputation to escape from his prosecutors, by 

^ As in the case of L. Postumius, which will be noticed hereafter. 

See Livy, X. 46. 
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getting tbo consvil to name him as one of Ins lieu- 
tenants 


h/cont^ Thus, on the one hand, the years ■svliich imme- 
luedware follo^ved tliG second Sammte nar, furnished 

tlie rich with man) opportunities of becoming richer 
On the other hand, there were many causes at -work 
which made the poor }et poorer A season of ex- 
treme scarcit), such as that of the }ear 455, must 
haae obliged many of the small tradesmen and arti- 
ficers of the cit} to incur debts Two or three years 
of pestilence following closely upon one another, as 
m 459, 461, and 4G2, must ha\c created great dis- 
tress not only amongst the town population, but 
also amongst the agricultural commons where the 
father was carried off by the disorder, his wife and 
family, who were solely dependent on his labour, 
would bo at once reduced topo^e^t), or again would 
be forced to relieve their immediate necessity by bor- 
rowing If the pestilence was local, and raged most 
in Rome and its immediate neighbourhood, yet the 
more distant tribes suffered from evils of another 
sort The tribes on the Etruscan frontier suffered 
perhaps something in 455 from an inroad of the 
Gauls, which no doubt aggra\ated the scarcity of 
tint jear, the Falenan tribe in Campania Avas re- 
peated!), as we have seen, exposed to the imasions 
of the Samnites Tlic extraordinary militarj oxer 
tions of the Romans m the third Sammte war must 
liaAC rendered necessary a licaA) amount of taxation 
In the great campaign of 459, six legions were 
raised, besides tuo armies of rcser\e, and in the 
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B'cccding year there liad been a levy ® of the whole 
lopulatioii of the city, which had been kept under 
inns for nearly three weeks, M'hilst the two consular 
irinies were at the same time employed in the field. 
S^or were the services of the soldier required onl}’’ 
or a few weeks in the summer or autumn ; the 
egions were more than once® kept abroad during 
:he whole winter ; Avhich in itself must have been a 
p-eat hardship to the small landed proprietor, whose 
and could ill spare his presence and his labour. 
Besides, even in the unfair accounts which remain to 
is of the events of the war, it is confessed that the 
Roman loss in battle was often very severe ; and 
ilthough their writers do not acknowledge it, the 
Romans must have lost also many prisoners, whose 
ransom, if they were not left in hopeless captivity, 
o'as an additional burden upon their families. And 
vidien, after all this, the most valuable part of the 
spoil won in a successful campaign was wholly put 
into the treasury, as was done by L. Papirius in 461 
and the soldier received nothing but what he might 
liave gained for himself in sacking one or more of 
the Samnite cities, the mass of the population would 
feel, that while the burdens of the war were mostly 


CHAP, 
xxxiv. 
/ 


® Livy, X. 21. “ Senatus — de- 
lectum omnis generis hominum 
haberi jussit, nec ingenui modo 
aut juniores Sacramento adacti, sed 
seniorum etiain cohortes factae, 
libertinique centuriati.” 

® App. Claudius’ army was kept 
in Etruria during the winter of 


458. Livy, X. 25. The army of 
M. Atilius wintered near Inter- 
amna on the Liris in 460, and 
that of L. Papirius was kept out 
in the country of Vescia through 
the winter of 46 1 . Livy, X. 39. 46. 

10 Livy, X. 46. 
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xxxFv. Ijorne by them, they bad scarcely any share of its 
occasional advantage. 

Thus it is conceivable that, within three or four 
years after the end of the third Samnite war, a. large 
fproneuts”^ portion of the Roman people should have been again 
hVeau^r involved in debt, and thus should have been irritated 
against their richer countrymen, and ready to catch 
fire on the smallest provocation. But the deepest 
obscurity involves this part of the Roman history: 
for Livy’s tenth hook ends with the consulship of L. 
Papirins and Sp. Carvilius, and from that time to the 
war with Pyrrhus Me have no other record of e>ent9 
than the meagre epitomes of Zonaras, Orosius, and 
Eutropius, and a few fragments and incidental no- 
tices from other -writers. Even the Fasti Capitolini 
arc wanting for this period ; so that the very lists of 
consuls can only he made out from recent authori- 
ties Thus we neither knou’ the immediate causes, 
nor the leaders, nor the principal opponents, nor 
even the exact date of the great popular movement 
which was finally appeased by Q. Hortonsius as dic- 
tator. We may conjecture that Appius Claudius, so 
far as his infirmities might permit him, -uas most 


" From Cas‘!iodorus, from what 
are called the Fasti Sicah, pub« 
lishcd by Scah^cr in bis edition 
of Eusebius , from the anony- 
mous Fasti, first published by car- 
dinal Noris from a manuscript in 
the imperial library at Vienna, and 
reprinted by Grmvius in his great 
collection of Roman antiquities, 
Vol. XI p 035, and lastly, from 
the Fasti which go by the name 


of the Fasti of Idatius, published 
also by Grreims m the same vo- 
lume, p. 247. The two last Fasti 
give only the cognomina of the 
consuls, and this is too often tlio 
case with the Sicilian Fasti also; 
thev arc also oflcn corrupt, but, 
Bucli as they arc, they arc almost 
our solo authority for the consuls 
of this dark period. 
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zealous in Ins opposition to tlie demands of the peo- 
])le ; and that L. Pajhrius Cursor took the same side. ' — — 
On the other liand, the claims of the popular party 
^^'ere supported, as is most probable, by one of the 
most eminent Romans of this period, M’. Curius 
Dentatus. 

This is a name familiar to every ear, and asso- iT- 
ciated nith our hio;hest ideas of ancient Roman 

^ , Appins 

virtue. Yet there is not a single great man yithiu Claudius, 
the historical period of Rome of Avliose life loss is 
known to us. Like tlie Fulvii, and like Ti. Corun- 
canius and C. Fabricius, he was not of Roman ex- 
traction; he came from one of the Latin towns 
which had received the full Roman franchise and 
he was a man of no inherited fortune. His merit as 
a soldier must have first brought him into notice ; 
and the plain resoluteness of his character, not un- 
like that of IN'Iarius, and perhaps combined, as in his 
case, with a marked abhorrence of the wealthy aris- 
tocrac}", caused him to be elected tribune of the 
commons. In his tribiineship he resisted the most 
eloquent and overbearing of the patncian.s, Appius 
Claudius, who, when holding the comitia as interrex, 
refused to allow the election of a plebeian consul. 

Curius compelled the curim to ratify the choice of 
the centuries beforehand, on Avhomsoever it might 
fall ; and thus the candidate, when elected by the 
comitia, needed no further confirmation of his title ; 

This appears from the speech as to the particular town from 
of Cicero, pro Sulla, 7, § 23 ; but which he came, 
we have no information, 1 believe, Cicero, Brutus, 14, $ 5.5. 
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x\x{v at once consul. Such is the anecdote as 

' ' related l>y Cicero; but %ve cannot with certainty fix 

the date of it**. It must^ however, ha\e occurred 
before the year 464, when Curius was consul, and, as 
we have seen, put an end to the third Samnite war. 
QUMrorthe consulship was rendered further memorable 

sabmea ^he beginning and end of another war*®, that uith 
the Sabines. Some aid given by them to their kins- 
men the Samnitcs afforded the Romans a pretext 
for attacking them, after the peace between the 
tuo nations had lasted since the jear after the ex- 
pulsion of the decemvirs; that is, during a period of 
a century and a half. The Sabines dwelt in the 
heart of Italy, in the valley of the Velinus on the 
south of the central Apennines, and along the upper 
part of the course of the Aternus, nhich runs into 
the Adriatic. It was an extensive and populous 
country, for it came down to the left bank of the 
Tiber at Cures, only nineteen miles from Rome, and 
it stretched beyond the Apennines as far as the con- 
fines of the Vestmians and Picentians. It was rich 
in oil and wine, and the acorns of its forests fat- 


We find from Livy, X 11, 
that Appiua Claudius wasinterrex 
in the jear 455, at the breaking 
out of the third Saromte war 
But, as Niebuhr observe^, Appms 
Claudius ■was mferrex three sereral 
times, as appears from the mscrip- 


circum«tanco noticed by Cicero 
took place When he was a can- 
didate for his second consulship 


in 457, he earnestly endeavoured 
to pet Q Fabius elected with him- 
self in order to exclude & ple- 
beian. Livy, X 15 , but this must 
not be confounded with Cicero’s 
story, it only shows the habitual 
temper of the man, and that he 
never lost sight of his object, of 
restoring the old ascendancy of 
the patricians 

** Livy, Epitom XI Auctor 
do Viris Illustr. in M’ Cur, Den- 
tal 

” Strabo, V. 3.$ l,p 228. 
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tcnccl innninerablc herds of swine. But the long xxxlv 
jicacc which had increased its wealth, had also made ' — — 
its people unwarlike; they fell almost without a 


struggle ; and their conquest, according to the old 


historian, Fahius Pictor’% first made the Romans 


acquainted with riches. For his double victory over 
the Samnites and Sabines, Curius triumphed twice 
in the same year; and he declared of himself in the 
assembly of the people on his return to Romo : “ I 
have conquered such an extent of country that it 
must have been left a Mulderness, had the men whom 


I have made our subjects been fewer ; I have sub- 
jected such a multitude of men, that they must 
have starved if the territory conquered with them 
had been smaller.” The Sabines were obliged to 
become subjects of Rome; that is, to receive the 
citizenship without the right of voting. 

For his double victory over the Samnites and Hc brings 

. . . •^ , . . forward an 

Sabines, Curius, it is recorded triumphed twice in agnuianiaw. 
the course of the year of his consulship. But a far 
harder contest, and one in which no triumphs could 
be gained, awaited him at Rome. He saw on the 


Strabo, V. 3, § 1, p. 228. meant probably to speak of the 
This contrasts strangely witli our period of Curius’ consulship, when 
notions of Sabine simplicity and he conquered both the Samnites 
frugality ; “ banc vitam veteres and Sabines, and made the speech 
olim tenuere Sabini,” &c.. But reported in the text. But that 
possibly Strabo did not give Fa- speech is especially referred by the 
bius’ meaning correctly; and the authorofthowork, “De Viris Illus- 
old historian may have spoken tribus,” to the Samnite conquests 
not of the Sabines only, but of of Curius, and not to his successes 
them and the Samnites together, against the Sabines, 
calling them both, perhaps, by the Paterculus, I. 14. “ Sabinis 

common name of “ Sabellians,” a sine suffragio data civitas.”- 
term by which the Samnites are Livy, Epitoni. XI. 

called in Livy, X. 19. Fabius 
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xxxn' one hand the extreme distress of the poorer citizens, 
— • — ' ■whom war and pestilence together had overwhelmed 
with misery 5 on the other hand he had conquered 
large tracts of land, which, if granted out under an 
agrarian law, might go far towards the relief of their 
sufferings and fuvther, the grasping and insolent 
spirit of some of the nobility disgusted him with the 
system of the occupation of the domain lands by 
individuals. It was only in the preceding 5 ear that 
L. Postumius had employed a Roman army as his 
sla^es*^ and had made his soldiers clear a wide 
extent of public land -won from the enemy, which ho 
had been allow'ed to occupy for himself. The actual 
colleague of Cuiius in the consulsliip was P. Corne- 
lius Rufinus*', a man already notorious for his rapa- 
city and corruption, and who, doubtless, was turning 
his Samnite conquests to his own account, and ap- 
propriating to himself, at this very moment, the spoil 
w on by the valour of his soldiers. So Curius thought 
that justice and the public good required that the 

5 ® A more detailed account of Dion XLI which, nhen compared 
the mad conduct of Poslumiua in with the entire storj as given by 
his consulship is given m a subse* Cicero, de Oraiore, 11 CC, clearly 
quent pari of this chapter His relates to the same circumstance 
trial and fine tooh place probably "Yet it 13 difficult to understand, 
III the very j ear when Cunus and how m either of Rufinus’ consul' 
P, Cornelius Rufinusnerc consuls ships, the republic Mas m such 
** Dion CisSius seems to have perilous circumstances that great 

? laced the well-known story of military skill was needed to save 
'abncius voting for Rnfinua at ' " ' ~ i. 1 ? .1 

the consular comitia, because “ he 
would rather be robbed than sold ^ 

ns a elai c,” in the first consulship ■ ' ■ 

of Rufmus, that is, in the jcar 

4C4 See the mutilated fragment defeat of Ltevinus by Pyrrhus, 
in ^Ial’s Senptor Yctcr. Collect. 
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conquests of tlic nation slioukl be made available 
for the relief of the national distress ; and be pro- 
posed an agrarian law, wliicli should allot to every 
citizen a portion of seven jugera-’. 

He arrayed at once against him, not the jiatricians 
only, but many himilics no doubt of the new nobi- 
lity, who, having attained to wealth and honours, felt 
entirely as the older members of the aristocracy. 
The ancestors of Lucullus, and of the Metelli, and 
of the orator Ilortcnsius, already, we may believe, 
had joined that party which their descendants so 
constantly uphold. They made common cause with 
Appius Claudius, the uncompromising enemy of 
their whole order, who despised the richest of the 
Licinii as heartily as the poorest citizen of one of 
the city tribes. L. Scipio was likely to entertain 
the same spirit of resistance to the agrarian law of 
Curius, which Scipio Nasica, nearly two hundred 
years afterwards, displayed so fiercely against the 
measures of Ti. Gracchus; and L. Papirius Cursor, 
with all his father’s inflexible temper and unyielding 
courage, would be slow to comply with the demands 
of a plebeian multitude. The old Q. Fabius was 

“ Quaterna dena agri jugera ment from Appian, preserved by 
viritim populo divisit.” Auctor Suidas, and quoted below, proves 
de Viris lllustribus. — M’. Curius. that Curius was in a state of vio- 
But these fourteen jugera must lent opposition to the senate, and 
he understood of two separate this is likely to have been on 
agrarian laws, the one passed or account’ of his agrarian law. It 
proposed in the first consulship of may be, however, that he also 
Curius, the other in his second brought forward some of those 
consulship, after the final defeat measures which were afterwards 
of Pyrrhus. It is not expressly conceded by the aristocracy, and 
stated that this first allotment was which were contained in the Hor- 
vehemently opposed ; but the frag- tensian laws. 
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agranan law 
i passed 


respected and loved by all orders of Ins countrymen, 
and he had been opposed to the party of the higli 
aristocracy, but perhaps his civil courage ^\as not 
equal to his courage m the field , he had shown on a 
former occasion” that he might be mo\ed by the 
reproaches of his order, and if he took no part 
against Curius, yet we cannot believe that he sup- 
ported him 

I have tried to recall the individual actors in these 
troubles, in order to give to them something more of 
reality than can belong to a mere account of actions 
apart from the men who performed them And the 
contest no doubt Avas violent, for it is said that Cu- 
rius was followed by a band of eight hundred picked 
young men^*, the soldiers, we may suppose, who had 
so lately conquered under his auspices, and who were 
ready to decide the quarrel, if needful, by the sword 
They saAed Cunus from the fate of Ti Gracchus, 
but it does not appear that they committed any acts 
of outrage themselves But an impenetrable agiI 
conceals from our -view the particulars of all these 
disturbances, the laAv of Cunus was finally passed, 
hut Ave know not at what time, nor Avhetlier it Avas 
obtained by any other than peaceful and legal means 


3 AVhen he Only refused lovio 
late the Licinian law and to return 
two jiatriPian consuls because he 
himself would 1 ave been one of 
them Otlerwiso be is repre 
sented ns sayitij: that le would 
lave complied with tbi. wishes of 
the patnenns and have broken 
ti 0 law liivj Jw 15 

Ati^uTflJ Kara aptTijs 


«jrfTo Vf6>v Xo'yaScai' nXrjBos okto 
Ko(Ttav «»rl iravra ra tpya Troipoi 
Kai ^apv! r]v tq 0ovXy itaph rot 
<KKX>](nat 

This a Q lotation made from 
Appian by Suidas and is to be 
found in Suidas lexicon in ^Xot 
or In Schwc gl auser's Appian 
Sammtic Extract V 
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Between the eonsulsliip of Cnrins nnd Cornelius 

« * ' *' I » • 

Bufinns. uml tlial of P. l)oIal)clla and On. Doniitins, 


pro- 

Mdien the Gaulish war broke out. there intervened a pii'fi! lor 

^ oilin pojiii- 

neriod of seven vears, all the records ot winch have tir ..i.jrrt-.. 

^ ’ Sn 


SO utterly perished, that not a sindc event can he '’• 'im: 

• * '' rriiD.r, to 

fixed with certainty in anv one particular vear. But 

• ^ * * ctJt.r.M. 

with all the chronolocfy of these years we have lost 
also the history ; we cannot ascertain the real cha- 
racter of the events which followed, nor the rela- 
tions of parties to each otiicr, nor the conduct of 
particular persons vSoine of the tribunes*^’ pro- 
posed a law for the abolition of all debts; whether 
before or after the jiassing of Curius’ agrarian law 
we know not. Nor can we tell whether Curius held 
on with the popular party till the end of the contest; 


For example, a speech of Cu- 
rius lias been recorded, in wliicli 
lie said, “ that the man imisi bo a 
mischievous citizen who was not 
contented with seven jtipora of 
land.” Pliny, Hist. Natur. XVIII. 
^18, cd, Siliig. But the applica- 
tion of this spcccli is most uncer- 
tain. According to Plnlarcli it 
was spoken to reprove some vio- 
lent supporters of the popular 
party, who thought (hat Curius’ 
agrarian law did not go far enough, 
and that the whole of the state’s 
domains ouglit to be allotted to 
separate proprietors, without al- 
lowing any portion to be occupied 
in great masses as at present. — 
Apophthegm, p. 104, E. But 
Valerius Maximus transfers the 
speech to Curius’ second consul- 
ship, and makes it accompany his 
refusal of an unusually large por- 
tion of land which the senate pro- 
posed to allot to himself. IV. 3, 


^ 5. Fronlinus also makes it ac- 
company liis refusal of an offer 
made to himself; hut lie places it 
in his first consulship, after the 
.Sabine war. Strategemat. IV. .3, 
$ 12. It miglit also have been 
spoken against tlic occupiers of 
large tracts of domain land, wlio 
would not be contented with an 
allot monl of seven jugcra as pro- 
perly, but wished to occupy whole 
districts. So impossible is it to 
see our way in the history of a pe- 
riod where the accounts arc not 
only so meagre, but also at va- 
riance with one another. 

dijiuipxai' rivoiv nn-o- 

Kom)*' cetTijyijtrnpcVwe. Zonaras, 
VIII. 2. The words datjyovfxcvav 
Tav are legible in a mu- 

tilated fragment of Dion Cassius 
relating to these limes, wliich Mai 
lias printed, in such a state as to 
be in many parts absolutely unin- 
telligible. Fragm, XLII. 
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\\\i\ often Inppens with the leaders of the 

' — V— ' beginnings of civil dissensions, lie thought that the 
popular cause was ad\aucing too far, and either left 
It, or even joined the party of its opponents We 
only know that the demands of the people rose 
with the continuance of the struggle, that political 
questions were added to those of debtor and cre- 
ditor , tiiat points which, if yielded in time, would 
have satisfied all the wishes of the popular party, 
were conte'^ted inch hy inch, till, when gained, they 
w ere only regarded 09 a step to something further, 
and that at last the mass of the people left Home 
and established themscheson the Janiculum” E^en 
then, if Zouaras may be trusted, tho aristocracy 
would not jield, and it was only the alarm of a 
foreign enemy perhaps some gathering of the 
forces of Etruria, winch at this time was meditating 
on a real and decisne trial of strength with Rome, 
which induced the senate to put an end at any price 
to the existing dissensions 

Theyare Accoidiugly Q Hortensius®” was appointed dicta- 
bacVbyQ tor Hc was a mou of an old plebeian famih, for 

Hortens u» „ i tt \ 

yho^^asses wc find an Hortensius amongst the tribunes of the 
TENsiAN jear332^ , but individually he is unknown to us, 
and we cannot tell what recommended him to the 
choice of the consuls on this occasion He assem- 

*7 Th s appears from the legible * Livj>- Ep lom XI 

part of the fragment of Dion Gas- "* Zonaras Mil 2 

hus just noticed TrXcirrcows oJ»> ” Livy Epitom \I Piny 
oyS tStXovrai' Ttov fiirvoToiv iroAX» Histor Latur \VI § 07, eu 
rrXti® To>v Kor opx^f SiHig 

fr<P (Tiv a(f>tivai trvvrjWayt)<rtt¥ ** Livy, IV 42 
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bled the people, including- under that name the whole 
nation, those who had stayed in Rome no less than 
those who had withdrawn to the Janiculum, in a 
place called “ the Oak Grove probably without 
the walls of the city; and in that sacred grove were 
passed, and ratified probably by solemn oaths, the 
famous Hortensian laws. 

These contained, in the first place, an aboli- 
tion-'’^, or at least a great reduction of debts; 2nd, 
an agrarian law on an extensive scale, allotting 
seven jugera of the domain land to every citizen; 
and 3rd, one or more laws affecting the constitution ; 
of which the most important was that which de- 
prived the senate of its veto, and declared the people 
assembled in their tribes to be a supreme legisla- 


“ Q. Hortensius, dictator, 
cum plcbs scccssissct in .tanicu- 
lum, legem in csculclo tulit, ut 
quod ea jussisset omnes Quirifes 
tcncret.” Pliny, Ili^t. Nat. XVI. 
§ 37, cd. Sillig. 

Tliis is not stated in direct 
terms in the scanty notices of tlicsc 
events wliich alone have been pre- 
served to us. But as the abolition 
of debts was the main thing re- 
quired by the people, and as the 
fragment of Dion Cassius, above 
referred to, speaks of the peojtle 
having their first demands granted, 
and then going on to insist upon 
others, and as we have seen an 
abolition of debts carried once 
before in the disturbances of 413, 
It does not seem too much to con- 
clude that a similar measure was 
carried on the present occasion 
also. With regard to the agra- 
rian law, it may have been passed 


two or three years earlier ; but 
from the statement already quoted, 
(Auctor do Viris Illustribus, in 
IM’. Curio.) “ that Curius granted 
fourteen jugera to each citizen,” it 
is clear that an agrarian law pro- 
posed by him must have been 
carried at some time or other in 
the period between his consulship 
and the dictatorship of Horten- 
sius. It may thus be numbered 
amongst the Hortensian laws, as 
belonging to the measures which 
the p'eople at this period forced 
the aristocracy to concede to them. 

The statement in the text fol- 
lows Niebuhr, who, as is well 
known, supposed that the Hoiden- 
sian laws differed from the Pub- 
lilian, inasmuch as the Pubhlian 
abolished the veto of curim, 
and the Hortensian di^d the 

veto of the senate. The tribes in 
the forum and the senate were thus 


CHAP. 

XXXIV. 


Their provi- 
eions. 
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chap or -whether, is often happens with the leaders of the 
— N — • beginnings of cnil dissensions, he thought tint the 
popular cause was advancing too far, and either left 
It, or even joined the part) of its opponents AVe 
only know that the demands of the people rose 
^v^th the continuance of the struggle , that political 
questions were added to those of debtor and cre- 
ditor, that points which, if yielded in time, would 
have satisfied all the wishes of the popular party, 
nere contested inch by inch, till, when gained, they 
were only regarded as a step to something further, 
and that at last the mass of the people left Rome 
and established themselves on the Janiculum*® Ei en 
then, if Zonaros may he trusted, the aristooiaoy 
would not }ield, and it was only the alarm of a 
foreign enemy *, perhaps some gathering of the 
forces of Etruria, whicli at this time was meditating 
on a real and decisive trial of strength with Rome, 
which induced the senate to put an end at anj price 
to the existing dissensions 

They are Accordingly Q Hortensius®® was appointed dicta- 
backbyO tor He was a man of an old. plebeian family, for 
who^^ssen wo find an Hortensius amongst the tribunes of the 
TENsiAN year 332® , but mduidually he is unknown to us, 

* and we cannot tell wliat recommended him to the 
choice of the consuls on this occasion He assem- 

w Th s appears from the legible * Livy Epitotn XI 

part of tl e fragment of D on Cas- ** Zonaras VI 11 2 

sius just noticed TeXtx'rwvTcr oStf ** Livy Ep torn \r Piny 
ovS tBtXoyrav Ttov bwarav ifoXXv Ilistor Natur \\ I $ 07 cd 
irXcio reuf kot Ajritrtftmw Sill g 

tnfi «rc» o<|>«iwii irvvijXXayijffoi' ** Livr IV 4” 
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bled the people, including under that name the whole 
nation, those who had sta 3 'ed in Rome no less than ' — — ' 
those who had M’ithdrawn to the Janiculum, in a • 
place called “ the Oak Gioa'c probabl}'- without 
the walls of the cit}' ; and in that sacred grove were 
passed, and ratified probably by solemn oaths, the 
famous Hortensian laws. 

These contained, in the first i)lace, an aboli- Thcirprovi- 

' sions, 

tion^^, or at least a great reduction of debts; 2nd, 
an agrarian law on an extensive scale, allotting 
seven jugera of the domain land to every citizen ; 
and 3rd, one or more laws alTecting the constitution ; 
of which the most important was that which de- 
prived the senate of its veto, and declared the people 
assembled in their tribes to be a supreme legisla- 


“ Q. Hortensius, dictator, 
cum plots scccssissct in Janicu- 
lum, legem in csculcto tulit, ut 
quod ea jussisset omnes Quiritos 
tcneret.” Pliny, HLt. Nat. XVI. 
$ 37, ed. Sillig. 

Tins is not stated in direct 
terms in the scanty notices of these 
events which alone have hcen pre- 
served to us. But as the aholition 
of debts was the main thing re- 
quired by the people, and as the 
fragment of Dion Cassius, above 
referred to, speaks of the peojde 
having their first demands granted, 
and then going on to insist upon 
others, and as we have seen an 
abolition of debts carried once 
before in the disturbances of 413, 
it does not seem too much to con- 
clude that a similar measure was 
carried on the present occasion 
also. With regard to the agra- 
rian law, it may have been passed 


two or three years earlier ; but 
from the statement already quoted, 
(Auctor do Viris Illustribus, in 
M’. Curio,) “ that Curius granted 
fourteen jugera to each citizen,” it 
is clear that an agrarian law pro- 
posed by liim must have been 
carried at some time or other in 
the period between his consulship 
and the dictatorship of Horten- 
sius. It may thus be numbered 
amongst the Hortensian laws, as 
belonging to the measures which 
the people at this period forced 
the aristocracy to concede to them. 

The statement in the text fol- 
lows Niebuhr, who, as is well 
known, supposed that the Horten- 
sian laws differed from the Pub- 
lilian, inasmuch as the Publilian 
abolished the veto of the curiae, 
and the Hortensian did away the 
veto of the senate. The tribes in 
the forum and the senate were thus 
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vxxfv power. Accidental mention has been preserved 
' ' — ’ to us of another law, or possibly of a particular 

clause in the former law, by which the nuudin®^^ or 
weekly market days, which had hitherto been dajs of 
business for the commons only, and sacred or holy 
days for the patricians, were now made days of busi- 
ness for the whole nation alike. Was the object of 
tins merely to abolish a marked distinction between 
tbe two orders ; or was it to enable the patricians to 
take part in the meeting of the tribes in the forum, 
which were held on the nundin®? and had they 
hitherto belonged only to the tribes, in that other 
but to us undiscovcrable form, m which they voted 
at the comitia of centuries on the field of Mars ? 
TiieiegisU Thns the sovereign legislative power of the as- 

tiTe power , ° « * 

of the tribes sembly of the tribes m the forum was fully esta- 
Wished ; and consequently, when C. Flaxninius 
brought forw'ard another agrarian bill, about fifty 
years afterw'urds, for a division of the recently-con- 
quered country of tbe Senones, the senate, however 


placed on a Tooting of equality . 
neither had a veto on the enact- 
ments of the other , and the tri- 
bunes had a veto upon both alike 
Both also w ere considered as equal 
to laMS) for ‘’senatus con^ultura 
lefis vicein ohtinct (Gaiuv, In- 
stitut 1 § 4,) and by the Horten- 
Sian law, “ plcbiscita Icgibus ex- 
icquata sunt” (Gams, Instit I { 
3 ) It may bo doubted whether 
the limits of these two powers 
were ever very definitely settled , 
although one point h mentioned 
as hing exclusively in the power 
of tne tribes, namely, the right of 
admitting any strangers to the 


franchise of Roman citizens Livy, 
XXXVni SG. 

** Macrobius, Saturnal L l6 
The reason assigned by JIacrobius 
for this enactment of the Horten- 
sian Uw may also bo admitted, 
that It was made to suit the con- 
venience of the citizens from the 
country, who coming up to Rome 
on the market dajs, wished to be 
able to settle their legal business 
at the same time j but this could 
rot bo done, at least in the pne- 
tor’s court, as there, according to 
the patrician usage, the market 
days were holydavs, and conse- 
quently the court did not sit. 
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strongly averse to it, could not prevent it from ^xAv 
becoming a law. The only check, therefore, which ' — — 
now remained on the absolute legislative power of 
the tribes, consisted in the veto of their own tri- 
bunes ; and to secure the negative of a tribune 
became accordingly the ordinary resource of the 
aristocracy in the contests of the seventh century. 

Another important law is supposed to have been T^e m®- 
passed at the same period with the law of Horten- 
sius, though our knowledge of all particulars respect- 
ing it is still more scanty. A law bearing the name 
of Msenian and proposed, therefore, either by the 
good dictator C. Msenius himself, or as is more pro- 
bable by one of his family, took away the veto which 
the curiae had hitherto enjoyed in the election of 
curule magistrates. Tliey were now to sanction 

What we know of the Mae- cian assembly, so that what is said 
nian law comes chiefly from a of the patres or patricians is corn- 
passage of Cicero (Brutus, c. 14, monly to bo understood of the 
§ 55), in which he says of M’. senate, and not of the curiae, even 
Curius, that he “ patres ante auc- although the senate had long 
tores fieri coegerit, quod fuit per- ceased to be exclusively a patri- 
magnum, nondum lege Maenia cian assembly. This view would 
latS.” Livy must allude also to coincide with Niebuhr’s distinc- 
this law, when he says, “ hodie — tion between the Publilian and 
priusquam populus suftragium in- Hortensian laws. When the for- 
eat, in incertum comitiorum even- mer were passed, the curiae were 
turn patres auctores fiunt.” I. 17- still an efficient bod3% and the 
It must be observed that the term “patres” therefore applied 
power taken away bj' the Maenian to them much more than to the 
law from the “ patres” was taken senate. But in the fiftyyears that 
away from the senate no less than followed, the curise had dwindled 
from the curise ; for the senate awaj' so much, that the senate was 
in its original form was only a become the principal assembly of 
select assembly of the patres, - the patres ; and therefore the Hor- 
whose great assembly was the co- tensian law extended to' the senate 
niitia curiata. And gradually the what had before been enacted by 
senate drew to itself both the name the Publilian law with respect to 
and the power of the greater patri- the curise. 

VOL. II. 
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xxxFv beforehand the choice of the centuries, on whom- 
— ' soever it might happen to fall. And thus their 
share in the elections being reduced to an empty 
form, they soon ceased to he assembled at all ; and 
in later times of the Commonwealth they were re- 
presented merely by thirty lictors, who were accus- 
tomed for form’s sake to confirm the suifrages of the 
centuries, and to confer the imperium on the magis- 
trates whom the centuries had elected. 

But although supreme legislative power was now 
maVe the bestowed OH tile assembly of the tribes, and altliough 
democracy elections Were freed from all direct legal con- 
trol on the part of the aristocracy, yet wo know 
full well that the Roman constitution was very far 
from becoming henceforward a democracy. To us, 
indeed, who are accustomed to enact more than five 
hundred new laws every year, and who see the 
minutest concerns of common life regulated by act 
of parliament, the possession of an independent 
legislative power by a popular assembly must seem 
equivalent to absolute sovereignty. But our own 
early history may teach us not to apply our present 
notions to other times and other countries. The 
legislative power, even in the days of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, was of small importance when compared 
with the executive and judicial. Now,'thc Ilortcn- 
sian law enabled the Roman people to carry any 
point on which they considered their welfare to 
depend; it removed all impediments, which after 
all do but irritate rather than hinder, out of tiic 
way of the strongly declared expression of tlio pub- 
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lie will. But the public will was in the ordinary ,9 ha^; 
state of things quiescent, and allowed itself to be ' — — ’ 
represented by the senate and the magistrates. It 
resigned to these even the power of taxation, and, 
excej)t in some rare or comi^aratively trifling cases, 
the whole judicial power also : those judges who 
were appointed by the praetor to try questions of 
fact, in all the most important civil and criminal 
cases, were taken exclusively from the order of 
senators. All the ordinary administration was con- 
ducted by the senate ; and its decrees on all parti- 
cular points, like the of the Athenian 

popular assembly, had undoubtedly the force of 
laws. 

According to Theophilus % this was a concession Thsir effects 

^ were lasting 

made by the people to the aristocracy, and embodied ami bene- 
in the laws of Hortensius, that the decrees of the 
senate should be binding on the people, as the 
decrees or resolutions of the tribes were to be bind- 
ing on the senate. At any rate it is certain that the 
senate retained high and independent powers of its 
own, which were no less sovereign than those pos- 
sessed by the assembly of the tribes ; and in prac- 
tice each of these two bodies kept up for a hundred 
and fifty years a healthy and vigorous life in itself, 
without interfering with the functions of the other. 

Mutual good sense and good feeling, and the con- 
tinual moderating influence of the college of tri- 

•’’f See Hugo, Gescliichte des have not had an opportunity of 
Rom. Reebts, p. 339. (9th edit.} consulting the book. But Hugo 
The passage in Theophilus is one professes to quote it fully, and I 
which I have not verified, as I have no doubt of his correctness. 

c c 2 
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x\xiv Juries, whose peculiar position as having a veto on 
' '' — ' the proceedings both of the senate and people dis- 
posed them to regulate the action of each, pre\ented 
any serious collision, and gave to the Roman consti- 
tution that mixed character, parti} aristocratic and 
partly popular, which Poljbius recognized and so 
grcatl} admired And tbus the event seems to ha^e 
given the highest sanction to the ui'sdom of the 
Hortensian laus nor can we regard them as mis- 
chievous or revolutionary, when we find that from 
the time of their enactment the internal dissensions 
of the Romans were at an end for a bundled and 
fifty years, and that during this period the seve- 
ral parts of the constitution were all active , it was 
a calm, not produced by the extinction of either of 
the contending forces, but by their perfect union 

aw-TciiSl conjectured that the sickness which 

ion against had visitcd Rouie during: three or four successive 

Rome ^ 

years at the close of the Samnite war leturned, par- 
tiall} at least, m the concluding year of those 
domestic troubles, for Q Hortensius died before 
tbo expiration of his dictatorship , an event hitherto 
unexampled in the Roman annals, and regarded as 
of evil omen , so that Augustine “ makes it a re- 
proach to the impotence of the god Aesculapius, that 

” Do Civilatc Del III 17 hostile direv phone scccsscnt cujus 
Augustine s notice of the seces- mail tarn uira calamitas erat, ut 
Bion to the Janiculum is probably ejus rci causa quod in extremis 
taken from Livy, and may bo pencutis fieri solebat, dictator ere 
given here as it contains one or arctur Hortensius, qui plcbo rc- 
two particular* not mentioned in vocall m codetn niagistratn cxpi 
an^ other existing record P<at ravu quod nulli dictaton ante 
graves ct longas Iloroffi seditioncs contigcrat " 
ad uhimum plcbs in Jamcatum 
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altliondi he had been so lately bronc'ht from Greece citae. 

® , XXX IV. 

M’ith the utmost solemnity, and had been received ' — ' 
at l^ome with due honours, that his presence might 
stay the pestilence, he yet suflered the very dictator 
of the Roman people to fall its victim. Nearly 
about the same time also, if we can judge from the 
])laco and apparent drift of one of the fragments 
of Dionysius Rome suflered from an earthquake. 

And scarcely were the ITortensian laws passed, when 
the prospect of foreign war on a most extensive 
scale presented itself. Tarentum, it is said, was 
busily organizing a new coalition, in which the 
Lucaniaus, Samnites, and Bruttians in the south, 
were to unite with the Etruscans, Umbrians, and 
Gauls in the north, and were again to try their com- 
bined strength against Rome. 

In the mean time, before wc trace the events of Miscoiianc- 

, , -1 • 1 p notices 

tins great contest, we may bring together some lew of domestic 
scattered notices of domestic affairs, relating to the 
state of Rome in the middle of the fifth century. 

A new magistracy had its origin'’® somewhere 
between the years 461 and 466; that of the trium- nmviri capi- 
viri capitales, or commissioners of police. These 
officers were elected by the people, the comitia being 
held by the prsetdr. Their business was to enforce 
the payment of fines due to the state"" ; to try by 

Ch. 39, Fragm. Dionys..apud cording to Festus, by L. Papirius, 

Maium. Scriptor. Veter. Vatican. M-hom he calls “tribune of the 
Collect. Vol. II. p. 501. commons.” One cannot but sus- 

Livy, Epitome, XL pect with Niebuhr, that the pei’- 

Festus, in “ Sacramentum.” son meant was L. Papirius Cursor, 

The appointment of the “ trium- who was preetor in the year 462 
viri capitales ” was proposed, ac- (Livy, X. 47) ; and then the ap- 
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x\xiv summary process all offenders against tbe public 
' — — ' peace who might be taken m the fact , to have the 
caxe of the state prison, and to carrj into effect 
the sentence of the law upon cnminals They re- 
sembled exactly m all these points the MelI-kno^\n 
magistracy of the eleven at Athens 
rhepro The creation of tin*? office seems to mark an in- 

able occa 

Lstitiuon ordinary crimes against person and pro 

perty, and such an increase nas the natural conse- 
quence of tbe distress which prevailed about tins 
time, and particularly of tbe severe visitations of 
pestilence which occurred at this period It is well 
kno^vn that such seasons are marked b) the greatest 
outbreaks of all sorts of crime, and that never is a 
strong police more needed than when the prospect 
of impending death makes men reckless, and eager 
only to indulge their passions while they may 

The census of the }ear 4 01 gave a return of 
202,322 Roman citizens'**, that of the jear 466, 
notwithstanding the havoc caused in the interval b) 
the double scourge of pestilence and avar, exhibited 
an increase of 10,000” upon the preceding return 
This was owing to the conquest of the Sabines, and 
their consequent admission to the Roman franchise 
in the )ear 404 for the census included, as is well 


pomtment would coincide with 
the year when the plague was et 
Us height and when the deputa 
tmn was sent to Fnidaurus to in 
>itc /Esculapius to Rome 

Varro dc L L V 81, cd 
JIullcr I’otnponuis do Origine 
Juris Digest 1 Tit II J 39 


LiTy XXV 1 X\Xn 20 Yalc- 
ms Maiimus V 4 $ 7 

Etymologicon Mngn m Mtta 
Sceiicrman Pot Antii] ofGrcoce 
4 137 

« Litj.X 47 
“ Lity, Epitom XI 
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known, not only those citizens who were enrolled in 
the tribes, but those also who enjoyed the private ’ — — ' 
i-ights of citizenshij) without as yet partaking in the 
right of suflrage. 

Amongst other traits of resemblance between the 

^ J’o^tuinius 

Spartan and the Roman aristocracies, Ave may notice 
the extreme moderation shown by each of them 
towards the faults of their distinguished citizens. 

It was not till after repeated proofs of his treason- 
able designs that the Spartan government Avould 
take any serious steps against Pausanias ; and the 
forbearance of the Romans towards Appius Claudius 
was no less remarkable. Another memorable ex- 


ample of the same spirit occurred in the case of 
L. Postumius j\Iegellus. He belonged to a family 
whose pride and hatred of the commons had been 
notorious in the political contests of the beginning 
of the fourth century‘s ; and, as Niebuhr has truly 
observed, the peculiar character of a Roman family 
was preserved from generation to generation, and it 
Avas rarely found that any of its members departed 
from it. Pie had been consul in 449, and again in 
460, and had acquired in each of his commands the 
reputation of a brave and skilful soldier. But his 
conduct as a citizen was far less meritorious ; and it 


was probably for some overbearing or oppressive 
behaviour in his second consulship that he was 
threatened Avith impeachment by one of the tribunes 
as soon as he Avent out of office. In the crisis of the 


See Chap. XIII. of this History, note 48. 
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Samnite -war, however, military merit atoned for all 
— '' — ' other defects ; the consul Sp. Carvilius named him 
one of his lieutenants**; and the trial was delayed till 
the campaign should be over ; but when it had ended 
triumphantly, the popularity and brilliant victories of 
Sp. Carvilius pleaded strongly in favour of his lieu- 
tenant, and the trial never was brought forward. 
Two years afterwards, in 463, Postumius was again 
chosen consul, when the great victory obtained in 
the preceding year by Q. Fabius made it probable 
that the war might soon he brought to a triumphant 
issue, 

wtlAuVcoi- proud and bad nature was more irritated by 
having been threatened at first with impeachment, 
suULip than softened by the favour shown to him after- 
wards ; so that bis conduct in his third consulship 
was that of a mischievous madman. His first act’“ 
was to insist on having Samnium assigned to him as 
his province, without referring the decision as usual 
to lot; and though his colleague, C. Junius Bubulcus, 
remonstrated against this arrogance, yet tho nobility 
and powerful interest of Postumius prevailed, and 
C. Junius forbore to dispute ■^^hat he perceived ho 
could not resist with success. 

Lw tSSien Then followed, as usual, the levying of tlic legions 
mcieanng for fije scrvico of tlic vcar ; but the Samnites were 
hnd. go humbled that nothing more was to be feared from 
tliem, and Q. Fabius Gurges still commanded an 
army in Samnium as proconsul. It was not ncces- 


Livy, X. 4G. 


Dionysius, XVI. 15. 
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sary therefore for the consul to begin active opera- 
tions immediately; but he, no(Avithsta.nding, took 
the field ^vith his army, and advanced towards the 
enemy’s frontier. Tn the conr.se of the late cam- 
j>aigns, he had become the occupier of a large tract 
of the territory conquered from the Samniles ; but 
much of it was uncleared land, and as slaves at Home 
were yet but few, labourers were not easily to bo 
procured in these remote possessions in sufficient 
numbers. Postumius did not scru})Ie to cm])loy In's 
soldiers as though they had been his slaves : ho sot 
two thousamP' men to work in felling his woods, 
and in this manner he engaged for a considerable 


CHAP. 
XX XIV. 


time a large j)ortion of a Roman army. 

When, at last, he was ready to commence active iiis Wia 
operations against the enemy, his pride displayed wnnis q. 
itself in a new form. Q. Fabius Gurges was still, as ourges. 
we have seen, commanding an army in Sainnium as 
proconsul ; and he was now laying siege to Comi- 
iiium, which, though taken and burnt by the Romans 
two years before, appears to have been again occu- 
pied by the Samnites as a fortress ; for the massy 
walls of their tovsiis could not easily be destroyed, 
and these exist in many instances to this day, en- 
circling nothing but desolation within them. The 
consul wrote to Fabius'*®, ordering him to withdraw 
from Samnium : Fabius pleaded the authority of the 
senate, by which he had been continued in his com- 
mand ; and the senate itself sent a deputation to 


Dionysius, XVI. 15. Livy, Epitome, XI. 


Dionysius, XVI. 16. 
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xlxiY Postumius, requiiing him not to oppose their decree. 

— ' But he replied to the deputies, that so long as he 
was consul it was for him to command the senate, 
not for the senate to dictate to him; and he marched 
directly tow’ards Cominium, to compel Fahius to 
obedience by actual force. Fabius did not attempt 
to resist bim; and the consul, ha\ing taken the 
command of both armies, immediately sent Fahius 
home. 

Hetn In actual war Postumius again proved himself an 

tpiteofthe able soldier; he took Cominium^^ and several other 

proUlbltlOQ ... n rr 

Of the M places, and he conquered the important post of Ve- 
nusia, and, well appreciating the advantages of its 
situation, he recommended that it should be made 
a Koman colon}. The senate followed his advice, 
but would not appoint him one of the commis- 
sioners^** for assigning the lands to the colonists, and 
superintending the foundation of the new settlement. 
He in his turn distributed all the plunder of the 
campaign amongst his soldiers, that he might not 
enrich the treasury; and he marched home and gave 
his soldiers leave of absence from their standards, 
without waiting for the arrival of his successor. 
Finally, when the senate refused to allow him to 
triumph*', he, having secured the protection of three 
of the tribunes, celebrated bis triumph in defiance 
of the prohibition of the other seven, and in con- 
tempt of the senate’s refusal. 


” Dionysius, XVI. 17. contl consulship, X. 37. But it 

Dionysius, XVI 17. oprccs on crery account better 

“ Dionjs XVI. !8. Li»y re- srith Ins iliird consulship, of which 
latcs tins story of Poslumiui* sc- it is related by Dio>i)sius. 
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For such a course of outrageous coucluct, ho Avas 
prosecuted as soon as ho Avciit out of office, by tY’o 
of tlie tribunes, and was condeiuned by all the three 
and thirty tribes unanimously. But his accusers did 
not prosecute him capitally, they only sued him for 
a fine; and although the fine was the hoariest to 
which any Roman had been hitherto sentenced, for 
it amounted to 500,000 asscs^% yet it was but small 
in comparison of the penalties imposed with far 
less provocation by the governments of Greece. It 
amounted, in Greek money, to no more than fifty 
thousand drachnne, whereas Agis the king of Sparta 
had been condemned, even by the Spartans, to pay 
a fine of one hundred thousand for a mere want of 
judgment in his military operations. Postuinius, in 
addition to his own large possessions, would probably 
have many wealthy clients, who were bound to pay 
their patron’s fine. His family, at any rate, was not 
ruined or disgraced by bis sentence, for his son was , 
elected consul a few years afterwards in the third 


year of the first Punic war. 

Of the miscellaneous particulars recorded of this Embassy 

sent to Epi- 

neriod, one of the most remarkable is the embassy <iaurus to 

^ ^ n • • 1 1 '"''it® tlio 

sent to Greece m the year 462, to invite the aod god iEscu- 

° lapius to 

iEsculapius to Rome, in order that he might put a Rome, 
stop to the plague which had then been raging for 
three years. The head of the embassy was Q. Ogul- 
nius the proposer of the law by which the com- 


Dionysius, XVI. 18. ' Auctor “tie Viris Illustribus,” 

Thucydides, V. 63. in “ iEsculap. Rom. advect.” 

Valerius Maximus, L 8. 
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mons had been admitted to the sacicd offices of 
pontifex and augur, and who more recentl), as cu- 
rule ffidile, had caused the famous group of the she- 
^Yolf suckling Romulus and Remus to be placed by 
the sacred fig-tree m the comitium The deputation 
a^rl^ed at Epidaiirus, the peculiar seat of iEscuh- 
pius, and entreated permission to inMte the god to 
Rome, and that they might be instructed how to offer 
him acceptable worship This was no unusual re- 
quest, for man} cities had, m hke manner, received 
bis 'uorship from Epidaurus, Sicyon*®, Athens, Per- 
gamus, and C)rene According! j, one of the snakes 
which were sacred to the god crawled from Ins 
temple to the city of Epidaurus, and from thence 
made its uay to the sea-shore, and climbed up into 
the trireme of tbe Roman ambassadors, -which was 
as usual drawn up on the beach It was under the 
form of a snake that Alsculapms was said to have 
gone to Sic)on**» when his woiship was introduced 
there , and the Romans, instructed by the Epidaurians, 
considered that he was now going to Msit Rome in 
the same form, and tho^ immediately sailed away 
with the sacred snake to Italy. But when the} 
stopped at Antium, on their wa) home, the snake, so 
said the stor} ”, left the ship, and crawled out into 
the precinct of the temple of iCsculapius, for the 
god it seems was worshipped at Antium also, and 
coiled himself round a tall palm tree, where ho 

Pausamus, II 10 20 mus, I Q liy the author "do \im 

*• Fausamas, 11 10 Illustribus," and abotc nllhy Ovid, 

As given by Valerius Matt Metatnorphos W. C22, Ac. 
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roDininccl for three days. The Romans anxiously 
vaited for his return to the ship ; and at last he ' — ^ — 
vent back, and did not move again till the ship 
entered the Tiber. Then when she came to Rome, 
he again crawled forth, but instead of landing with 
the ambassadors, he swam to the island in the mid- 
dle of the Tiber, and there went on shore and 
remained quiet. A temple was built, therefore, to 
the god in the spot which he had himself chosen ; 
and the island to this day preserves the memory of 
the story, for the travertine, which was brought there 
to form the foundation of the temple of the, god, has 
been cut into a rude resemblance of a trireme, be- 


cause it Avas on ship-board that iEscuIapius had first 
visited the Romans, and receiA^ed their worship. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Romans did The story 

not nnpos- 

bring back Avith them a snake from Epidaurus, for 
there Avas a breed of snakes there, said to be pecu- 
liar to that country®®, and perfectly harmless, AAdiich 
Avere accounted sacred to iEsculapius. And so com- 
plete is the ascendancy Avhich man’s art has obtained 
over the br^te creation, that it is very possible that 
they may have been trained to perform various feats 
at the bidding of their keepers ; and if one of these, 
as is likely, Avent Avith the sacred snake to Rome, 
Avonders may have really been exhibited to the Ro- 
man people, AA^hich they would have certainly sup- 
posed to be supernatural. 


This, if Ave except the doubtful story of the em- 

^ ^ kncNvlcuge 


Pausanias, IL 28. 
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XXXIV. Athens immediately before the decemvirate, 

— ' and one or two deputations to consult the oracle of 
S/aT Delphi, is the earliest instance recorded by the Eo- 
the annalists of any direct communication between 

Sn!!'’' their country and Greece since the beginning of the 
Commonwealth. Greek writers, as we have seen, 
mentioned an embassy sent to Alexander at Baby- 
lon, and a remonstrance made by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes against the piracies of the Antiatians, at a 
time when they were subject to the Romans. We 
may be sure,, at any rate,, that in the middle of the 
fifth century the two people wore no strangers to 
each other : and wdiether it be true or not that De- 
metrius acknowledged the Romans to be the kins- 
men of tbe Greeks, yet when the Epidaurians gave 
them their god ^culapius, they would feel that 
they were not giving him to a people utterly barba- 
rian, but to one wiiich had for centuries paid divine 
honours to Greek heroes; which worshipped Her- 
cules, and the twin gods Castor and Pollux ; and 
which, Avithin the memory of the existing genera- 
tion, had erected statues in the comitium to the 
wisest and bravest of the men of Greece*®, Pytha- 
, goras and Alcibiadcs. Nor can we doubt that Q. 
Ogulnius was sufficiently acquainted with the Greek 
language to address the Epidaurians, as L. Postu- 

” PHny, Histor. ^ Natural. oraeJe, wliieli the Romans ha«I 
XXXIV. ^ 20, C(l. Sillr^. These prohatly consoltcd after their tlis- 
statues were set up “bcllo Sam- nstch at the pass of Caudium. as 
niti," probably m the second war ; they did afterwards after the defeat 
and were erected in consequence at Cann®. Livy, XXII. 57. 
of the command of the Delphian 
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mius a few years later addressed the Tarentines, xxxiv 
without the help of an interpreter. ' 

We are now arrived, however, at the period when it becomes 
the histories of Greece and Rome unavoidably inter- 
mix with one another ; when the greatest prince and ^^the 

general of the Greek nation crossed over into Italy, of 

and became the head of the last coalition of the 
Italian states against Rome. We must here then 
pause, and before we enter upon the new Samnite 
and Tarentine war, in whicb Pyrrhus so soon inter- 
fered, and before we notice those renewed hostilities 
with the Gauls, which owed their origin, in part at 
least, to the intrigues of the Tarentines, we must 
once more cross the sea, after an interval of more 
than a hundred years, and observe what was now the 
state of Greece and of the eastern world ; what new 
powers had succeeded to Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
and the great king who had inherited the fragments 
of the empire of Alexander, and what was the con- 
dition of the various states of the Grecian name in 
Greece itself and in Sicily. We must endeavour 
too to obtain some more lively notion of Rome and 
the Roman people at this same period, than could 
be gained from the imperfect record of political and 
military events; to conceive what that city was 
which Cineas likened to a temple ; what was the 
real character of that people whose senate he de- 
scribed as an assembly of kings. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


STATE or THE EAST — KINGDOMS OF ALEXANDER’S 
SUCCESSORS — SICILY — GREECE — KINGDOM OF EPI- 
RUS, AND EARLY FORTUNES OF PYRRHUS. 


“ When he was strong:, the great horn \\as broken , and for Jt came 
up four notable ones, toward the four winds of -heaven "—Damei 


VUI 8 


CHAP The hundred and twenty-fourth Olympiad ^^itncssed, 
ThTiwtir’ Pol) bins', the first revival of the Achsuan 
league, and the deaths of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, 
inGream Lysiniaclius, of Seleucus Nicator, and of Ptolemy 


* Poljbins, 11 41 Somocxpla- 
nation maj perhans be required 
of the length of this chapter, de- 
voted as it IS to matters not direct- 
ly connected with the Homan his- 
tory of the fiflh century of Romo 
Hut It IS impossible to forget that 
nVi ■ftte countries hicre spoVen o'? 
will succcssncly become parts of 
the Roman empire , the wars in 
which they were enmigcd with 
Rome will hereafter cmim our at- 


ticss of the eastern cmjuro from 
the western was productive of tho 


most important consequences, and 
this distinctness arose from the 
spread of the Greek language and 
manners over Asia Minor, Syria, 
nnd Lgypt, hy Alexanders con- 
quests, and the cotahlishmcnt of 
his 8uccc«sivo kingdoms As for 
li^ie notices ol Greece itscM, o1 
Sparta, of Thebes, and of Athens, 
they cannot plead quite the same 
justification , but I iru«l that they 
may he forgiven, as an almost in- 
voluntary tribute of rcs^icct and 
afTcction to old associations and 
immortal names, on which wo can 
scarcely dwell too long or loo 
often 
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Ceraunns. The same period was also marked by chap. 

^ ^ xxxv. 

the Italian expedition of Pyrrhus, and immediately ' — — 
afterwards followed the great inroad of the Gauls 
into Greece and Asia, their celebrated attack upon 
Delphi, and their establishment in the heart of Asia 
Minor, in the country which afterwards was called 
from them Galatia. This coincidence of remarkable 
events is enough of itself to attract attention; and 
the names which I have just mentioned, contain, in • 
a manner, the germ of the whole history of the 
eastern world ; all its interests and all its most 
striking points may be fully comprehended, when 
these names have been rendered significant, and we 
have formed a distinct notion of the persons and 
peoj)le which they designate. 

Forty years ^ had elapsed since the death of Alex- Seicucus is 
ander, when Seleucus Nicator, the last survivor 

^ Ceraunns, 

his generals, was assassinated at Lysimachia^ ^ythe°tfeone 
Ptolemy Ceraimus. The old man, for Seleucus was of Macedo- 
more than seventy-five years old, had just before 
destroyed the kingdom of Lysimaehus, the last sur- 
vivor except himself of the immediate successors 
and former generals of Alexander; and after fifty 
years’ absence, was returning as the sovereign of 
Asia to that country which he had left as an un- 
known officer in Alexander’s army. But an oracle, 
it is said, had hidden him beware of Europe ^ ; for 

^ Alexander died Olymp. 114- ® Appian, Syriac. 62. Por- 

1-2. n.c. 323. Seleucus was mur- phyr}’, apud Eusebium, Chronic, 
dered Olymp. 124-4. b. c. 280. p. 63, ed. Scaliger. 

See Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hel- Appian, Syriac. 63. 
lenici. 

D d 
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\x4\ appointed seat of tiis fortunes was Asia 

— ’ And scarcely had he landed on the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, when he was assassinated bj one of his own 
foUov*ers, by Ptolemy Ceraunns ^ the half brother 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus the reigning king of Egypt, 
who had first been a refugee at the court of L)si- 
machus, and, after his death, had been taken into the 
service of Seleucus, and had been treated by him 
with the greatest kindness and confidence Seleu- 
cus’ vast kingdom, which reached from the Helles- 
pont to the Indus, was inherited b> bis son An- 
tiochus® , but his murderer seized upon the throne 
of Macedonia, which having been in rapid succes- 
sion filled by various competitors, and hnMng lastly 
been occupied by Ljsimachus, now, m consequence 
of Ills overthrow and death, and of the murder of 
his conqueror, seemed to he open to the first pi c- 
tender 

rtoiemy Scleucus outlued by about two \cars’’ Ins old 

ti e son of ^ 1 T« 1 

ally and his protector in his utmost need, Ptolemy 
"''■i the son of Lagus, king of Eg}pt With more un- 
broken good fortune than any other of lus contem- 
poraries, Ptolemj had remained master of Eg)pt, 
first as satrap and afterwards as king, from the first 
diMSion of Alexanders empire down to the period of 


* Ptolemy Cenunus waa the 
soil of Ptofemj Sotcr, by Eery 
d ce the daupl ter of Antipatcr , 
Ptolemy Philadclpl us vas I is 
son l>> Ucrciiicc Poqihymapud 
I useb p C3 Pousamas I 0 

• Memnon apml PI etiam, p 
220 cd IJckter 


f Ptolemy Sotcr tl tj «on of 
Lngus died just forty years after 
the death of Alexander of whose 
actions ho and Aristohul is wore 
the earliest and most authentic 
1 istonans Ills death took place 
Olymp 12-1 2, B c £S3 
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liis OYTi death. The distinct and almost iinassail- xxxv 
able position of Egypt saved it from the sudden ' — ' 

conquests which often changed the fortune of other 
countries ; the deserts and the Nile formed a harrier 
not easily to be overcome. To Egypt, Ptolemy had 
added the old commonwealth of Gyrene where the 
domestic factions, according to the frequent fate of 
the Greek cities, had at last sacrificed their common 
independence to a foreign enemy. He was also 
master of the rich island of Cyprus ", and, after the 
defeat of Antigonus at Ipsus, he had extended his 
dominion in Syria, as far as the valley of the Oron- 
tes, the country known by the name of Coele- 
Syria or the vale of Syria. His dominion, next to 
that of Seleucus, was by far the most extensive, as 
it was, without any exception, the most compact 
and secure of all the kingdoms formed out of Alex- 
ander’s empire. 

- When Alexander died at Babylon, only seven The Greek 
years had elapsed since his conquest of Persia, and ■was not 

1 1 . . T, 1 shaken by 

not more than four since his victory over Poms and Alexander's 
his campaign in India. That his conquests could not 
have been completely consolidated within so short a 
period, is evident ; but it affords a wonderful proof 
of the ascendancy of the Greek race over the 
Asiatics, that the sudden death of the great con- 


® Diodorus, XV III. 2l. by Demetrius near Salamis,Olymp. 

® Ptolemy reduced the several 118-2. [Diodorus, XX. 53.] and 
petty kings of the island, and finally recovered it after the vic- 
made himself master of it, Olymp, tory of Ipsus. [Plutarch, Demetr. 
117-1, B.c. .312. [Diodorus, XIX. 35.] 

79.] He afterwai’ds lost it, in con- Diodorus, Fragm. Vatican, 

sequence of his great naval defeat XXI. 1. 

D d 2 
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xxxr did not destroy his unfinished worh ; that not 

— — ' a single native chief ventured to assert the inde- 
pendence of his country, but every province conti- 
nued in the unity of the Macedonian empire, and 
obeyed without dispute a Macedonian satrap”. Nor 
did the subsequent Avars between the Macedonian 
generals destroy the spell of their superiority. Eu- 
menes and Antigonus earned on their contest in 
Susmna and Media, and disposed at their will of all 
the resources of those countries ; and, after the 
murder of the last of Alexander’s children, fourteen 
years after his own death, when obedience Aias no 
longer claimed e\en nominally for the blood and 
name of the great conqueror, still the Greek domi- 
nion Avas unshahen; and Seleucus, by birth a simple 
IMacedonian subject, sat undisturbed in Bab) Ion, on 
tbe throne of Nebuchadnezzar, and held the country 
of Cjrus as one amongst his numerous proAinces. 

This 'ins This continuance of the Macedonian poAver was 
owing, no doubt, in no small measure, to Alex- 
ilcy’toXds ander’s comprehensiAe wisdom. lie made a ]Mace- 
ihc Asiatics soldier of ins guard, Peucestes ", satrap of 

Persia ; but the simple soldier, unfettered b) any 
hterar) or philosophical pride, did not scruple to 
adopt the Persian dress, and to learn the Persian 


” See the account of the di*i- 
sion of the provinces, and of the 
Macedonian generals appointed to 
he satrajis over each, in Justto, 
XJII 4, and Diodorus, XVIII S 
39 TJjcrc 13 scarcely a singto 
/Asiatic name on the list , only 
Oxjartcs, the father of Roxana, 


Alexander’s queen, had the conn* 
tr) of the Parojiamiiadii , and 
Porus and Taxilas retained for a 
time their governtnonts on the 
ll^daspcs and the Indus 

** Arrian, de Expcdit Alexand 
VI SO 
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language; confirming bis own and bis nation’s do- xxxy 
minion by those very compliances wbicb many of bis ^ — 

more cultivated but less wise countrymen regarded 
as an unworthy condescension to tbe barbarians 
The youth of the Asiatic jirovinces ’ ‘ were enlisted 
in tbe Macedonian army, were taught the discipline 
of the jfiialanx, and tbe use of tbe Greek sbield and 
pike ; the bravest of them were admitted into the 
more distinguished bodies of cavalry and infantry 
known by tbe name of the king’s companions ; and 
tbe highest of the Persian nobility were made, toge- 
ther with tbe noblest of the Macedonians, officers of 
tbe king’s body-guard. Thus, where the insulting- 
display of superiority was avoided, its reality was 
felt and acknowledged without murmuring ; and 
when the king’s ofiicers became independent satraps, 
tbe Asiatics saw their Macedonian comrades pre- 
ferred, almost without a single exception, to these 
dignities, and they themselves remained the subjects 
of men whom they had so lately seen nominally 
their equals. 

Thus there was spread over Asia; from the shores 
of the ^e’ean to the Indus, and over the Avhole language 
of Egypt also, an outer covering at the least of 
Greek civilization, however thinly it might have 
been laid on here and there, on the solid and hete- 
rogeneous mass below. The native languages were 
not extirpated, they were not even driven, as after- 
wards in the western provinces of the Roman em- 


Arrian, Vll. 6. 


Arrian, VII. 6. 11. 
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XXXV ^ mountainous or remote districts; tliey 

'' ' remained probably in general use for all the common 

puiposes of life: but Greek uas every ■v\bere tbe 
mediuTK of communication between the natives of 
different countries ; it was the language of the court, 
of the government, and of literature. Many new 
cities were also founded, where the predominant 
element of the population was Greek fiom the begin- 
ning: such as Antioch, Laodicea, Apainca, Seleu- 
cia in Syria”, Seleucia on the Tigris, and many 
other places built also by the same founder, Selcu- 
cus, in the several provinces of his empire. From 
these an influence was communicated to other cities 
in their neighbourhood, which were older than the 
Greek conquest ; and the Greek character was 
revived in places, which, like Tarsus, claimed to he 
originally Grecian settlements”, but in the lapse of 
jears had become barbarized. 

In this manner Asia Minor and Sjriawere per- 
sttothe -saded in every part bv the lancuaire and institutions 

reekdoTOi j i j o o 

Greece, and retained tho impression through 
.vernedby many ccnturies down to the period of the Saracen 

^ncw the 
nocidse 

“ Appian, Synac. 57 Alijdeniis, that Sennacherib wti3 

Kriir/ia Twi- ^«To TpurroXt/wu called down from Nmetch by the 
•ny.a)rT)$tvruv ’Apyrtwi' koto news of a Greek dcscciit on Ci» 

’lovf Strabo, XIV. p G73 One ' . * ’ * < . <• 

should not pa^ much reeard to • ■ *■ 

such a storj, were there not other 

grounds for believing that the Might not the sons of Javan, to 
Greeks at a very early period had whom the Phttnicians sold Israel* 
settled on the coasts of Cihcia iiish captives at a nuicli eirlicr 
Sot the rcniarkablc atalcmchtpre- |>criod (Joel m 0), bo the Greek 
served mthc Arnionnii tmndition scUkrs on the CiUcian coast, os 
of Eusebius, and copied by Ease- well ns tho more remote inlia- 
bius from Alexander PuUhutor or bitants of Greece itself? 
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and Turkish conquerors. Upper Asia, from the 
Euphrates to the Indus, was affected much more ' — — ' 
slightly ; and the connexion of these countries with 
Greece was finally broken about thirty years after 
the period at which we are now arrived, by the 
restoration of a native monarchy in the line of the 
Arsacidse Seleucia on the Tigris then became 
the capital of a barbarian sovereign ; and although 
it, with some of the other Greek cities founded by 
Seleucus in Media and Parthia, had not lost their 
national character even in the time of Strabo, yet 
it was enough if they could retain it themselves ; 
there was no possibility of communicating it in any 
degree to the nations around them. 

We may be excused however from extending Kingdoms, 
our view beyond the Euphrates, and may return to haifbarba- 

. ^ ^ , rian existing 

a more minute examination of those countries of jn Asia 

, Minor. 

western Asia and Africa which were all destined to 


become successively provinces of Rome. And here, 
although we at first sight see nothing but the two 
great monarchies of Syria and Egypt, yet a nearer 
view shows us some smaller kingdoms which had 
been overlooked by the strength of the first Mace- 
donian kings, and established themselves boldly 
against the Aveakness of their successors : kingdoms 
ruled by a race of princes, partly or chiefly of bar- 


'7 In Olymp. 132-3., e,c. 250. lenici, Vol. III. under the year 
This was in the reign of Antio- b.c. 250, a.u.c. 404. 
chus Theos. See Justin, XLT. 4, nepioiKelrat MTjSta) TrdXe- 
who makes a mistake, however, as trm 'EXXjjnVt Kara Trjv ixprjyqa-LV 
to the reign, and Arrian, Parthic, rr/v ’AXf|dj/Spow, (fiyXaKijs eveKfv 
apud Photium, p. 17, ed. Bekker. rmv o-vyKvpovvTcov avry ^ap^apav. 
See also Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hel- Polybius, X. 27. 
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\\XY descent, but ^vhere the Greek character not- 

— ' — ' -withstanding gave the predominant colour to their 
people, and even to themselves. Such were the 
kingdoms of Bithjnia and Pontus on the northern 
side of Asia Minor, Another distinct state, if so it 
may be called, was formed m the 125th Olympiad 
by the settlement of the Gauls to the south of 
Bithjnia, and to the north-west of Cappadocia* and 
the kingdom of Pergamus grew up not long after- 
Aiards on the coasts of the iEgean and the Pro- 
pontis; but as jet it had not come into existence 
of In the 124th Oljnnpiad Ziptetes or Zibmtes was 
still, at tho age of more than seventy, reigning over 
the Bithjnians His father had seen the torrent of 
Alexander's invasion pass by him without touching 
Ills dominions, and whilst the conqueror was en- 
gaged in Upper Asia, the Bithjnian prince had 


” He reigned from 336 b c 
to 27S, and was born m 354 His 
father Uas was born in J97 b c 
Mcmnoti onud Photinm, p 237, 
228 ed Bpkker 

This reference may perhaps re- 
quire explanation for some readers 
Fhotius who was patnarcb of 
Constantinople in the latter half 
of the ninth century, has left a sort 
of catalogue raisonnr, or rather an 
abstract, oS iJjo vartoiss boolu 
which he was in the habit of read- 
ing In this work, which be called 
his library, there are preserved 
abridgments of many books which 
would otherwise have been alto- 
gether lost to us, and amongst 
the rest there is an abstract ol a 
history of Heraclca on the Luxine 
sea, written by one Memnon, who 
flourished at a j'oriod not certain- 
ly known, but which cannot be 


placed earlier than tho times of the 
early Roman emperon In speak- 
ing of Heraclca, Memnon was 
oUen led to notice the neighbour- 
ing kings of Bithynia, and thus 
wo arc enabled to give the succes- 
sion and the dales of the reigns of 
those obscure princes So capri- 
cious 13 the cliancc which has pre- 
served some portions of ancient 
history from oblivion, while it has 
wllerJj' destroyed eJJ record of 
others But Photius’ library, com- 
piled in the ninth century, shows 
what treasures of Greek literature 
were then existing at Constanti- 
nople, which in the course of tho 
su following centuries penshed 
irrecoverably In this respect tho 
Ironch and Venetian conquest in 
tho thirteenth century was far 
moro destructive than the Turkish 
conquest m the flflccuth 
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repelled Mdth success the attack of one of his gene- 
rals, who was left behind .to complete the conquest of ' — • — 
the countries which Alexander had merely overrun. 

After Alexander’s death, European Thrace and the 
southern coast of the Euxine were assigned in the 
general partition of the empire to Lysiinaclms ; but 
the Bithynian princes held their ground against him, 
and still continued to reign over a territory more 
or less extensive, till Lysimachus and his dominions 
were conquered by Seleucus in the battle on the 
plain of Corns in Phrygia. Zipsetes then was as 
jealous of Seleucus as he had been before of Lysi- 
machus ; and after Seleucus’ death he cherished the 
same feelings towards his son Antiochus, and con- 
tinued to resist him with success till the end of his 
life. 


In the geography of Herodotus^® the name of Cappadocia 
Cappadocia is aiiplied to the whole breadth of Asia kons. 

, , . Nortliem 

Minor eastward oi the Halys, from the chain Cappadocia 

01 * A oxitus 

of Taurus to the shores of the Euxine. The go- 
vernment of all this country had been bestowed 
by Darius^', the son of Hystaspes, on one of the 
Persian chiefs who had taken part with him in the 
conspiracy against Smerdis, and it had remained 
from that time forward with his posterity. But in 
the time of Xenophon the tribes along the Euxine 


Herodot. 1. 72. 76, compared 
with V. 49. 

Polybius, V. 43. Diodorus, 
XIX. 40. Appian, Mithridat. 9. 
1 12, makes Mithridates to have 
been descended from Darius him- 
self. We find no Mithridates or 


Ariobarzanes in either of the lists 
of the conspirators against Smer- 
dis given Herodotus and Cte- 
sias. 

-- Anabas, VII. 8. In his time 
Mithridates was satrap of Cappa- 
docia and Lycaonia. 
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x\xv practically independent of any Persian satrap, 

'• ' and the name of Cappadocia was then, as afterwards, 

restricted to the southern and more inland part of 
the country The same state of things prevailed m 
the earl} part of the reign of Philip of Macedon , 
Scylax in his Penplus notices a number of bar- 
barian tribes between Colchis and Paphlagoma , 
}et immediately to the eastward of Paphlagoma he 
places what he calls Assyria, and Syria, as we hnow, 
was the name anciently given by the Greeks to that 
country which they afterwards learned to call by its 
Persian name Cappadocia** But while the southern 
part of their old satrapy passed into other band« the 
descendants of Danus* fellow-conspiratoi strength- 
ened their hold on the northern part of their ori- 
ginal dominion , and in the reign of Alexander, 
Mithndates son of Anobarzanes, is called ” by Dio- 
dorus “hing, and his kingdom extended along the 
coast of the Cuxinc from the confines of Bith}nia 
to those of Colchis Though a king howo\cr, he 
was rcgaided as a vassal by Alexanders general, 
Antigonus when he, after the death of Lumcne'!, 
became master of all A«ia from the Eupbrates to 
the iEgoian , and Antigonus suspecting his fidelity 
when he was on the c^o of lus dccisnc stiugglc 
against Cas«andcr, Ptolemy, Sclcucus, and Ij}si- 
machus, caused him to be put to death** IIis ‘^on, 

^ Ilcrodot I 72 An 1 in the that the old pcoprapl ers made 
PerpUs of the Etixinc ascrlo! Cnppadocin cxtoi 1 ai far as tic 
to Marc anus of lloraclca (Hu I coast of tl o Fusino 
son Gco;;r Min ji 73) it » and * D odorus \\ ! 90 

that tl c Cat nadocians were callel * Diodorus \\ Ml 

b} some W 1 tlo Syrians at d 
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Mitliridates, notwitlistandlng, succeeded to his fa- 
ther’s dominions, retained them during the lifetime 
of Seleucus, and for a period of nearly eighteen 
years afterwards, and having lived to witness the 
irruption of the Gauls and their settlements on 
the very borders of his kingdom, died, after a reign 
of thirty-six years, immediately before the beginning 
of the first Punic war, and was succeeded in his turn 
by his son Ariobarzanes. 

Southern Cappadocia meanwhile had passed be- 
fore the conquest of Alexander into the hands of a 
satrap named Ariarathes to whom Diodorus gives 
the title of king. Like every other prince and state 
in Asia, he had been unable to resist the power of 
the Macedonian invasion, but Alexander’s death 
broke, as he supposed, the spell of the Greek domi- 
nion, and Ariarathes ventured to dispute the deci- 
sion of the council of generals which had assigned 
Cappadocia to Eumenes, and to retain the possession 
of it himself. Such an example of resistance, if 
successful, might have at once dissolved the Mace- 
donian empire, and Perdiccas hastened to put it 
down. He encountered Ariarathes^®, defeated him, 
made him prisoner, and crucified him ; and then, ac- 
cording to the arrangement of the council, bestowed 
the government of Cappadocia on Eumenes. The 
nephew and heir of Ariarathes, who also bore his 

Memnon, apud Photium, Diodorus, XXXI. Excerpt, 

p. 229, ed. Bekker. Diodorus, Photii. 

XX. III. 28 Diodorus, XXXI. apud Pho- 

tium, and XVIII. 16. 
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\x\v took refuge” in Aimemaj and there \\aited 

— — ’ for better times He saw the Macedonian po^\er 
divided against itself, Perdiccas, his uncles con- 
qneroi, liad been killed b) bis own soldiers, Cume- 
nes, Aiho had been made satrap of Cappadocia, had 
been put to death by Antigonus , and Antigonus, 
nho had become sovereign of all Asia ISIinor, was 
engaged in war ^ylth Seleiicus the ruler of Mesopo- 
tamia and the eastern provinces Amidst their quar- 
rels, Ariarathes, with the help of the prince of Ar- 
menia, made his way back to his country, drove out 
the Macedonian garnsons by which it was occupied, 
and made himself king of Cappadocia 
ilVtc 0 sovereignty of a native prince gratified the 

national feelings of the people, while from a Greek 
reck or rulet tlifiv ma} have derived some improvements in 

otuir an • * 

creoUo art and civilization But from neither were thev 
dcorrupt hkoh to rcccive the blessings of just and good go- 
vernment, and m tins respect, probabi}, the Greek 
and barbarian rulers wcie perfectly on a level with 
each other From time immemorial indeed, in Asia, 
government had seemed to have no other object than 
to exact from the people tho largest pO'?siblc amount 
of revenue, and the sjstcm of finance consisted 
increlj in the unscrupulous practice of oppression 
and fraud Never was there a more disgraceful 
monument of an unprincipled spirit in such matters, 
than that strange collection of cases of open robberj 
or fraudulent dealing, which was so long ascribed to 


Diotloras XX\I Dpud Phot 
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Aristotle, and wliicli still is to be found amongst bis 
■works, under the title of the second book of the ' — '■ — ' 
Economics. Its real date and author arc nnknowir’’®; 
blit it must bave been ivnttcn for the instruction of 
some prince or state in Asia, and it gives a curious 
picture of the ordinary ways and means of a satrap 
or dynast, as '^vcll as of the expedients by which they 
might supply their extraordinary occasions. “A 
satrap’s revenue,'’ says the writer"’’, “arises from six 
sources; from his tithes of the produce of all the 
land in his satrajiy ; from his domains ; from his 
customs; from hi.s duties levied on goods within the 
country, and his market dues; from his pastures; 
and, sixthly, from his sundries,” amongst which last 
arc reckoned a poll-tax and a tax on manufac- 
turing labour. And amongst a king’s ways and 
moans is expressly mentioned, a tampering with the 
currency, and a raising or lowering of the value of 
the coin as it might suit his purposes. 

But far above the kingdoms of Asia, ■ivhether Free Greek 

° ^ ^ cities on the 

Greek or semi-barbarian, were those free Greek cities coasts of 

, Asia Jlmor. 

wliich lined the whole coast of Asia Minor, from 
Trapezus, at the south-eastern corner of the Euxine, 
to Soli and Tarsus, with their Greek or half Greek 
population, at the mouth of the Gulf of Issus, and 


See the article on this sub- 
ject in Niebuhr’s Kleinc Schriften, 
p.-41i2, and another by Mr. Lewis, 
in the first volume of the Philolo- 
gical Museum. 

eWt Se eidr] rcov Trpoaodaiv’ 
OTTO yrjs, OTTO Ta)v eV ry ‘Sicoi' 
yevofievtav, otto efinopiaiv, cItto re- 


X«n, dirb ^oa-Kyp-dreov, aTro r5>v 
liKKav. CEconomic. II. 1. 

eKTTj fie, 7 OTTO rS>u aWcov, em- 
KecjidXaidv re Kal x^^'P^vd^iov irpoa-- 
ayopevopevT], 

Trepl TO vopiapa Xeyco, ttoIop 
K al TTore ripiov rj eveavov TroirjTiov. 
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^nAP almost on tlie frontier of Syria. Of these Greek 
— '' — ' cities, Sinope and Heraclea were the most famous 
on the north coast; the shore of the .®geaii Mas 
covered with towns whose names had been famous 
from remote ages ; but the noblest state, not of Asia 
Minor only, but almost of the Mhole world, was the 
gieat and free and high-minded commonwealth of 
Rhodes 

iioDEs The island of Rhodes, till neaily the end of the 
)odgo- Peloponnesian war, was divided betMeen the three 

rnment, * 

IdhwQic*^ Dorian cities, Lindus’^ Ial}sus, and Camiius. But 
Olympiad, about three years before tlio 
battle of Jiigospotami, the three states agreed to 
found a common capital ’S to which theygaie the 
name of the island, and from that time forwards the 
city of Rhodes became eminent amongst the cities 
of the Greek name. It was built on the northern 
side of the island, after a plan given by Ilippodamus 
of Miletus the most famous architect of his age, 
and it stood partly on the low ground nearly at the 
level of the sea, and partly, like Genoa, on the side 
of the hill, which formed a semicircle round the 
lower part of the town. Rhodes was famous alike 
in war and peace; the great painter Protogenes 
enriched it with pictures of the highest excellence, 
and which were universally admired ; the famous 
colossal figure of the sun, more than a hundred feet 
in height, which bestrode the harbours mouth, was 

*' Tliiicvdtdcs, VIII. 44. and Aristot. Poliltc. II. C, and 

** DiodoruSt \III 75. Diodorus, XIX. 45. 

** CotnparcSlrabo.XIV.p 054, 
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reputed one of the M’onders of llic ^vorld ; and llic 

- , •» w\ A A. » , 

noroic resistance of the Rhodians against Demetrius ' — — 
Poliorcetes was no loss irlorions, than the defence of 
the same citv against the Turks in later times by the 
knights of St. .Tohn. But Ithodes could yet boast 
of a better and far rarer glory, in the justice and 
mutual kindness which distinguished her political 
institutions, and the social relations of her citizens''^' ; 
and, above all, in that virtue, .so rare in every age, 
and almost unknown to the nations of antiquity, a 
spirit of general benevolence, and of forbearance 
even towards enemies. The naval power of Rhodes 
was great, but it was employed, not for purposes of 
ambition, but to put down ]>iracy''’. And in the 
heat of the groat siege of their city, when Demetrius 
did not scruple to employ against them the pirates 
whose crimes they had repressed, and when a thousand 
shij^s, belonging to merchants of various nations, had 
come to the siege, like eagles to the carcase, to make 
their profit out of the expected plunder of the town, 
and out of the sale of its citizens as slaves, this 
noble p^ple rejected with indignation the proposal 
of some ill-judging orators, to pull down the statues 
of Antigonus and Demetrius and resolved that 
their present hostility to those princes should not 
tempt them to destroy the memorials of their former 
friendship. The Rhodians, in the midst of a struggle 

3' Strabo, XIV. p. 652, 653, Diodorus, XX. 81. Strabo, 

TToXireiiopei/i; KaWia-ra tS>v ‘EXXij- XIV. p. G52. 
va>v, is the character given of’ ^ Diodorus, XX. 82, 83.' 

Rhodes by.Diodorus, XX. 81. Diodorus, XX. 93. 
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Sxv death, allowed the statues of their ene- 

' — ■' — ' mies to stand uninjured in the heart of their city- 
The Romans, after all danger to themselves was 
over, could murder in cold blood the Sainnite gene- 
ral, C. Pontius, to whom they owed not only the 
respect due to a brave enemy, but gratitude for the 
generosity with which he had treated them in his 
day of victory. 

Theiitera- I havG thus attempted to ffive a shetch of the 
petifKi has state of Asia in the 125th Olvmpiad : but it should 

almost j r ^ 

he remembered, that although the Greek literature 
of this period was very voluminous, yet it has so 
entirely perished, that hardly a single writer has 
escaped the wreck. Thus we know scarcely more of 
Greece and Asia in the middle of the fifth century 
of Rome, than wc know of Rome itself; that is, 
we have in both cases the skeleton of political and 
military events, hut w'e have no contemporary pic- 
tures of the real state of either nation. Almost the 
sole remains of the Greek literature of this period 
are, perhaps, that treatise on public economy or 
finance, which has been falsely ascribed to AHstotle^’, 
and the corrupt fragments of Dictcarchus, a scholar 
of Aristotle, and a friend of Theophrastus, on the 


** That it U not Aristolle’a work, 
aroms to me certain ; but 1 do not 
lliink tliat it can be much lalct 
than Aristotle’s aso, for the writer 
ajipears to regard tho dominion of 
Alexander as aldl being one po- 
serned by the king, with his ea- 
t raj's In the 8C\cral nrosinees; a 
notion which certainly may ha%e 


outlasted the life of Alexander 
himself, for his generals for sere* 
ml jears professed to be the sub- 
jects of his infant son, but which 
must ha'c passed aw ay, at any rate 
within a Ibw years, when the ^ne* 
mis assumed severally the kingly 
diadem. 
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topognipliy of Greece. And not. only the eonlein- 
porary, but the later literature, which might have ' ’■ * 

illustrated these limes, has also for the most part 
perished; the entire and connected history of Dio- 
dorus ends for ns with the 11 0th Olymjnnd, and the 
history of the subsequent years can be gleaned only 
from scattered and meam'e sources ; from one or 

O 

two of the lives of Plutarch, from .lust in’s abridg- 
ment, from the mere sketches contained in Appian, 
and from the fragments of the chronologers, whi(4i 
arc exclusively chronological, ])rcscrvcd to ns by 
Eusebius, 

The names of Sicilv, of Syracuse, and of Aga- 
thocles, arc never once mentioned in the ninth and "'"‘i 
tenth books of Livv, while he is giving the liistory '4'’' , 

•' no J niiMclv till’ 

of the second and third Samnito wars; nor would 
any one suspect from his narrativ(!, that tiu're had 
existed during a period of twenty-f;ight years, from 
436 to about 464 or 465^', separated from Italy only 
by a narrow strait, one of the gr(;;itest ])owers and 
one of the most remarkable men to ])e found at that 
time in the world. But this is merely one of the 
consequences of the absence of all Pomaii historians 


^ .The beginning of Apatliocles* 
dominion is placed by Diodorus 
jn Olymp. 115-4, whicli, accord- 
ing to his synchronism, is the 
year of the consulship of M, Fos- 
hus and L. Plautius, and the ninth 
of the second Sarnnite tvar. 
nis death cannot be determined 
exactly, because of the confusions 
and different systems of the Ro- 
man chronoiogy. It would fall in 

VOL. II. 


Olymp. 122-1, or ii.c. 289 ; hut 
wlictlicr lliat year would coinculc 
with the eonstdship of M- Valerius 
and Q. Cmdicius, one yey 
the end of the third Samnitc 
or with one of the two 
cons(ilshi[)s, it i** ’ v„c£l in 

certainly. Agat iioclcs „ 

all twenty-eight yem-H. J’’' 

rus, XXI. 12. hiaf,'"'. Ill 
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\\\v contemporary ■with the fifth century. Livy did and 
' — — ' could only copy the annalists of the se-senth, or of 
the middle of the sixth century, and the very oldest 
of these, separated by an intenal of a hundred years 
from the Samnitc wars, and having no original his- 
torian older than themselves, did but put together 
such memorials of the past as happened to be still 
floating on the stream of time, stones •which had 
chanced to be preserved in particular families, or 
which had lived in the remembrance of men gene- 
rally Thus, as I have before obseried, the military 
history of the Saranite wars is often utterly inov- 
phcahle the detail of marches, the objects aimed 
at m each campaign, the combinations of the gene- 
rals, and the exact amount of their success, are lost 
in oblivion, but particular e^ent8 are sometinios 
guen in great detail, and anecdotes of rcmarhablo 
men lia\e been preseiaed, ■nhile their connexion with 
each other has perished Agathoclcs ne\er made 
■war -nitli the Romans, and bis name tberoforc did 
not occur in the triumphal Fasti of anj great Roman 
familj What uneasiness his poncr ga^c to the 
senate, hon gladly they must have seen his arms 
employed m Afnca^*, how anxiously they mustha^o 
Matched liis moiemonts, ■when Ins fleet invaded and 
conquered the Lipancan islands '*, or when ho crossed 
the Ionian gulf, and defended Corey ra mth success 


Dunn? four years from in the second Sammte war 
Ol^nj) 117*1 to Ohmp 118-2 In Olytnp 119 1 the last 
itcluM\c (hat dunn? the year of tic «cconI Sammte war 
Flruscan coinpaijns of Q (abius Diodorus \\ 101 
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ae-ainst the power of Cassander ; above all, when chap. 

^ ^ XXXV 

he actuall}’- landed in Italy, with Etruscan and — v — ^ 
Ligurian soldiers in his service, and formed an 
alliance Avith the Apulians and Peucetians or Pedi- 
culans^®, to assist him in his conquest of Bruttium: 
this no Roman tradition recorded, and therefore no 
later annalist has mentioned ; but they who can 
represent to themselves the necessary relations of 
events, can have no difficulty in conceiving its 
reality. 

It is mentioned also, that Agathocles in his 
African AA-ars had many Samnite soldiers in his army, nawLf of “ 
as well as Etruscans, and in the year 446 or 447 
an Etruscan fleet of eighteen ships came to • his 
relief at Syracuse, when he AA'^as blockaded by the 
Carthaginians, and enabled him to defeat the enemy 
and effect his passage once more to Africa. This 
Avas three or four years before the end of the second 
Samnite war, and just after the submission of the 
principal Etruscan states to Rome, in consequence of 
the great successes of Q. Fabius. We are told also, 
that at one time the Taren tines applied to him to 

command their forces against the Messapians and 
Lucanians, and that he went over to Italy accord- 
ingly, which, though the date is not mentioned. 

In the 120th Olympiad, but after his expedition to Corcyra. 
the exact year is not known, and Diodorus, Fragra. Hoeschel. XXL 
therefore, somewhere about the 3, 4, 

beginning of the third Samnite Diodorus, XX. 11. 64. 

^ war. Diodorus, XXI. 2. Fragm. j^jodorus, XX. 61. In Olymp. 

Hoeschel. Compare also Fragm. 118-2. 

Vatican. XXL 2. « Strabo, VI. p. 280. 

About the same period, just 

E e 2 
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xxxv. taken place in the latter part of his reign, 

' ' ’ Y’hen he was makin" -war upon the Bruttians; that 

• is, as nearly as we can fix it, in the 120th or 121st 
Olympiad, whilst the third Saninite war was raging. 
It is strange, that neither the Samnites nor the 
Etruscans ever asked him to aid them against Rome, 
or, if they did, that he should not have been tempted 
to engage in so great a contest. But the nearer 
interest of humbling the Carthaginians, and of esta- 
blishing his power on the south coast of Italy, pre- 
vented him from penetrating tlirough the straits of 
Messana, and sending a fleet to the mouth of the 
Tiber. And, no doubt, if he had attacked the Ro- 
mans, they would have formed a close alliance with 
Carthage against him, as they did shortly afterwards 
against Pyrrhus ; nay, it is probable that the renewal 
of the old league between the two countries, which 
took place in 448 may have been caused in some 
degree by their common fear of Agatlioclcs, who 
had at that period finally evacuated Africa, hut had 
not yet made peace with Carthage. 

Distmted Agatlioclcs dicd in the last year of the 122n(l 
siciiyduring Olympiad, about three years after the end of the 
meirTii- third Samnito war. Had he lived fifty years earlier, 
latYryeatt. hc, Iikc Dionysius, wouW have been known by no 
other title than that of t)'nmt; but now the succes- 
sors of Alexander had accustomed men to tolerate 
the name of king in persons who had no hereditary 
right to their thrones; and Agathocles ccrtniiilyns 


»• Lirr. IX. 43. 
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well deserved the title as Lysimachus, or the ruffian 
Cassander. Polybius accused Timseus of calum- 
niating him; but surely his own character of him 
must be no less exaggerated on the other side, when 
he says"’, that although in the beginning of his 
career he was most bloody, yet when he had once 
firmly established his power, he became the gentlest 
and mildest of men. Like Augustus, he was too 
wise to indulge in needless cruelty ; but his later life 
was not so peaceful as that of Augustus, and when- 
ever either cruelty or treachery seemed likely to be 
useful, he indulged in both without scruple. The 
devastation and misery of Sicily during his reign 
must have been extreme. Dinocrates, a Syracusan 
exile was at the head of an army of 20,000 foot 
and 3000 horse, and had made himself master of 
several cities, and so well was he satisfied with his 
buccaneer condition, that he rejected Agathocles’ 
offer of allowing hini to return to Syracuse, and of 
abdicating his own dominion that the exiles might 
return freely. Then Agathocles called the Cartha- 
ginians over to put Dinocrates down, and gave up 
to them as the price of their aid all the cities which 
they had formerly possessed in Sicily. The exiles 
were afterwards defeated, and Dinocrates was now 
glad to make his submission ; and from this time, 
A.u.c. 449, w>'e hear of no further civil wars or mas- 
sacres in Sicily, till the period immediately preceding 
Agathocles’ death, which took place sixteen or seven- 

si Polybius, IX. 23. *3 Diodorus, XX. 89, 90. 

52 Diodorus, XX. 77, 78. 
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CHAP teen years later. But his last days vreie full of 
' — — ^ misery. His son Agatliocles "was murdered by his 
grandson Archagathus, and the old tjrant, -nho ■uas 
no^\ reduced almost to the bunk of the gra^e by a 
painful and hopeless disorder, dreaded lest Archa- 
gathus should murder the rest of his famil} as soon 
as he should himself be no more. Accordingly he 
lesohed to send his wife Te\ena®“, with his two 
young sons, and all his treasure, to Eg)pt, her native 
country, whilst he him‘5elf should be left alone to 
die. On his death the old democracy ** *** was restored 
without a struggle, his property was confiscated, and 
his statues thrown down But it was a dcmocmcy 
in name onlj, for wc find that the same man, Hi- 
cetas, was continued in the office of captain-general 
for the next nine years successuely ; and so long a 
term of military command m times of cn il and foreign 
war was equivalent to a despotism or tyranny. 

At the moment of Agatliocles’ dea1;h, there was 

nmutcl _ I 

tieincr 0 S^racusun arm) m the field, consisting as usual 
n^Tieychicfl) of mcrcenaTics and commanded by the 
mna t) rant’s grandson, Arcliagathus. But Mtonon, wlio 
is said m Diodorus’ account to lia\o poisoned Aga- 
thoclcs, and who was now with the arm} of Aicha- 

** Diodorus, X\I 12 Frasm Agathocics, which Diodorus has 
Hocschcl copied apparently from TimTius 

** Justin, XXIII 2 The no ” Diodorus, Iragm Hocschcl 
count of the partinjr between \\I 12 

Agnthoclos and his familj ts |.iifcn Diodorus Frtigin Hocschcl 
hj Justin with much •implieity X\Il C His expressions are, 
and good fe<.lin,r» and it ts much *I««Tns twin SivoffTsioas— •««: 

to his crcilit that he preferred this pJXXfToj npnmSor 
etor^ to the horrthlo and tneredt* Diodorus, Fragm Hotsclicl 
hlc talcs about the last daja of X\1 12, IS 
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gathiiSj contrived to murder Archagatlius, and to get 
tlie army into his own hands. He then attempted ' — — 
to get possession of Syracuse, and to make himself 
tyrant, and finding himself resisted by the new 
government and the captain-general Hicetas, he 
too called in the Carthaginians. Syracuse was quite 
unable to resist, and submitted to the terras which 
they imposed. They gave 400 hostages, and con- 
sented to receive back all the exiles, under which 
term all Mrenon’s army were included. What was 
become of Msenon himself we know not ; but the 
mercenaries, being mostly Samnite or Lucanian 
foreigners, were still looked upon as an inferior caste 
to the old Syracusan citizens; and as these last 
formed the majority of the people, none of the new 
citizens could ever get access to any public office. 

This led to fresh disturbances, but at last the 
strangers agreed to sell their properties ■within a 
certain time,* and to leave Sicily. They accord- 
ingly came to ilessana " in order to cross tiie strait 
and return to Italy ; but, being admitted into the 
city, they rose by night and massacred the principal 
inhabitants, and kept the women and the city for 
themselves. From this time forwards the inha- 
bitants of Messana were kno'wn by the name of 
!?ilamertini. sons of ]Mamers or iMars. that beino- the 
name by which these Italian soldiers of fortune had 
been used to call themselves. 

TMiile Messana had thus fallen into the hands of 

Diodorus, Frs^ni. Hoeschel. XXI. 13. Poljhins, I. 7. 
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XXXV ^ barbarian soldiery, tbe condition of the rest of 
— ' Sicily was scarcely happier. Hicetas had the power 
of a tjrant in Syracuse, Pbintias®® -N^as tyrant in 
Agrigeutum, Tyndarion in Tauromeniiim, Heraclides 
in Leontini, and other men whose names have not 
reached posterity exercised the same dominion in 
the smaller cities. Ilicetas and Phintias made war 
upon each other, made plundering inroads into each 
other’s territories, and mutually reduced the frontier 
districts to a state of utter desolation. Gela was 
destrojed by Phintias, and its inhabitants remo\ed 
to a now town which ho founded on the coast near 
the mouth of the Himcra, and called after his own 
name. And the Mamortines a\ailcd themseUesof 
all this misery to extend their own power, even to 
the opposite side of the island ; they sacked Cama- 
rina andGela^', wbicli had been again partially inha- 
bited after its destruction by Phintias, and obliged 
‘sc\eral of the Greek cities to pay them tribute. 
Thus the Greek power in Sicil), which had been so 
formidable under Agathoolcs, was now quite pro- 
strated, and the whole island seemed likely to 
hccoino the spoil of the Carthaginians and !Mamcr- 
tincs. This course of c\cnts on one side of the 
strait, and the extension of the Poinan dominion n 
few jears later to the extreme coast of Bruttium on 
Iho other side, tcndctl ine^itahly to bring about a 
collision between Rome and Carthage, such as Pu- 
rlins foretold when he found it impossible to TO\i\c 

“ DioJoruj, Frajm. IIocsclicl. " Diodoruj, Fragm. noojcficl. 

XXII •-Ml. XMlI.e. Folyliui. 1.8 
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and consolidate tlie Greek interest, and restore in a 
manner the dominion of Agatliocles. ' — ' 

Arid now, before I speak of Pyrrhus himself and Greece 
the fortunes of his early years, we must turn our 
eyes to Greece, the worn out and cast off skin from ^'“iGrceks 
which the living serpent had gone forth to carry his Ionian j^oko 
youth and vigour to other lauds. Greek power, 

Greek energy, Greek genius, might now be found Scicucus. 
indeed any where rather than in Greece. Drained 
of all its noblest spirits, for so hopeless was the 
prospect at home, that any foreign service offered 
a temptation to the Greek youth to enter it ; yet 
exposed to the miseries of war, and eagerly con- 
tended for by rival sovereigns, because its possession 
was still thought the most glorious part of every 
dominion ; mocked by every despot in turn with 
offers of liberty, yet as soon as it was delivered from 
the yoke of one, condemned under some pretence to 
receive the garrison of another into its citadels ; 

Greece, in the middle of the fifth century of Pome, 
seemed utterly exhausted, and lay almost as dead. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes had retained his hold upon it 
after his Asiatic dominion had been lost by the 
event of the battle of Ipsus ; and even when he 
himself engaged in his last desperate attempt upon 
Asia, and whilst he was passing the last years of his 
life as a prisoner in the hands of Seleucus, Greece 
was still, for the most part, under the power of his 
son Antigonus Gonatas. But upon the death of 


Diodorus, XX. 40. 
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CHAP Scleucus Nicator, ■when Antigonus was disputing 

the so\ereignty of hlacedonia with Ptolemy Corau- 

nus, Seleucus' murderer, the Greeks made a feeble 
attempt to assert their libertj Sparta once more 
appeared at the head of the national confederacy, 
and Areus the Spartan king ^yas entrusted with the 
conduct of the war The Greeks attacked iCtoha, 
which appears at this time to ha\c been m alliance 
with Antigonu*!, but they were repulsed with lo«5S, 
and then, as usual, jealous) broke out, and the con- 
fedcrac) was soon di^sohed Yet, almost imme- 
diatel) afterwards, there was formed the first germ 
of a new confederacy, which existed from this time 
forwards till tlio total extinction of Grecian inde- 
pendence, and in which there was revned a faint 
image of the ancient glory of Greece, the pale INIar- 
tmmas summer of her closing jear Tins eonfe- 
deraej was the famous Adman or Adman league 
^prouion The Achaiaii name is conspicuous in the heroic 
i Wan ages of Greece, and m her last decline, but during 
the period of her greatness is scared) c\cr brought 
before our notice The towns of Acbaia were small 
and unimportant, and the people Incd for man) 
generations m bapp) obscurit) , but after the death 
of Ptolcm) Ccraunuo, when dread of a Gauh«h 
iinasion kindled a genera! spirit of exertion, and 
when Antigonus was like!) to ha\c sufiicient cm- 
plo)mont on the side of Macedonia, four Achiaii 
cities I))nic, Patru, Tnt ea, and Phiro, formed a 


Justin \Mt. ! 
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federal union for their mutual defence 
to the constitution of the league, each member was ' '' — ' 

to appoint in succession, year by year, two captains- 
general and one secretary, or civil minister, to con- 
duct the affairs of the union- These four states, like 
the forest cantons of Switzerland, were the original 
members, and in a manner the founders of the con- 
federacy ; and at the period of Pyrrhus’ invasion of 
Italy, it consisted of these alone. 

It is not possible to discover the condition of the The cities of 

l'*clopon- 

several states of Greece, however much their ancient nesusmostiy 

held m sub- 


fame must excite an interest, even for their last V 

tyrants. 

decay. But generally they were subjected to the 
Macedonian king Antigouus either directly, by 
having a Macedonian garrison in their citadels, or 
indirectly, as being ruled by a tyrant from among 
their own people, who for his ovm sake upheld the 
Macedonian supremacy. Sicyon had been go- 
verned by various tyrants ever since it had been 
taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, when he destroyed 
the lower town, and removed the whole population 
within the precincts of the old citadel. Megalo- 
polis about this time must have been under the 


Polybius, II. 43. 

“ Polybius, II. 41. IX. 29. 

Diodorus, XX. 102. Plu- 
tarch, Aratus, 9. He says that 
when Aratus delivered Sicyon in 
251 E.c. some of the exiles whom 
he then restored had been in 
banishment fifty years. And Ci- 
cero, cop 3 dng from the same 
source however, namely, Aratus’ 
own -memoirs, says the same 


thing. De Officiis, II. 23. 

Pausanias, VIII. 27. He 
puts Aristodemus however too 
early, when he saj's that he be- 
came tj'rant soon after the Lamian 
war, and confounds Acrotatus, son 
of Areus, with Acrotatus, son of 
Cleomenes. In 318 b.c. Megalo- 
polis was governed by a strict oli- 
garchy. See Diodorus, XVIII. 
68. Compare Polybius, X. 25. 
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CHAP, (lomimon of its tyrant Aristodemus of Phigalea, 
V — ' -who owed his elevation to factions in the oligarcliy 
by which the city had been before governed. In 
Argos Aristippus had the ascendancy, through the 
support of king Antigonus. The Acropolis of Co- 
rinth was held by one Alexander (we know not 
when or by w’hat means he won it), and the strength 
of the place enabled him to enjoy a certain degree 
of independence; so that, after his death, Antigonus 
was obliged to employ stratagem in order to get it 
for himself out of the hands of Alexander’s widow, 
Nicrca. Society was generally in a state of dis- 
order, robbery and plundering forays were almost 
universal, and Greece could no longer boast that 
she had banished tbo practice of carrying arms in 
peace ; for men now went armed so commonly, 
that conspirators could meet and ann themselves in 
open day without exciting any suspicion. 

Owe”' Something more of life was to bo soon in the 
states to the north of the istlimus of Corinth. 
‘When the Gauls invaded Greece in the second year 
of the 125th Olympiad, Athens, !Megara, Bocotia, 
Piiocis, Locris, and iEtolia sent a confederate army 
to Therniopylfc to oppose them ; and the Bcootian 
force” amounted to 10,000 heavy-armed Infantry, 
and 500 horse, a number equal to that uln'ch won 
the battle of Dclium against tbo whole power of 
Athens in tbo Peloponnesian war. Thebes bad 
twice revolted from Demetrius Poliorcotos, and had 

IMutarrh, I’y'rbu*, 30. I’tutardi, Aratm, C. 

^ riutarch, Araliu, 10, 17» 1‘auMn’iM, X. 20 . 
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been twice reduced by him and after his second 
conquest of it he had pnllcd down its walls and 
left it defenceless. Antigoiuis Gonatas retained 
possession of it till he succeeded in establishing 
himself in ^Macedonia ; then his hold upon southern 
Greece was relaxed, except on those cities where ho 
still hept a garrison of his soldiers, or where a t^'rant 
who looked to him for jn-otection governed almost 
as his oflicer. But Bocotia seems to have been left 
to itself, with nearly its old constitution; according 
to which Thebes enjoyed a certain supremacy over 
the other cities, but nothing like that dominion 
which she had claimed in the days of her greatness. 
The country was safe and flourishing M’hen com- 
pared with Peloponnesus, and Tanagra is mentioned 
as a place at once prosperous and deserving its ])ros- 
perity ; its citizens were wealthy, yet simple in their 
manners, just and hospitable. Thebes on the con- 
trary is described as a scene of utter anarchy ; acts 
of violence were constantly committed with impu- 
nity, and justice was so evaded or overborne by vio- 
lence, that twenty-five or oven thirty years some- 


Plutarch, Demetrius, 39, 40. 

Diodorus, Fragm. Ilocschcl. 
XXL 10. 

Dicaearchus, Stat. Grace, p. 1 3, 
ed. Hudson. The inscriptions of 
this period show that there was 
still a government for all Boeotia, 
Koivbv TLafi^oLcoTcbv (rvvedpiov, and 
Boeotarchs, as in ancient times ; 
there was also a magistrate called 
ap)(<£lV ev KOlVa BoiCOTcbv, or np)(KV 
Boicorot?, who seems to have been 
the head of the Boeotarchs, and 
of whom there is no mention, 


I believe, in the older constitution. 
Bbckh thinks that it was one of 
the prerogatives of Thebes, that 
this magistrate should be alwa^'s a 
Theban. Corpus Inscriptt. Vol. I. 
p. 729. 

'* Polybius, XX. 6. Dicmarchus, 
Stat. Grmc. p. 15, et seqq. Hud- 
son. The text in these fragments 
of Dicmarchus is often hopelessly 
corrupt; but they seem also, in- 
dependently of such faults, to have 
been interpolated by some more 
modern writer, or rather their 
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\\\\ Pirajiis were in the power of a foreign prmcc, 

' — •- — ' Athens could lia\o no independent national ex- 
istence In the year of Rome 447, three jears 
before the end of the second Samnite nar, Ca'^san- 
der’s garrisons were driven out by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes®, the old democracy was restored, and the 
Athenians nere declared to be free But it vas 
onl) a shadow of the “fierce democratic,’ and of 
the real freedom of the da^s of Penclcs and De- 
mosthenes The utmost basene‘5s of flatter) was 
laMshed on Demetrius, such flattery as was incom- 
patible Hith any self-respect, and Hindi confessed 
that Athens Has dependent*’ for the greatest national 
ble<!sing«, not on itself, but on foreign aid 

Demetnu* A fcw )cars afterwards, when his fortune was 

occ pM ruined b\ the c\ent of the battle of Insus, the 

Atlcni*nl - , , , 

lie Ml e Athenians refused to rccci\c him mto tlioir cit) , 

n-iMJme 

0 ti igir and this «!0 stung him, that when Ins aluurs began to 

riiont. O' o 

mend, ho laid siege to Athens, and haMng obliged 
it to surrender, ho not onl) occupied Pircus and 
Mun)chia, but put a garrison into the cit) it^df, 
con>crting the lull** of the Museum into a jSIace- 

** Iliodoruf XX 45 40 Whicli at JotcswiI! deiccndj on 

\\lo can help remember- rdionatop 
inff Mr Mordswortln bcautif I • • • • • 

Ail! that a conquerors uont 
ilioiil 1 be 80 dear ! 

So je prop All I that a I oou coil! »1 e ! i icli 

Son? of tic Irarc who louglit at npturo njo^sl 

Marall on 1 A pift of ll at wl ich Is not to bo 

a our fHjlle *|inl» Greece 1 cr viren 
I nd I alb bowe 1 all the I Icnde 1 powers of 

Aiifthewrealb ofl berty tlcrcon wrtli ai lleaicn" 

Mould fn itiLlf as »mootf Iras a 
flou I ** llutari! Uetnefr Sa 51 

Faiuaniat 1 
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clonian citadel. It Avas recovered again, 'Nvlieii lie 
had been driven out of ]\'Iaccdonia by Lysimacluis ' — — 
and Pyrrhus, by one of the last successful efforts of 
Athenian valour. Olympiodorus 'svho had already 
acquired the reputation of a soldier and a general, 
led the whole population of Athens into the field ; 
he defeated the Macedonians, stormed the Museum, 
and delivered Piraius and Munychia. This was in 
the second year of the 123rd 01)Tnpiad: so that 
when Pyrrhus sailed for Italy seven years afterwards, 

Athens was really independent ; for she had gained 
her freedom, not by the gift of another, but by her 
ovii sword. 

This, however, was almost a solitary gleam of light 
amidst the prevailing darkness. In general there 
were neither soldiers, statesmen, nor orators now to Epicums. 
be found in Athens. The great tragedians had long 
since become extinct; and Thucydides has neither 
in his own country, whether free or in subjection, 
nor in any other country or age of the world, found 
a successor to rival him. Plato’s divine voice was 
silent, and the “Master of the Wise®®” had left 
none to inherit his acuteness, his boundless know- 
ledge, and his manly judgment, at once so practical 
and so profound. The theatre, indeed, could boast 
of excellence, but it was only in the new comedy, 
the sickliest refinement of the drama, and a sure 
mark of a declining age. Still there was intellec- 
tual life of no common kind existing at this time in 


Plutarch, Demetr. 46. Pau- 
sanias, I. 26. 


86 tc yj(jj >} maestro di color chc sanno 
Seder tra filosofica famiglia.” 

Dante, Inferno, IV. 

F f 
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Athens. There were now living and teaching \\itliin 
— ' her walls, two men whose doctrines in philosophy 
were destined to influence most widely and lastingly 
the characters and conduct of their fellow-creature*’, 
the founders of the two great ri\al sects of the later 
age of the Roman republic, — Epicurus and Zeno. 
jEtoua But Bceotia and Athens were no lonsror the nrin- 

Its bands of o J 

adTmturen cipal pow 61*3 of northern Greece ; the half-barbarous 
ratw” ^tolians had risen to such an eminence, that we find 
them able, at a somewhat later period, to contend 
single-handed w itU the kingdom of INIacedon. Their 
country was still, as in the da}s of Thuc}dides, 
separated from Acamania” by the Achclous, and 
stretched in length from the shores of the Gulf of 
Corinth to those of the Malian Bay, at the back of 
LocrU, Doris, and Phocis. But a sort of federal 
go^ornraent succeeded, in later times, to the multi- 
tude of scattered and independent ^illages which 
formerly composed tho iCtolian nation ; a general 
assembly of deputies from all the jEtolian towns met 
c> ery ) car at Thermura to elect a captnin-gcncral a 


It iiad, howcYcr, acquired »c- 
vc»1 towns situated In its nciglw 
liourhood which had fonncrljr 
been indcjwndcnt The date of 
these several acquisitions is diffi- 
cult to fix precuclr The iCto* 
Iians had occupied the famous 


the cause or pretence of « pencral 
Bttack ujion them \iy the Pelopon- 
nesian CirerVs under the sopre- 
tnacy of Sparta. Ilul In this new 
sacred war, the suihon of the sa- 
cnictro were more rortunale than 
the Pboclaas of old, and the iClo- 


lians repelled their assailants with 
great loss Juitm, XXIV. 1. 
About the same time, m tho year 
beforo the Gaulish invasion, the 
iEtoIiana obtained posses ton of 
Hcraclca in Trachinia Pausaniai, 
X 20, Jo At a later period. 
Naupactus was become an /Ttu- 
Iian town, but we do not know 
when it was conquered. 

* Polyhus. \.ti XXIt 13. 
J 10 The csptain.gcneral and se- 
creiary were officers alio of the 
Achnan league Whether tho 
A.totuin league was formed on 
the Acliuran model, or whether It 
riuted earlier, we cannot tell 
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master of tlie liorse, and a secretary for the general 
government of the confederacy; great fairs®® and 
festivals, to which the people came up from all parts 
of the country, were held at the same place; and 
Thermum thus grew in wealth and magnificence, and 
its houses became noted for the magnificence of 
their furniture, as the inhabitants, on these great oc- 
casions, opened their doors to receive all comers, 
with a hospitality not common in Greece since the 
heroic ages. But there were other points in which 
the • Jitolians equally retained the habits of an early 
state of society ; in the best days of Grecian civili- 
zation, when life and property were scarcely less 
secure at Athens than they are at this day in the 
best governed countries of Europe, the jEtolians 
went always armed ; and the character of a robber 
was still deemed honourable amongst them, as it 
had been in all parts of Greece in the Homeric age. 
As the nation became more powerful, this spirit was 
displayed on a larger scale, and JEtolian adventurers, 
countenanced, but not paid or organized, by the 
national government, made plundering expeditions 
on their own account both by land' and sea, and were 
not very scrupulous in their choice of the objects of 
their attack. These adventurers were called “ pi- 
rates,” TTHparai, a name®’ which occurs in the written 

dyopa'i Kui Travrjyvpeis, Polyb. that the towns in ^tolia were still 
V. 1. These fairs and religious little better than villages, so as to 
festivals, held along with the as- have but few shops for the regular 
semblies for political purposes, supply of commodities, 
remind us of the great Etruscan Thucydides, I. 5. 

assemblies at the temple of Vol- Polybius, IV. 3. 6. Valcke- 

tumna. The fairs seem to imply naer says that the word miparTis 

F f 2 
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chap language of Greece for the first time about this 
' — V — ' period, 'uhen the long ■wars bet-ween Alexander’s 
successors and the general decline of good govern- 
ment had multiplied the number of such marauders. 
Snflr iEtolians will play an important part herc- 

TEtoiia. after in this history, when their quarrels "uith Jlace- 
don and the Achjean league led them to conclude an 
alliance ■with Rome, and to array themselves ndtli 
the Roman armies on their 6rst crossing the sea, to 
carry on war in Greece. At present their place in 
the Greek political system seems not to ha\c been 
definitely fixed ; they were in alliance with Antigo- 
nus Gonatas " before he obtained possession of JMa- 
cedon, at the time when tbeir occupation of the 
Cirrhasan plain imohed them in a sacred war with 
Peloponnesus, and thej were also the allies of P)t- 
rhus and the Epirots; but tbeir peculiar hostility to 
Macodon and to the Aclijcans had not as yet been 
called into existence. Poljbius, from %\liom wc de- 
rive most of our knowledge of them, nas too much 
their enemy to do them full justice; and on the 
great occasion of the Gaulish invasion of Greece, 
thO} performed their duty nobl},and no state served 


occurs, for iho first time !n the sor- The Greek translators of the Bible 
^itinjGrccVlitcniture.mthcScjv could not have got the wonl from 
tuagint translation of the Bible old Greece, but the robber popu- 
Tlicrc It IS to bo found in Job latmn of tsauna and Cilicia, who 
xxT. 3, and Ilosca si 10. in made the name of pirate so fi* 
both instances, I think, signifying nious about two centuries aacr* 
a robber by land rather than br wards, had probably alriady be- 
sca And in rripcTr^/n'ii' Is used gun to be troiibloHoinc. and to 
in Genesis xlix I'J Tlius the molest the rgyrpliati merchant 
Scholiast on I’liidar, Bvlh fJ, veurl* 

aayt that trn/xtrat properly tntant ** Juitm.XXlV 1 DionCav 
ol «V 6A? aoioipyoirTrc ^'ee aius, 1 rsgm I’eiresc XX\IX 
ValcLcnaer on Atnmontus, p 101 
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tlie common cause more bravely or more effectually. 
Yet a people who made plunder their glory can have 
had little true greatness ; and it must have been an 
evil time for Greece, when the JEtolians became one 
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of the most powerful and most famous of the Gre- 
cian states. 


Northward of the Ambracian gulf, and lying Epirus, its 

o ^ JO vanous 

without the limits of ancient as of modern Greece, 

’ manner of 


the various Epirot tribes occupied the coast of the “d 

J- A early history 

Ionian Sea as far as the Acroceraunian promontory, 


reaching inland as far as the central mountains 


which turn the streams eastward and westward, and 


form the western boundary of Thessaly and Mace- 
donia. Within these limits the Molossians, Thes- 


protians, Chaonians, and many other obscurer people, 
had from the earliest times led the same life, and 


kept the same institutions. They lived mostly in 
villages or in small village-like towns, scattered 
over the mountains, in green glades opening amidst 
the forests, or along the rich valleys by which the 
mountains are in many places intersected, going al- 
ways armed, and, with the outward habits, retaining 
also much of the cruelty and faithlessness of barba- 
rians, attended by their dogs, a breed of surpassing 
excellence and maintaining themselves chiefly by 


oiKovcri Kara Kuifias, is the cha- 
racter given by Scylax of the Chao- 
nians, Thesprotians, and Molos- 
sians equally. Periplus, p. 11, 12, 
ed. Hudson. But we hear of 
some towns among them, although 
of none of any considerable size or 
importance. 


The ancient character of the 
Molossian dogs is well known. 
Mr. Hughes found them as nu- 
merous and as fierce as they were 
in ancient days ; the breed, he 
thinks, has in no respect degene- 
rated. He describes them as “ vary- 
ing in colour, through different 
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pasturage, their oxen being amongst the best of 
■which the Greehs had any knowledge. In the heart 
of their country stood the ancient temple of Dodona, 
a name famous for generations before Delphi was 
jet in existence; the earliest seat of the Grecian 
oracles, whose ministers, the Selli, a priesthood of 
austerestlife, reccixed theanswersof the god through 
no human prophet, but from the rustling %oicc of 
the sacred oaks which sheltered the temple. Tlieso 
traditions ascend to the most remote antiquity; but 
Epirus had its share also in the glories of the heroic 
age, and PjttUus the son of Achilles uas said to 
ha\o settled in the country of the Molossians after 
his return from Tro) and to ha^c been the founder 
of tbc line of Molossian kings. The go\cmmcnt, 
indeed, long bore the character of tho heroic period; 
the kings, on tlicir accession, were wont, it is said, to 
meet their assembled people atPassaron, and snore 
to go\cm according to tbc la^^s, ■nliilc the people 
swore that they would maintain tho monarcliy ac- 
cording to tho Ia^^s. In later times Epirus had be- 
come connected with Macedonia by tbc marriage of 
OljTnpias, an Epirot princess uith Philip the father 
of Alexander. Her brother, Alexander of Epirus 
was killed, as we ha^e seen, in Italy, where ho had 


thailcs, from a lUrV brotrn to a 
inpht dun, tbcir Ion- for bttn- 
TcrjT loTl, and thieVand rIiks^ i la 
»izc tlify arc about c<iusl to an 
Ln,;liih mutifT: tlicr bate a ton; 
note, dflicate car* find/ poioted. 
ms-tiifjccnt tai1,lc^ of a cnodcrate 
length, wuh a bodr niccljr rouad* 


cd and compact." Tratcl* In AI* 
ban>a.&c. \o1 I p 4S0 
** See Kruio*» Ilcllat, Vol I 
p ac8, and the auihontic* there 
quotcil 

** Faujanlaj. 1. 1! 

* riutirch, Pjrrrhut, 4 
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carried on war in defence of the Greek Italian cities ciiajp. 
ag-ainst the Lncanians ; and on his death his first ^ 
cousin yEacidcs succeeded to the throne. iEacides 
married Pthia, the daughter of ]\Ienon of Pharsalus, 
a distinguished leader in the last struggle between 
Greece and jMacedon after the death of Alexander, 
and the children of this marriage Avere two daugh- 
ters, Troias and Deidamia, and one son, Pyrrhus. 

iEacidcs had taken part Avith his cousin Olym- Eai'b’ for- 
pias^'” AA'hen Cassander Avanted to destroy all the PyrriuiB.iio 

•'is brouglit 

family of Alexander in order to scat himself on the 

^ m lllyna, 

throne of Macedon. But Cassander had tampered 
Avitb some of the Epirot chiefs ; tlie cause of Olym- 
pias was not popular, and the E])irots did not aausIi 
to be inA'olA^ed in a quarrel with the party AA’hich AA’as 
likely to be the ruling poAver in Macedon. They 
accordingly met in a general assembly, and deposed 
and banished their king, ^acides himself Avas out 
of their power, as he was still in the field on the 
frontiers of Macedonia AAnth the few soldiers Avho 
remained true to him, and his daughter Deida- 
mia was Avith 01}Tiipias. But Pyrrhus, then an 
infant, had been left at home, and the rebel chiefs 
having murdered many of his father’s friends, sought 
for him also to destroy him. He was hurried off in 


For the family of Pyrrhus, 
see Plutarch, Pyrrh. 1 . Pausanias, 
I. 11. Diodorus, XVI. 72, and 
XIX. 51. See also Justin, XVII. 
3 ; but in his account there are 
some things which might mislead ; 
as for instance he confounds Tha- 
ryntas or Tharypus, the great 


grandfather of iEacides, with Ary- 
bas his father ; and makes ^acides 
and Alexander brothers instead of 
cousins, unless by the term “ fra- 
ter" he means “frater patruelis” 
and not "frater germanus.” 

Diodorus, XIX. 36. 

100 Plutarch, Pyrrh. 2. 
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CHAP Ills nurse’s arms by a few devoted followers, and car- 
' — ».r— ' ried safely into Illyria, where Glaucias, one of the 
Illyrian kings, protected him, and as liis father was 
killed in battle soon afterwards’®*, Pyrrhus lemained 
under Glaucias’ care, and was brought up by him 
along with his own children 

hsErT or eleven jcars afterwards, when the power 

It^and Jew 0^ Cassandcr in Greece seemed to be tottering, and 
versitasain Demctrius Poliorcetcs bad re-established the demo- 
cracy at Athens, Glaucias entered Epirus with an 
armed force, and restored Pyrrhus to the throne 
But again the face of affairs changed , the great 
league between Cassander, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and 
Lysimacbus was formed, and Demetrius was obliged 
to loosen his hold on Greece, that he might help his 
father in Asia, thus Cassander’s party recovered their 
influence m Epirus, and Pyrrhus, who was still only 
se\enteen jears old, was driven a second time into 
exile He now joined Demetrius, who, besides their 
common enmity to Cassander, had married Deidamia 
Ins sister, and with him he crossed over into Asia, 
and was present at the battle of Ipsu'’ After that 
great defeat he still remnmed faithful to Demetrius, 
and went as a hostage for him'®’ into Egjpt, when 
Demetrius had concluded a separate peace with Pto- 
lemy Soter Here fortune first began to smile upon 
him , he obtained the good opinion and regard of 
Ptolemj’s queen, Berenice, and received in marriage 
Antigone, her daughter by a former husband By 


Dtodorus XIX 74 
Plutarch, Pjrrb D 


Plutarch, Pyrrh 4 
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Berenice’s assistance he -svas supplied with men and xxxv 
money, and returned once more to Epirus. His ' — - — ^ 
kinsman, Ncoptolcmus, tlie son apparently of Alex- 
ander, \Yho had died in Italy, had been placed on the 
throne, when he himself had been driven from it; 
but Neoptolemus was become unpopular, and Pyr- 
rhus found many partisans. Dreading, however, lest 
Neoptolemus should apply to some foreign prince for 
aid, he entered into a compromise Mith him and 
the two rivals agreed to share the regal power be- 
tween them. The end of such an arrangement 
could not be doubtful ; suspicions arose, and Pyrrhus 
accusing Neoptolemus of forming designs against his 
life, did himself what he charged his rival with me- 
ditating, and having treacherously murdered him, 
after having invited him to his table as a guest, he 
remained the sole sovereign of Epirus. 

His old enemy Cassander died in the first year iicintcr- 
of the 121st Olympiad, five years after the battle Jua^reisto- 
of Ipsus. Not one of Alexander’s successors had sons of Ciis- 
gamed Ins power by more or worse crimes than 
Cassander; and as his house had been founded in 
blood by the murder of Alexander’s family, so now 
in its own blood was it to perish. His sons Anti- 
pater and Alexander quarrelled for his inhe- 
ritance. Antipater murdered his own mother Thes- 
salonica, the daughter of the great Philip of Mace- 
don, and half-sister of Alexander ; and now the last 
survivor of the old royal family of the race of 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 5. apud Euseb. Chron. ed. Scaliger, 

105 Porphyry and Dexippus ; p. 58. G3. Plutarch, Pyrrh. 6. 
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Hercules Alexander liis brother applied to Pyrrhus 
' — ' — ' ior aid, and purchased it by ceding to him all that 
the Macedonian kings bad possessed on the ^vestem 
side of Greece; Tymphma and Parau®a’°®, just 
under the central ridge irhicli turns the streams to 
the two opposite seas, and Ambracia, Acarnama, 
and Amphilochia, on the northern and southern 
shores of the Ambracian gulf These were added 
permanently to the kingdom of Pyrrhus, and he 
fixed his capital at Ambracia 

r^tinciftn The price was thus pud, and Alexander drove out 
derifamiiy his hfothcr, by Pyirbus* help, and became king of 
Macedonia Antipater fled to Ljsunachus for pro- 
tection, and was aftcrnards put to death by bim'®^ 
Alexander was m bis turn murdered by Demetrius 
Pohorcete®, who after all his reverses thus esta- 


10 * Plutarch Pyrrb 6 Thepre. 
sent text reads njv t€ Nv/i^iav 
Kai rrjv irapa\iav tijt MoKcSoriar 
Palmer hart corrected 2 tvp<^ <rv 
or Tv^^amt' Instead of 
and Niebuhr %Mth no less cer 
tamty has restored napavoMn' 
far irap(Aiay Rom Geschicbfe 
Vol HI p 530 He observes 
that TrapoXiaf could only mean 
the coast I etircen Dium and the 
Stiymon which ft m abserd to 
suppose ceded to Py rrhos Tym 
phjEa and Parauma, Niebuhr adds 


Pyrrhus countries which geo^ra 
phjcally belonged more to Epirus 
than to MaccdoD and some of 
which had m earlier times been 
connected with it pol ttcally 

In Stephanus Byzant inXoofia, 
there is a quotation from Froze 

' \ ' 


cnumcratrtrg' the people of Chso- 
nia It runs Tupipuiot, TapauXiot, 
Apvpovrr where K O Muller 
corrects Tvp^ami Ilffpowatoi 
* Uber die Makedoner N S3 " 
His correction and Niebuhrs mu 
tua% confirm ono another 

Porphyry and Dcuppus 
apud Euscb pp 5S*G3 Plutarch 
Pyrrh 7 Demetnu* SC 
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blislicd Ills family on the throne of Macecloii ; and 
the bloody house of Cassandcr utterly perished. ' — 

Six or seven years afterwards the restless ambi- I’vn-i.us 

. - 7-, . * , T J . t T 

tioii of Demetrius Icaft-ued his old enemies, Seleucus, 

. ° , loses it. lie 

Ptolemy, and Jjysimachus, once more against him, Jc'trns over 

• , ° Kjiinis nnd 

and they cncouraTCd Pyrrhus to invade JMacedonia. parts of tlio 

° T-x ncighbour- 

Pyrrhus dethroned Demetrius and obtained IIOS- *^**^*^'‘ 

* , tries in 

session of a part of his dominions, the other part 

.about si.t 

being claimed by L3'simachus. But at the end of .'c^rs, 
seven months Lysimachus made himself master of 
the whole of j\faccdonia, and drove P^Trhus across 
the mountains into his native kingdom of Epirus. 

There he reigned in jicace for about six years, his 
dominions including not Epirus only, but those other 
countries which had been the price of his first inter- 
ference in the quarrels of Cassander’s sons, Tymphwa 
and Parauma, on the frontiers of Macedonia, and the 
coasts on both sides of the Ambracian gulf. He 
united himself in an alliance Yuth his neighbours 
the iEtoIians, which was renewed in the reign of his 
son. And thus he had leisure to ornament his new 
capital, Ambracia, which he enlarged by adding to 
it a new quarter"® called after his own name, and 
decorated it with an unusual number of statues and 
pictures. 

But although Pyiahus himself was reigning peace- 
ably in Epirus, yet the period which elapsed between period in 

_*' ■*. ^ 1.^1* T coun- 

his expulsion from Macedonia and his Italian expedi- tries. 


108 Plutarch, Demetrius, 44. apud Euseb. pp. 58-G3, 

Pyrrh. 11. See Polybius, XXII. 10. 13. 

109 Porphyry and Dexippus, 
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Sxv marked by great revolutions elsewliere. 

' — V — ’ Ptolemy, the founder of tUe Macedonian dynasty in 
Egypt, died after a reign or dominion of forty years 
from tlie death of Alexander. Demetrius Poliorcetes 
ended liis days about the same time, after a two years* 
captivity in Syria. Lysimaebus was killed soon after- 
wards, as has been already mentioned, in a battle 
with Seleucus, and Seleucus himself, the last survivor 
of Alexander’s immediate successors, was murdered 
seven months after his victory by Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
The murderer, who was half-brother to Ptolemy Pbil- 
adelphus, the second of the Alacedonian kings of 
Egypt, took possession of the vacant throne of Mace- 
donia, and became immediately involved in war with 
Antiochus, son of Seleucus, and with Antigonus, the 
son of Demetrius ; the iiret of whom wished to re- 
venge his father’s death, while the other was trying to 
recover Macedonia, which, as having been held by bis 
father during six or seven years, he regarded as his 
lawful inheritance. In the mean time he was actually 
the sovereign of Thessaly, and exercised a great power 
over all the states of Greece ; and was in alliance 
with Pyrrhus and the ^tolians. The Greeks, as we 
have seen, made a fruitless attempt to assert their 
independence, by attacking his allies the ./Etolians ; 
but they w’ere easily beaten, and Antigonus seems to 
have reigned without further molestation in Thessaly 
and Bccotia, whilst Ptolemy Cemunus still hold his 
ill-gotten power in ISIacedonia. 

Justin, XXIV. 1. Meroaon, opud Photium, p. 220, cd. Bolter. 
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Tilings verc in tins state vlicn ambassadors 

O 

from Tnrcntnm entreated Pyrrlius to cross over into 
Italy to protect both tbcmsclves and tlie other Greek 
cities of Italy from a barbarian enemy far more for- 
midable than the Lucanians, the old enemies of his 
kinsman Alexander. Times were now so changed, 
that the Lucanians and Samnites were leagued in 
one common cause with the Greeks, with whom they 
had been so long at enmity; the Etruscans had 
taken part also in the confederacy ; yet the united 
cUbrts of so many states were too weak to resist the 
new power which had grown up in the centre of 
Italy, and was fast arriving at the dominion of the 
whole peninsula. To conquer these fierce barba- 
rians, and to save so many Greek cities from slavery, 
was a work that well became the kinsman of the 
great Alexander, the descendant of Achilles and of 
Jiiacus. 

The prayer of the Tarentines suited well with the 
temper and the circumstances of Pyrrhus. He pro- 
mised them liis aid, and began forthwith to prepare 
for his passage to Italy, and for his war with the 
Romans. 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 13. 


CriAP. 

XXXV. 


I’yrrlnis is 
invited by 
tlic Tiivcu- 
tincs into 
luly. 
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Txxvi obliged to receive the cmtas sine snffragio, amounted 
— ^ — ' to 272,000 ^ What proportion of these were en- 
rolled in the tribes, or, m other words, enjojed the 
full rights of citizenship, we cannot tell, norlia\e we 
any means of estimating the number of the £cra- 
rians , nor again, can we draw any inference as to 
the population of the city of Rome, as distinguished 
from the country tribes , nor can we at all compute 
the proportion of sla\es at this time to freemen 
The class of oiranans, however, must have been 
greatly diminished, since freedmen and persons en- 
gaged in retail trade or manufactures had been 
em oiled in the tribes, and it could have only con- 
tained those who had^forfeited their franchise, either 
in consequence of their having incurred legal infamy> 
or by the authority of the censors 

members of the countr) tribes, of those at 
hTcounfry Mhich had been created nithin the last century, 
nbeB lived on their lands, and probably only went up to 
Rome to vote at the elections, or when any law of 
great national importance was proposed, and there 
was a powerful party opposed to its enactment 
They were also obliged to appear on the Capitol on 
the day fixed by the consuls for the enlistment of 
soldiers for the legions’ Law business might also 
call them up to Rome occasional!}, and the Roman 
games, or any other great festival, would no doubt 
draw them thither in great numbers With these 
exceptions, and when they were not serving in the 


Livy Epit XI 


* Polylius VI 19 
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legions, tlicy lived on tlicir small properties in the 
country; their business was agriculture, their recrea- '' — — ' 
tions were country sports, and their social pleasures 
were found in the meetings of their neighbours at 
seasons of festival ; at these times there would be 
dancing, music, and often some pantomimic acting, 
or some rude attempts at dramatic dialogue, one of 
the simplest and most universal amusements of the 
human mind. Tliis was enough to satisfy all their 
intellectual cravings; of the beauty of painting, 
sculpture, or architecture, of the charms of eloquence 
and of the highest poetry, of the deep interest n-hich 
can be e.xcited by inquiry into the causes of all the 
wonders around us and within us, of some of the 
highest and most indispensable enjoyments of an 
Athenian’s nature, the agricultural Romans of the 
fifth century had no notion whatsoever. 

But it was not possible that an equal simplicity 
should have c.xistecl at Rome. Their close and con- city, stu.iy 

of the latv. 

stant intercourse with other men sharpens and awa- 
kens the faculties of the inhabitants of cities ; and ti. Conm- 

caiiius, and 

country sports being by the necessity of the case ii'c oguiuii. 
denied to them, they learn earlier to value such plea- 
sures as can be supplied by the art or genius of 
man. Besides, the conduct of political affairs on a 
large scale, much more when these affairs are publicly 
discussed either in a council or in a popular assem- 
bly, cannot but create an appreciation of intellectual 
power and of eloquence ; and the multiplied trans- 
actions of civil life, leading perpetually to disputes, 
and these disputes requiring a legal decision, a know- 

VOL. II. G g 
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ledge of law became a \atuable accompli««bment, and 
tbe study of law, wbieh is as wholesome to tho 
human mind as the practice of it is often injurious 
was naturally afa\ourite pursuit with those who had 
leisure, and who wished either to gain influence or 
to render services Thus the family of the Claudii 
seem alwa^s to have aspired after civil rather than 
military distinction Appms Claudius, the censor, 
was a respectable soldier, hut he is much bettei 
known by his great public works and by his speech 
against making peace with Pyrrhus, than by his 
achie\ements in war, nay, it is said that bis ple- 
beian colleague m tbe consulship, L Volummus, 
taunted him with his legal knowledge and his elo- 
quence, as if he could only talk S and not fight The 
Claudii llowe^e^, were distinguished by their high 
iiobiht}, independently of any personal accomplish- 
ments, but the family of the Coruncami owed its 
celebnt} entirel}, so fai as appears, to their acquaint- 
ance with the law Ti Coruncanius * was consul with 
P L'Bvmus in the jear when P^nhus came into 
Italj, and was named dictator more than tluity} ears 
afterwards for the purpose of holding tlie comitn 
lie left no writings behind him, but was accustomed, 
to the very latest penod of his life, to give answers 
on points of law to all that chose to consult him , 
and his reputation arts so high, that he was the first 
plebeian® who was ever appointed to the dignitj of 

* Livy X 19 Cato Major 9 

* Pomponius do OngneJurs * Lwy Lpit Will 
$ 05 38 Cicero Brutus 14 
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pontifcx innxiimis. The Ogulnii also ajipcar to have 
been a fiimily clislinguishcd for knoM’ledge and ac- 
coinplishincnts. Two brolliers of this name were, 
as M'e liave seen, the anthor.s of the law wliich threw 
open the oflices of augur and pontifex to the com- 
mons, and afterwards in their acdileship they orna- 
mented the city with several works of art ; and one 
of them, besides his einbass)’’ to Epidaurus, already 
noticed, was sent as one of three ambassadors ' to 
Ptolemy Philadel}»hus, king of Egypt, soon after the 
retreat of Pyrrhus from Italy. 

Tlierc was as yet no regular drama, for Livius 
Andronicus did not begin to exhibit his plays till 
after the first Punic M’ar® but there were panto- 
mimic dances performed by Etruscan actors ° ; there 
were the saturic or medleys, sung and acted by 
native performers ; and there were the comic or 
satirical dialogues on some ludicrous story (fabellm 
atellana}) in which the actors were of a higher rank, 
as this entertainment was rather considered an old 
national custom than a spectacle exhibited for the 



Total nl) 
Fence 0 
litcratm 


' Dionysius, XX. 4. Fragm. 
Vatic. Valcr. Maxim. IV, 3, § 9, 

® Clinton, Fasti Hellcnici, Vol. 
HI. p. 25, n. c. 240. 

» Livy, VII. 2. 

I am not venturing to deter- 
mine the etymology of this word, 
but giving mcrel}' a description of 
the thing. “ Olim carmen quod 
ex variis poematibus eonstabat, 
satyra vocabatur, quale scripse- 
runt Pacuvius et Ennius.” Dio- 
medes. III. 9. Liv^' speaks of the 
saturse, or satyrm, as an interme- 
diate state in the dramatic art be- 

6 g 


tween the acting of regular stories, 
with a plot, and the mere rude 
sparring with coarse jests, “ versum 
incompositum temerc ac rudem ■ 
altcrnis jaciebant,” which used to 
go on between two performers. 
The saturce appear then to have 
been comic songs in regular verse, 
in which a great variety of sub- 
jects were successively noticed, 
without anj" more connexion than 
as being each of them points on 
which the hearers could be readily 
excited to laughter. 

2 
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xxxvi. amusement. There \vere no famous poets, 

' nor any Pfomer, to embody in an imperisliable form 
the poetical traditions of his country ; but there u'ere 
the natural elements of poetrj’, and the natural love 
of it; and it was long the custom at all entertain- 
ments " that each guest in his turn should sing some 
heroic song, recording the worthy deeds of some 
noble Roman. So also there was no history, but 
there was the innate desire of living in the memory 
of after-ages ; and in all the great families, panegy- 
rical orations were delivered at the funeral of each 
of their members, containing a most exaggerated 
account of his life and actions These orations 
existed in the total absence of all other statements, 
and from these chiefly the annalists of the succeeding 
century compiled their narratives; and thus every 
war is made to exhibit a series of victories, and all 
the most remarkable characters in the Roman story 
are represented as men without reproach, or of 
heroic excellence. 

Public But whilst literature was unknown, and poetry, 

amuse- , , 

raenia. The jmd CYcn tlio drama itself, were in their earliest 
efthe infancy, the Romans enjoyed witli the keenest de- 
light the sports of the circus, which resembled the 
great national games of Greece. Every year, in the 
month of September four days were devoted to the 


Cicero, Brutus, 19. 

** Cicero, Brutus, IG. LWy, 
VIII. 40.' 

The fullest work on the 
patnes of the circus, is, I suppwe, 
that of Onuphrius Panvimus, 


Onofrio Panvini.oVcronese, who 
ourished in the latter part of the 
ICih century,) published in tho 
ninth volume of Grajvius’ Collec- 
tion of Roman Antiquities. Tlic 
view of the circus and the Pala- 
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celebration of Avbat were called, iiuliflerently, tlicGreat 
or tlie Koinaii Games. Like all the spectacles of tlio 
ancient world, tliey were proj)erly a religions solcm- 
nitv, a OTcal festival in honour of the three national 
divinities of the Capitoline temple, Jupiter, Juno, 
and ]\Iinerva. On the tirst day of the festival, the 
whole ])cople went in procession" from the Capitol 
through the forum to the circus; there the sacri- 
fice was performed, and afterwards the c.xhibition of 
the various games began, which was so entirely a 
national ceremony, that the magistrate of highest 
rank who ha])poncd to he in Rome, gave the signal 
for the starting of the horses in the chariot-race. 
The circus itself was especially consecrated to the 
sun, and the colours hy which the drivers of the 
chariots were distinguished were supposed to have a 
mystical allusion to the diderent seasons". Origin- 
ally there were only two colours, white and red; the 


tine, given in Panvinius’ work, is 
curious, ns sliowing liow greatly 
Home has changed in tlic last 2j0 
years, A sliorter account may be 
found in Rosini and Demjjsicr’s 
work on Roman antiquities ; and 
the topograpliy of the circus is 
given in Bunsen and Platner’s 
description of Rome, Vol. III. p. 
91. Gibbon lias given one of liis 
live!}' and comprcliensive sketehes 
of the games of llie circus, in Ids 
account of the reign of Justinian ; 
which notices every important 
point in the subject. A repre- 
sentation of the circus is given on 
several coins, which may be seen 
in Panvinius’ work, and which 
enable us to form a sufficient no- 


tion of its appearance. The bands 
or factions of tlie drivers are no- 
ticed in numerous inscriptions, 

Tertullian, do Spoctaculis, 
VII. His enumeration of the se- 
veral parts of tlie great procession 
is full and lively. “ Do simula- 
crorum seric, de imaginum agmino, 
de curribus, de thensis, do arma- 
maxis, de sedibus, de coronis, de 
exuviis, quanta prmteroa sacra, 
quanta sacrificia prmcedanf, inter- 
cedant, succedant, quot collegia, 
quot sacerdotia, quot officia mo- 
veantur, sciunt homines illius ur- 
bis in qua dannoniorum conventus 
consedit.” 

Tertullian, ibid. VIII. IX. 


CHAP. 
XXX vr. 
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\xxvi ^ symbol of the sno^rs of winter, the other of 
' the fierj heat of summei , but two others were after- 
wards added, the spnng-like green, and the au- 
tumnal grey or blue The charioteers, who wore tho 
same colours, were called the red^ or white, or green, 
or blue band (factio), and the«je bands became m 
later times the subject of the strongest party feeling, 
for men attached themsehes either to one or the 
other, and would lm%e as little been induced to 
change their colour in tho circus as their political 
party in the Commonwealth It does not appear 
that these colours were connected with an) real 
differences, sociil or political, there were no ideas 
of which they were se\crally the symbols, and thus, 
while the Commonwealtli lasted, the bands of the 
circus seem to ha\e excited no deeper or more 
lasting interest than the wishes of their respective 
partizans for their success m the chanot-race But 
afterwards, when the emperor was known to favour 
any one colour more than another, that colour would 
naturally become the badge of his friends, and the 
opposite colour the rail) mg point of his enemies, 
and when a leal political feehng was connected with 
these s)mhols, it was not wonderful that the hands 
of the circus became truly factious, and that their 
quarrels in the lower empire should have sometimes 
deluged Constantinople with blood 
puUc ^ The Romans in tho fifth ccntiir) enjo)cd the 
ncouitem gamcs as kocnl) as their descendants undci the cm- 

Icslllt® I*",, /» I 

inaoma pctors , hut the lavish magnificence of the imperial 
circus was as )et altogetlier unknown 'NVoodcii 
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boxes’'^ siijiportcfl on poles, like the simplest form of 
a stand on an Fmglisli race-course, u'ere the best '' — — 
accommodation as yet provided for the spectators, 
and it u’as only in the fifth century that the car- 
cei’cs'' -were first erected, a line of buildings of the 
common volcanic tufo of Rome itself, extending 
along one end of the circus, each M’ith a door open- 
ing upon the course, from which the horses were 
brought out to take their jdaces before they started 
on the race. But although the works of this period 
were simjdc, yet they now began to be very nume- 
rous, and some of them were on a scale of very im- 
posing grandeur. Livy has recorded the building of 
seven new tomj)lcs’® within ton years, bctu’ccn 452 
and 462 ; for the period immediately following we 
have no detailed history, but the foundation of the 
temple of iBsculapius, about two years later, is no- 
ticed in the epitome of Livy’s eleventh book ; and 
many others may have been founded, of which we 
have no memorial. It is mentioned also, that C. 

Fabius ornamented one of these temples, that of 
Deliverance from Danger, with frescoes of his own 
execution, in consequence of which he obtained the 

Livy, I, 35. circus, dedicated to Venus (X. 

Livy, VIII. 20. Suetonius in 31); a fourth dedicated to Vic- 
Claud.21. There are representa- tory(X.33); a fifth to Jupiter the 
tions of the carccrcs in one or two Sta 3 'cr of Flight (X. 37} ; a sixth to 
of the engravings of Panvinius’ Fortis Fortune (X. 46} ; and a se- 
M'ork, copied. from antiques. yenth to Salus, or Deliverance from 

Namel 3 % ^ temple of Bellona, Danger, which was the temple 
vowed by Appius Claudius in 458 painted b 3 ' Fabius Pictor. Liv 3 ’', 

(Liv 3 % X. 19}; another of Jupiter X. 1. 

the Victorious, vowed by Q. Fa- Pliny, Histor. Natur. XXXV. 

bius in the great battle of Senti- ^19. 
num (X. 29} ; a third near the 
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\\vfi, surname of Pictor. Tlie date of the Greek artists, 
'' ' Damophilus and Gorgasus’**, who painted the fres- 

coes of the temple of Ceres, close by the circus, 
we have no means of determining; but several 
notices show that a taste for the arts uas beginning 
at this time to be felt at Rome. The colossal bronze 
statue of Jupiter, set up by Sp Carvilius in the 
Capitol, in the }ear4Cl, has been already noticed, 
as well as the famous group of the she-wolf suck- 
ling Romulus and Remus, which was placed in the 
comitium three years before. And at the same time 
a statue of J upiter in a chariot draw n by four horses*', 
the work of an Etruscan artist, and wrought in clay, 
was erected on the summit of the Capitol. 

Pomiiy The temple of Bellona, built by Appius Claudius**, 
Ike^maTki™ in fulfilment of a vow made on the field of battle, 
was decorated with a row of shields or escutcheons, 
on which were represented his several ancestors, with 
scrolls recording the offices which they had filled, 
and the triumphs which they had w'on. Whoever of 
these had been the father of a family was repre- 

“ Plmr, Hist Natur XXXV. direct testimony which ascribes 
§ 45 * tho foundation of tho temple of 

Pliny, Hist Natur XXXV. Belinna to Appius the Blind m 
5 158 458. Pliny’s own statement says, 

*• Pliny (Hist Natur XXXV. that Appius earned the figures of 
§ 2, S) ssenbes these sbieiils to kts ancestats, and scroik recard- 
tho first Appius Claudius, who was inj the offices which they bad 
consul with P. Servilius in 259 filled, to be affixed to this temple. 
But unless the words “qui con- but who could ha>o been tho an- 
sul cum Seniho fmt anno orbis ccstors of tho first Appiu«, and 
CCLIX ” are an unlucky ploss of what offices could they ha>c filled 
some Ignorant reader, as » most at Rome, when ho himself was the 
probable, they seem to show an first of his family who became a 
extraordinary carelessness ib Pliny Roman ? 
himself; for, to say nothing of tho 
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sen ted witli all liis children by his side, as in some ^Svi 
of onr own old monuments. In these and in all ' — — 
similar works, an exact likeness was considered of 
much greater importance than any excellence of art ; 
for the object desired was to transmit to posterity a 
lively image of those who had in their generation 
done honour to their name and family. For this 
purpose waxen busts, the scorn of the mere artist, 
were kept in cases ranged along the sides of the 
court in the houses of all great families : these were 
painted to the life, and being hollow, were worn like 
a mask at funerals, by some of the dependents of 
the family, who also put on the dress of the office or 
rank of him whose semblance they bore ; so that it 
seemed as if the dead were attended to his grave by 
all the members of his race of past generations, no 
less than by those who still survived. None were so 
represented who had not in their lifetime filled some 
honourable public station, and thus the number of 
images worn at any funeral was the exact measure 
of the family’s nobility. 

No other aqueduct had yet been added to that The Appian 

rOtid piivctl 

constructed by Appius Claudius in his famous cen- as far as 

' r> Bovilla;. 

sorship ; nor had any later road rivalled the magnifi- 
cence of the Appian. This was paved with lava 
in the year 461, from the temple of Mars^®, a 
little on the outside of the city w^alls, to Bovillse, at 
the foot of the Alban hills. 

23 Pliny, Hist. Natur. XXXV. § 6. Polybius, VI. 53. 

§ 4. 6. 25 Livy, X. 47. 

s-' Pliny, Hist. Natur. XXXV. 
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vvm itself "Was still confined witliin tlie Malls 

of Servius Tullms The Capitol and the Quinnal 
lulls formed its noitliern limit, and looked down 
immediately on the open space of the Campus jMar- 
tius, now co^ered with the greatest part of the 
buildings of modern Rome Art or caprice had not 
)et effaced the natural features of the ground, h) 
cutting down hills and filling up aalle}s nor had the 
mere lapse of time as yet raised the soil by con- 
tinued accumulations to a height far abo\e its ori- 
ginal le^el The hills, with their bare rocky sides 
and cohered in many parts Mith sacred gro\es, the 
remains of their primeval Moods, rose distinctly and 
boldly from the valleys betMeen them, on their 
summits Merc the principal temples and the houses 
of the noblest families, beneath Mere the narrow 
streets and lofty houses**, roofed only with MOod, of 
the more populous quarters of the city, and in the 
midst, reaching fiom the Capitoline hill to the Pala- 
^ tme, lay the comitium and the Roman forum 

m»cnpton spot SO famous Mell de'serv es to be described, 

form that MG maj conceive its principal features, and 
image to ourselves the scene as well as the actors in 
so many of the great events of the Roman history 
From the foot of the Capitoline hill ” to that of the 


Pliny XM § 00 quoting 
from Corneliua Nepo« 

'"Tie wlolc ol the following 
description of the forum is taken 
from llunson’s article m ihotlird 
volume of tl c Besd rciborg der 
Stadt Rom" The substance of 


this article has been given by its 
author in another form m a letter 
to the Cheiahcr Can na written 
in Frcticl (Home 1817^ He 
has also j rcfixcd to some impres 
sions of 1 IS German article which 
have been printed scparatelv all 
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Palatine, there ran an open space of unequal breadth, 
narrowing as it approached the Palatine, and en- 
closed on both sides between two branches of the 
Sacred Way. Its narrower end was occupied by the 
comitium, the place of meeting of the populus or 
great council of the burghers in the earliest times of 
the republic, whilst its wider extremity was the 
forum, in the stricter sense, the market-place of the 
Romans, and therefore, the natural place of meeting 
for the commons, who formed the majority of the 
Roman nation. The comitium was raised a little 
above the level of the forum, like the dais or upper 
part of our old castle and college halls, and at its 
extremity nearest the forum stood the rostra, such as 
I have already described it, facing at this period to- 
wards the comitium, so that the speakers addressed, 
not indeed the patrician multitude, as of old, but the 
senators, who had in a manner succeeded to their 


CHAP. 

XXXVI. 

— J 


the passages in the ancient writers 
which throw any light on the to- 
pography of the forum. 

Since this chapter was written, 
I have seen Nibby’s latest work 
on the topography of Rome, which 
w'as published in 1839. His plan 
of the forum differs topographi- 
cally from Bunsen’s ; he places it 
further to the west, and arranges 
the buildings differently. But his- 
torically his views are so imper- 
fect, and he follows so content- 
edly the old popular accounts, 
without the slightest knowledge, 
so far as it appears, of the light 
which Niebuhr has thrown on the 
Roman histoiy, that his topo- 
graphy is necessarily rendered of 


less value. Bunsen has had every 
advantage of local knowledge no 
less than Nibby, but with his local 
knowledge he combines other qua- 
lities which Nibby is far from pos- 
sessing equally. 

However, the general correct- 
ness of the description of the fo- 
rum in the fifth century of Rome, 
as given in the text, is independent 
of the question, whether the posi- 
tion of the forum is to be fixed a 
certain number of yards more to 
the eastward or to the westward. 
And most of those buildings, the 
site of which has been so much 
disputed, were not in e.xistencc at 
the period to which this sketch 
relates. 
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\\\u "were accustomed to stand in this part 

' — ' — ' of the assembly, immediatelj m front of the senate- 
house, ■which looked out upon the comitium from 
the northern side of the Via Sacra The magnifi 
cent basilicm, winch at a later period formed the 
ti\o sides of the forum, were not yet in existence, 
but m their place there were two l 0 ^^s of solid square 
pillars of pepermo, forming a front to the shops, of 
various kinds, a\lnch la) behind them These shops 
were like <;o many cells open to the street, and 
closed behind, and had no communication with the 
houses which Mere built over them Those on the 
north side of the forum had been rebuilt or improved 
during tbo early part of the fifth centur), and were 
called m consequence the nevr shops, a name which, 
as usual in such cases they retained for centuries 
On the south side, the line of shops nas interrupted 
by the temple of Castor and Pollux, Mhicli had been 
built, according to the common tradition, b) the dic- 
tator, A Postumius, m gratitude for the aid afforded 
him by the twin heroes in the battle of the lake 
Regillus On the same side also, but further to the 
eastward, and nearl) opposite to the senate hoii®o, 
Mas the temple of Vesta, and close to the temple 
*Mas that ancient monument of tliG times of the kings 
mIucIi Mcnt b) the name of the court of Numa 
*5 Hues In tbo open epace of the forum might be seen 
forum an altar which marked the spot once occupied by 
the Curtiau pool, tho subject of such ■various tradi- 
tions Hard b) grew the three sacred trees** of the 

Plmj, Uist I<iatar \t § 78 
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oldest known civilization, tlic fig, the vine, and the xxxvi 
olive, which were so carefull}' preserved or renewed, ' — — 
that they existed even in the time of the elder Pliny. 

Further to\vards the Capitol, at the western ex- 
tremity of the forum, were the equestrian statues 
of C. i\Ia 3 nius and L. Camillns, the conquerors of 
the Latins. 

Nor was the interior of the comitium destitute of 

other oh- 

ohiects entitled to equal veneration. There \vas the 

•' •* tercst 111 tlio 

black stone which marked, according- to one tradi- comitium. 
tion, the grave of Faustulus, the foster-father of 
Romulus ; according to another, that of Romulus him- 
self. There was the statue of Attius Navius, the 
famous augur ; and there too was the sacred fig-tree, 
under whose shade the wolf had given suck to the 
two twins, Romulus and Remus. A group of 
figures representing the wolf and twins had been 
recently set up in this very place by the redilcs Q. 
and Cn. Ogulnius, and the fig-tree itself had been 
removed by the power of Attius Navius, so said the 
story^^’, from its original place under the Palatine, 
that it might stand in the midst of the meetings of 
the Roman people. Nor were statues wanting to 
the comitium any more than to the forum. Here 
were the three sibyls, one of the oldest works of Ro- 
man art; here also were the small figures of the 
Roman ambassadors who had been slain at Fiden00 


The passage in Pliny which Bunsen has given one in a note to 
mentions this storj'', XV. $ 77, is his article on the forum, Beschreib. 
clearly corrupt, and various cor- der Stadt Bom.' III. p. 62. 
rections of it have been attempted. 
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IjJ the Vcientian king Tolummus; and here too, at 
— • — ' the edge of the comitmni, Mhere it joined the forum, 
Mere the statues which the Romans, at the command 
of the Delphian oracle, had erected in honour of the 
wisest and hra^est of the Greeks, the statues of 
Pythagoras and Alcibiades 

Character of The outward appearance of the forum in the fifth 

the po| ula 

tion the centurj was \ery difterent fiom its aspect in the 
times of the Caesars, and scarce!) less diiferent was 
the population by Mhich it \\as fiequented at either 
period Rome was not jet the general resort of 
strangers from all parts of the world ; the Tiber was 
as jet not only unpolluted by the Syrian Orontes 
but Its waters had received no accession from the 
purer streams of Greece, and the crowd which 
thronged the forum, howe\er numerous and busy, 
consisted mainly of the citizens, or at least of the 
inhabitants of Rome. The shops of the silversmiths 
had lately superseded those of a less showy character 
on the north side of the forum ; but on the other 
side, the butchers’ and cooks’ shops still remained, as 
in the dajs of Virginius, and it raaiks the manners 
of the times, that the wealthier citizens used to hire 
cooks fiom these places to bake their bread for 
them, ba\ing as jet no slaves who understood even 
the simplest parts of the art of cookerj. 
be'TofS names of the principal families, as well as of 

period jjjQst distinguished men of this period, ha\e na- 


** rimj, Ilistor Nator XVIII the Torum to go to Euchos house, 
lOS So in the Aulolana of and dress his daughters wcdding- 
Plautiis, the coots are hired in dinner 
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turally hccii mentioned already in the course of the 
narrative. It is enough to remark that Appius — 
Claudius was still alive, though now old and blind ; 
that IVI. Valerius Corviis was also living, but his 
public career had been for some time ended ; and 
that Q. Fabiiis, the hero of the third Samnite war, 
had died not long after its conclusion. Q. Publilius 
Philo was also dead, and with him expired the no- 
bility of his family. But there were ready to meet 
Pyrrhus, the two victorious generals of the great 
campaign of dCl, L. Papirius Cursor and Sp. Car- 
vilius Maximus ; jM’. Curius Dentatus was still in 
the vigour of life, and Q. Fabius and P. Decius 
had both left sons to uphold the honour of their 
name. The great Cornelian house contributed emi- 
nent citizens for their country’s service from three 
of its numerous branches ; among the consuls of the 
fourth Samnite war we find a Cornelius Lentulus, a 
Cornelius Rufinus, and a Cornelius Dolabella. Two 
other names will demand our notice for the first 
time, those of C. Fabricius and L. Ccecilius Metellus, 
the first pre-eminent in the purest personal glory, 
but a glory destined to pass away from his family 
after one generation, “no son of his succeeding;” 
while L. Coccilius, if he did not attain himself to 
the highest distinction, was yet “ the father of a line 
of more than kings,” of those illustrious Metelli 
who, from the first Punic war to the end of the 
Commonwealth, were amongst the noblest and best 
citizens of Rome. 

Against a whole nation of able and active men 
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\\\vi gi'eatest iruliviilual genius of a single enemy 
— •- — ' must ever strive in vain. The victory of PjTrhus at 
Heraclea was endangered by a rumour that he was 
slain; for in his person lay the whole strength of his 
aimy and of his cause. But had the noblest of the 
Fabii or Cornelii fallen at the head of a Roman 
army, the safety of the Gommonw'ealth w’ould not 
have been for a single moment in jeopardy. This 
contrast alone was sufficient to ensure the decision 
of the great war on which we are now about to 
enter. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 


FOREIGN HISTORY FROIM 464 TO 479 WARS WITH 

THE ETRUSCANS, GAULS, AND TARENTINES — FOURTH 

SAMNITE WAR PYRRHUS KING OF EPIRUS IN 

ITALY — BATTLES OF HERACLEA, ASCULUjNI, AND 
BENEVENTUJL 


Non Simois tibi ncc Xantiuis ncc Dorica castra 
Dcfucriut ; alius Latin jam partus Achilles. 

VinciL, VI. 87. 


The third Samiiite war ended in the year 464, and chap. 

^ X.XX.\ i.Xa 

PjTrhus invaded Italy exactly ten years later, in the — ' 

year 474. The events of the intervening period, 
both foreign and domestic, are, as we have seen, 
involved in the deepest obscurity ; but as I have 
attempted to present an outline of the internal state 
of Rome, so I must now endeavour to trace the per- 
plexed story of her foreign relations, from the first 
seeds of war, which the jealousy of the Tarentines 
either sowed or earnestly fostered, to the organiza- 
tion of that great coalition, in which the Gauls at 
first, and Pyrrhus afterwards, were principal actors. 

On the side of Etruria there had been for a long state and 

dispositions 

time past neither certain peace nor vigorous war. oftheEtrus- 

^ ^ cans. 

VOL. 11. H h 
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xS\^i between city and city, and party revolu- 

' — — ' tions in the several cities themselves, were, as wc 
have seen, for ever compromising the tranquillity and 
paralyzing the exertions of the Etruscan nation. In 
461 the cities of southern Etniria had taken up 
arms, and had persuaded the Faliscans to join them ; 
and in 462 we hear of victories obtained over the 
Faliscans by the consul D. Junius Brutus^. No 
further particulars are known of the progress of the 
contest, but it appears from the epitome of Livy’s 
eleventh book, that at some time or other within the 
next eight years, the people of Vnlsinii took a prin- 
* cipal part in it, and in 471 the whole or nearly the 
whole of the Etruscan nation were engaged in it 
once again. 

Sauu Further to the north, “ the Senonian Gauls re- 
mained quiet,” says Polybius *, “ for a period of ten 
years after the battle of Seutinum.” If we take 
this statement to the letter, we must fix the renewal 
of the Gaulish war in 469 ; yet we cannot trace any 
act of hostility till the year 471. The Gauls appear 
first to have engaged as mercenaries in the Etruscan 
service, and afterwards to have joined the new coali- 
tion in their own name. 

Of the Lu- To the south of Rome, Lucatua dutinc: the third 

camans an<I , ® 

lattnAiata. Sammte War had remamed faithful to the Romans, 
and in the year 460 wo expressly read of Lucanian 
cohorts serving with the Roman legions Of Tareii- 
tum nothing is recorded after its short war with the 

• Zonam, VIII. 1. * Polybius, II. 19. 

• Liry.X.SO. 
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Lncaniaiis and Romans in 461, wliicli appears to 
have been ended, as I have already observed by an 
equal treaty. 

Italy was in tins state Avlien the Liicanians attacked 
tlie Greek city of Thurii. Wc know not the cause 
or pretext of the quarrel, but those unfortunate 
Greek cities of Italy were at this time the prey of 
every spoiler ; Agathocles had made repeated expedi- 
tions to that coast in the latter years of. his reign, 
and had taken Croton and Hipponium while the 
Italian nations of the interior had from time imme- 
morial regarded them as enemies. Thurii itself had 
been taken by Cleonymus in 452 when he was 
playing the buccaneer along all the coasts of Italy ; 
and a Homan army had then come to its aid, but 
too late to prevent its capture. This was perhaps 
remembered now, when the city was threatened by 
the Lucanians, and the Romans were implored once 
again to bring help to the people of Thurii. The 
request was not at first granted; as far as we can 
make out the obscure story of these times ; the first 
attacks must have been made about the period of 
the domestic troubles at Rome, when the commons 
occupied the Janiculum, and obliged the senate to 
consent to the Hortensian laws. During two suc- 
cessive summers, the Lucanians ravaged the territory 
of Thurii ^ and so far as appears, there was no power 

■* See page 315 of this volume. of all these events in order of 
® DioLrus, XXI. 4. 8. Fragm. time are as follows : I. The inter- 
Hoeschel. position of the Romans in behalf 

® Livy, X. 2. of the Thurians is mentioned in 

7 The data for the arrangement the epitome of the eleventh book 

H h 2 


CHAP. 

xxxvir. 

V / 


The Lnc.a- 
nians att.ack 
Thuiii, anil 
the Thu- 
rians apply 
to the Ro- 
mans for 
aid. 
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x^^ii resistance in the inhabitants themselves, and no 
— ^ foreign sword ^vas drawn to defend them 

Meanwhile the Hortensian laws were passed, and 
with them, or shortly before, an agrarian law had 


lans of Livy, and the twelfth book be- 
gan apparently with the consulship 
of Dolabella and Domilms in the 
year 471 2 M Genus obtained 

an ovation or smaller triumph for 
his victories over the Lucanians 
(Auctor de Vins IUustnbu3,in M 
Curio ) This must either have 
been in the year after his consul- 
ship, when he vi as perhaps prsetor, 
or else in 471 when we know that 
ho was appointed prsetor after the 
defeat and death of L Caecihus 
3 But when C ^hus earned Ins 
resolution for a war with the Lu 
camans, the Lucauian general Sta- 
tilius had (mce assailed the Thu 
nans (“bis infcstaverat,” Plinv 
Hist Natiir XXXIV «82) which 
1 think implies that he had ravaged 
their lands fortwo successive years, 
but the peace with the Sauimtes 
was only concluded m the year 
when Curius was consul , and 
throughout the war the Lucanians 
were in alliance with Rome, nor 
were they likely then to meddle 
with the Thurians 4 C iElius 
passed his resolution as tribune 
but before the Hortensian laws 
were earned, such a resolution 
was not likely to have been brought 
forward by a tribune, nor would it 
have been carried had tho senate 
been opposed to it , and had they 
not been opposed to it, it would 
have been moved probably bj one 
of the consuls with tlicir autho- 
ntj 5 There is a C ^lius re- 
corded in the consular Fasti, os 


his consulship must have taken 
place before the year 468 6 The 

dale of the Hortensian laws is un- 
known, but several modern writers 
place it in the very year 4C8, when 
C /Elius was consul On the 
whole, I would arrange those 
events m the following order 
A U C 464 End of the third 
Samnite war 

A U C 466, 467 Lucanians 
attack the Thurians 

A U C 467 The Hortensian 
laws C ^hus, tribune, carries 
his motion in the assembly of the 
tribes for a war with the Luca- 
nians 

A U C 408 C ^lius consul, 
chosen perhaps os a reward for his 
popular conduct in histnbuneship 
A U C 471 M’ Cunus prator. 
His ovation over the Lucanians 
A U C 472 C Fabricius con- 
sul He defeats the Lucanians, 
and raises the siege of Thurii 
If it be thought that this scheme 
leaves too great an interval be- 
tween the declaration of war 
against the Lucanians, and anv 
recorded events of tho war, (al- 
though m tho total absence of all 
details of this period, this objee 
tion 13 not of much weight,) then 
we must suppose that C Aibus 
the tribune and C vElius the con 
8ul were different persons , and 
we might then place the resolution 
against the Lucanians a year or 
two later Blit it seems more pro- 
bable that the consul and the tri- 
bune were one an 1 the same man 
and then I tbitik the above sclicmo 
offers fewer difficullics than any 
other 
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been passed also. The power of the assembly of the xx^xvii 
tribes had been acknowledged to be sovereign, and ' — — 
the popular party for some years from this time, 
feeling itself to have the disposal of all that the 
state might conquer, appears to have been as fond 
of war as ever was the Athenian democracy under 
Pericles, while the aristocratical party, for once only 
in the history of Rome, seems to have adopted the 
]icaceful policy of Cimon and Nicias. C. iEliiis, one 
of the tribunes, proposed and carried in the assem- 
bly of the tribes what Pliny ® calls a law against 
Stenius Statilius ” the captain-general of the Luca- 
nians ; in other words, he moved that war should be 
declared against Stenius Statilius and all his follow- 
ers and abettors ; and the tribes gave their votes for 
it accordingly. The people of Thurii voted to ^Elius, 
as a mark of their gratitude, a statue and a crown of 
gold, and j^robably a Roman army was sent to their 
aid, and relieved them from the present danger ; but 
the Lucanians were not subdued, and it was evident 
that they would not be left to contend against Rome 
single-handed. 

These events appear to have taken place about Taicn- 
six years after the conclusion of the third Samnite Jusy in 
war, in the year 470, when C. Servilius Tucca and coalition 
L. CiEcilius Metellus were consuls. Whatever was 


® Histor. Natur. XXXIV. $ 32. 

® It was probably a rogatio to 
the following effect, “ Vellent ju- 
berentne cum Stenio Statilio Lu- 
canorum prmtore, quique ejus 
sectam secuti essent, helium iiiiri.” 
If there was a Roman party still 


predominant in any part of Luca- 
nia, it would explain why the ro- 
gatio should have rather specified 
Statilius personally than declared 
war against the whole Lucanian 
people. 
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xxx^i cause, tlic Tarentmes at this period "vvere most 
' ■' — ’ active in forming a new coalition against Rome. 

They endeavoured to excite the Samnites to renew 
the war, and the Samnites, with tbe Lucanians, Apu- 
lians, and Bruttians, were to form a confederacy in 
the south of Italy, of which Tarentum was to he the 
head. The Romans sent C. Fabricius to the several 
Samnite and Apulian cities, to persuade them, if 
possible, to remain true to their alliance with Rome. 
But the states to whom he was sent laid hands on 
him, and arrested him, and then despatched an em- 
bassy with all speed into Etruria, to secure, if possi- 
ble, the aid of the Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls. 
Fabricius, w'e may suppose, was made a hostage for 
the safety of those Samnite ho.stages who had been 
demanded by the Romans after the late peace, and 
his release was probably tbe stipulated price of 
theirs. 

Sar'^^The foUoning yeoT, 471, the Roman consuls 

Etro«can» Were P. Cornelius Dolabella and Cn. Domitius Cal- 

and Gauls 

Mtium storm broke out against Rome in every 

which rc. direction. In the south the Samnites, Lucanians, 
fuhoRonie. Bruttians, and probably the Apulians, were now in a 
state of declared hostility ; while in the north the 
mass of the Etruscans were in arms and had en- 
gaged ”, it seems, large bodies of the Senonian Gauls 
in their service, although the Senonians as a nation 
still professed to be at pcaco with Rome. In Arrc- 
tium, however, the Roman party was still jirodomi- 

Zonaras, VIII. 2, ond DIod ** Applan.dc Rcbiu Gallic. XI. 
Cassius, Fragui. Ursin. CXLIV. Samnitic. VI. 
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nant ; tlic Arrctincs ^vouIcl not join tlicir country- xxxAui 
inon against Iconic ; and accordingly Arrctiuni was 
besieged by an Etruscan army, of wbicli a large jiart 
consisted as we have seen of Gaulish mercenaries. 

The new consuls came into oHice at this period i'- cvciHus 
about the middle of April; so that the season for 'FfeaU'd mui 

slnin in a 

military oiierations had begun before they could be ''iiFF near 
ready to take the field. Thus L. Cmcilius ]\Ietellus, 
the consul of the preceding year, had been left appa- 
rently with his consular army in Etruria during the 
winter ; and M'hen the Etruscans began the siege of 
Arretium, he marched at once to its relief. Accord- 
ing to the usual practice of this period, he was 
elected praitor for the year following his consulship, 
and he seems to have just entered upon his new 
office when he led his army against the enemy. We 
know nothing of the particulars of the battle, but 
the result was most disastrous to the Romans L. 
Metellus himself, seven military tribunes, and 13,000 
men were killed on the field; and the remainder 
of the army were made prisoners. 

The consternation caused by such a disaster at tiio Gsiuis 
such a moment must have been excessive. M’. Cu- Roman am- 

oasBauors. 

rius Dentatus was appointed pimtor in the room of 
Metellus, and sent off with all haste with a fresh 


*- Polybius, ll. 19. 

Orosius, III. 22, and Augus- 
tine, do Civitatc Dei, III. 17. Oro- 
sius dedicated his history to Au- 
gustine, and the exact similarity 
of the notices about the defeat of 
L. Metellus in both ^yriters shows 
that both are taken from a com- 


mon source, which doubtless Avas 
LiA’y. They vary from the ac- 
count given by Polybius, in re- 
presenting the murder of the Ro- 
man ambassadors as preceding 
the defeat of Metellus. Appian, 
copying from Dionysius, agrees 
with Polybius. 
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xx 5 ^n maintain his ground if possible. At the 

rirc~47i same time an embassy was sent to the Gauls to com- 
A.C.283 plain that their people were serving in the armies '* 
of the enemies of Rome, while there was peace 
between the Gauls and Romans, and to demand that 
the prisoners taken in the late battle might be re- 
leased. But the Gauls were at once elated and 
rendered savage by their late victory. The Romans 
assuredly had not sold their lives cheaply; many 
brave Gauls had fallen, and amongst the rest one of 
their noblest chiefs, Britomaris. His son, the young 
Britomaris, called for vengeance for his father’s 
blood ; and the Roman ambassadors, the sacred 
feciales themselves, were murdered by the barbarians, 
and their bodies hewed in pieces, and the mangled 
fragments cast out without burial. 

Srinrt-' consul P. Dolabella had already left Rome 

with the usual consular array, and was on his march 
nian Gauls, inf^ northem Etruria*®, when he received the tidings 
of this outrage. Immediately he resolved on ven- 
geance, and instead of advancing into Etruria, he 
turned to the right, marched through the country of 
the Sahines into Picenum, and from thence led his 
array into the territory of the Gauls. The flower of 
their warriors were absent in Etruria; those who 
were left, and endeavoured to resist the invaders, 
were defeated with great slaughter : no quarter was 
given to any male able to bear arms : the women 
.and children were carried oif as slaves, the villages 

' ** Appian. Samnitic. Fragm. “ Appian, Saninitic. VI. Gallic. 

VI. C^lic. XI. XI. 
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and houses were burnt, and the vliolc country v'as xxxAui 
made a desert. ]\Ieamvhile the Gauls in Etruria, 
maddened at those horrors, and hoping to enjoy a ■‘'^•^• 283 . 
bloody revenge, urged the Etruscans to seize the 
opportunity, and to march straight upon Rome. 

But Cn. Bomitius, with the other consular army 
was covering the Roman territory ; perhaps M’. Cu- 
rius had joined him, or was hanging on the rear of 
the enemy during their march through Etruria, and 
was so at hand to co-opemte in the battle. x\.t any 
rate, the victory of the Romans was complete ; and the 
Gauls who survived the battle slew themselves in 
despair. It was resolved by the senate to occupy 
their country witliout delay, and to plant in it a 
Roman colony. 

These- events had passed so rapidly that the season And also 
for military operations was not yet nearly at an end. noian ^ 
The Boian Gauls’’', the neighbours of the Senonians, Etruscans. 

" , Battle of tlic 

enraged and alarmed at the total extermination of Vadi- 

^ , mon. 

their countrymen, took up arms with the whole force 
of their nation, floured into Etruria, and encouraged 
the party adverse to Rome to try the fortune of war 
once again. '\^Tiat the Sanmites and Lucanians 
were doing at this moment wo know not ; but pro- 
bably a pi'Gctorian or proconsular army, with the whole 
force of the Campanians, and perhaps of the Marsians 
and Pelignians, \vas in the field against them ; and 
after the loss of C. Pontius we hear of no Samnite 
leader whose ability was equal to the urgency of the 

Appian, Samniiic. VI. Gal- 
lic. XI. 


Polybius, II. 20. 
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xTOH Thus Dohbella and Domitius were enabled 

AtJc^lTf their w hole attention to the Etruscans and 

A,c 283 Qauls Again, howe\er, all details were lost, and 
we only know that the scene of the decisive action'® 
was the -salley of the Tiber just below its junction 
with the Nar, and the neighbourhood of the small 
lake of Vadimon, which lay in the plain at no great 
distance from the right bank of the river 

The victory of the Romans was complete'®, the 
flower of the Etruscan army perished, while the 
Gauls suffered so severely that a very few of their 
number were all that escaped from the field 

The consuls of the ensuing year were C Fabncius 
TheGaiih and Q ^milius Papus Again the Etruscans and 
Cttilome Gauls renewed their efforts, but one consular army 
was now thought enough to oppose to them, and 
-ffimilms alone defeated them utterlj, and obliged the 
Gauls to conclude a separate peace®® The Etruscans, 


” Polybius II 20 Dion 
Cassius Max Senptor Vatican 
t II p 5S6 Florus, II 13 The 
laVc Voilimon xraa esteemed sa 
cred See Pliny, Epist VIII 20 
where he gives a description of it 
” Polybius II 20 Oncoftho 
fragments of Dion Cassius pub> 
lisbcd b) Mai in his Senptor 
Veter Vatican Collect Vol II 
p 53G states that Dolabclla at 
tacked the Etruscans as they were 
crossing the Tiber and that the 
bodies of the encm^ earned down 
by the stream brought the nows of 
the battle to Rome before the ar 
rival of the consuls messenger 
The same story is told of one of 
the battles fought between Tar 


quinius Pnscus and the Sabines 
but there at any rate the scene of 
the action was within a very few 
miles of Rome Livy I 37 
" Polybius II 20 It must 
have been iCmilius who defeated 
the Gauls, because we knoxr that 
Fabncius was employed in the 
south but the fragments of the 
Fasti Capltohni for this year con- 
tain only thus much 

cisquc in Non Jlart” 

Dionysius however, says ex- 
pressly, that vEmilius the col- 
leaguL of Fabncius comman led 
against the Etruscans in this year 
XVIII 5 
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•\vlio socinccl to “ like nor peace nor -war,” would not 
vet submit ; or perhaps some states yielded while 
others continued the contest; but there remained ^^•^■282. 
only the expiring embers of a great fire; and the 
Eoman party in the several cities was gradually 
gaining the ascendancy, and preparing the way for 
that lasting treaty which was concluded two years 
afterwards. 

In’ the south, C. Fabricius was no less successful, of 

Faunciiis m 

He defeated the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians 

over the Lu- 

in several great battles*', and penetrated through 
the enemy’s couiitr}' to the very shores of the Ionian 
sea, where Thurii was at that very time besieged by 
Statilius at the head of a Lucanian and Bruttian 
army. Fabricius defeated the enemy, stormed their 
camp, and raised the siege of Thurii*-, for which 
service the Thurians expressed their gratitude, as 
they had done two years before to the tribune 
C. iElius, by voting that a statue should be made 
and given to him, to be set up by him in Rome. 

Thus the coalition which the Tarentines had formed 
seemed to be broken to pieces, while its authors had 


Dionj'sius, XVIII. 5. 

“ Dionysius, XVIII. 5. Vale- 
rius Maximus, I. 8, § C. Pliny, 
Hist. Natur. XXXIV. § 32. Mr. 
Fynes Clinton by mistake refers 
the account in Valerius Maxi- 
mus to Fabricius’ second consul- 
ship in 476. But the mention of 
the relief of Thurii shows clearly 
that it belongs to his first consul- 
ship. 

The story in Valerius Maximus 
relates a wonderful appearance of 
a warrior of extraordinary stature 


who led the Romans to the assault 
of the enemy’s camp, and who 
was not to be found the next day 
when the consul was going to re- 
ward him with a mural crown. 
This, it was said, was no other 
than Mars himself, who fought on 
this day for his people. Com- 
pare the story in Herodotus of 
the gigantic warrior whose mere 
appearance struck the Athenian 
Epizelus blind at Marathon, VI. 
117. 
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xx^v^i dra-wTi the sword, and were still nominally at 

Vvcl^ peace with the Homans 

Fabncius left a garrison in Tliurii, and led his 
'Sto army back to Home with so rich a treasure of spoil”, 
wstHfthe after ha\ing made a liberal distiibution of 
rarenimes jj^Quey amongst his soldiers, and returned to all the 
citizens the amount of the war-taxes which they had 
paid in that year, he was still able to put four hun- 
dred talents into the treasury. In the mean time, 
as the army was withdrawn from Lucama, a fleet was 
sent to protect the Thunans, and to watch probably 
the movements of the Tarentmes, whose dispositions 
must, ere tlu«, have become sufficiently notorious 
According!), L Valeriuses one of the two officers 
annuall) chosen to conduct the naval affairs of the 
Commonwealth, with a fleet of ten ships of nar, 
sailed on to the eastward of Thuni, and unexpectedly 
made his appearance before the walls of Tarentum”, 


** Dionysius XVIII 1C 
Appian calls him Cornc 
Iius,’ Samnitic Fragm VII Dion 
Cassius Fragm Bckker e libro 
1\ calls him ' Valerius ” and so 
does Zonaras who copies Dion, 
VIII 2 

** The harbour of Tarentum 
was a deep gulf or land locked 
basin running far into the land, 
and communicating with the open 
sea by a single narrow pissagc 
It IS now called the Marc Piccolo 
The ancient city formed a triangle 
Olio side of which was washed by 
the open sea, and another by the 
waters of the harbour the base 
was a wall drown across from the 
sea to the harbour, and the point 
of the trianglo came down to the 


narrow passage which was the 
harbour’s mouth Here at the 
extreme point of the city was the 
citadel the site of which is occu- 
pied hy the modern town An 
enemy entering the harbour of 
Tarentum would therefore be as 
completely in tho heart oT the 
city, 03 m the great harbour of 
Syracuse , and Cicero s descrip- 
tion will apply eren more strongly 
to Tarentum than to Syracuse , 
** quo simul atquo adissct, non 
modo a latero sod ctiain a tergo 
magnam partem urbis relinquc- 
ret " Verres Act II V 3S See 
Kcppcl Craven, Tour throueh the 
Southern Provinces of Noj Ics 
p 174 and Gngliardo, Dcscrwionc 
di Taranto 
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and socniod to bo preparing to force Ids May into the xSvii 
harbour. /Juim 

Tt. Mas the afternoon*'"’ of the day, and as it Mas Thc^faren- 
thc season of the Dionysia, mIicu the groat dramatic InTacfoit' 
contests took jdace, and the prizes Mere aMarded to 
the most approved poet, the mIioIc Tarcntinc people 
Mere assembled in the theatre, the scats of Mhich 
looked directly toMards the sea. All saM a Roman 
fleet of ships of Mar, in undoubted breach of the 
treaty existing betMcen the tMo states, Mhich forbade 
the Romans to sail to the eastward of the Lacinian 
headland, attcmjhing to make its May into their har- 
bour. Full of Mine, and in the careless spirits of a 
season of festival, they readily listened to a Morthless 
demagogue named Philocharis, mIio called u])on them 
to punish instantly the treachery of the Romans, and 
to save their ships and their city. Wiser citizens 
might remember, that b}' the Greek national law, 
ships of Mar belonging to a foreign power appearing 
under the walls of an independent city, in violation 
of an existing treaty*', were liable to be treated as 
enemies. But explanations and questionings were 
not thought of now: the Tarentines, manned their 
ships, sailed out to meet the Romans, put them 


Dion Cassius, Fragm. Ursin. 
CXLV. Zonaras, VIII. 2. 

The Corcj’raaans agreed to 
receive a single Athenian or Lace- 
daemonian ship into their harbour, 
but if a greater number appeared 
they were to be treated as enemies. 
Tiuicyd. III. 71. And when tlie 
Athenian expedition coasted along 
lapygia on its way to Syracuse, 


Tarentum would neither allow 
them to enter the city, nor even 
to bring their vessels to shore un- 
der the walls. Thucyd. VI. 44. 
So again the Camarinosans, al- 
though the}' had been in alliance 
with Athens a few years before, 
refused to admit more than a sin- 
gle ship of the Athenian armament 
within their harbour. VI. 52. 
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x?xvn ^^stautly to flight, sunk four of tlieir ships without 
ATcfiTa resistance, and took one with all its crew L Vale 
AC2B2 j.jyg duumvir was killed, and of the prisoners, 
the officers and soldiers serMug on board were put 
to death, and the rowers were sold for slaves 
They expel Thus fullv Committed, the Tarentmes determined 
fromThuni to foUow up their blow They taxed the Thurians” 
with preferring barbarian aid to that of Tarentum, a 
neighbouring and a Greek city, and with bringing a 
Roman fleet into the Ionian Sea They attacked the 
town, allowed the Roman garrison to retire unhurt, 
on condition of their opening the gates without 
resistance, and having thus become masters of Thu- 
rii, they drove the principal citizens into exile, and 
gave up the property of the city to he plundered 
rteirohM* Romans immediately sent an embassy to de- 

fttdon v>\o mand satisfaction for all these outrages L Postu- 
t 'frctionfor principal ambassador ®, and the instant 

the«e aggrc 9 - that lie and bis colleagues landed, they were beset 
by a disorderly crowd, who ridiculed their foreign 
dress, the white toga wrapped round the body like a 
plaid, with its broad srarlet border At last thcj 
were admitted into the theatre, where the people 
were assembled, but it was again a time of festival, 


*s Appian Satnnitic Frasm VII 
Zonaras VIII 2 DionCaa- 
81U3 Fragm Ursin C\l»V Who 
this L PostumiuswasisnotVnown 
He may haTC been one of the Pos- 
tumu Alb m, although the L Pos 
tumius Albmus who was consul 
in was the son and grandson 
of two Auli Postumii But it may 


hare been the consul who had 
been fined for his mad conduct m 
4G4, for with all his faults he was 
an able anti resolute man and the 
ambassadors sent to so great a 
city os Tarentum were likely to 
hare been men of consular dig 
nity 
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and the Tnvcntincs Avcrc more disposed to coarse 
biiflboncrv and riot than to serious counsel. When 
Postumius .s])okc to them in Greek, the assembly a . c . 202. 
broke out into laughter at his pronunciation, and at 
any mistakes in his language ; but the Roman deli- 
vered his commission unmoved, gravely and simply, 
as though he had not so much as observed the insults 
oftered to him. At last, a worthless drunkard of 
known profligacy came up to the Roman ambassa- 
dor, and purposely threM* dirt in the most oflensive 
manner upon his white toga. Postumius said, “Wo 
accept the omen ; ye shall give us even more than 
we ask of you,” and held up the sullied toga before 
the multitude, to shoM* them the outrage which he 
had received. But bursts of laughter pealed from 
every part of the theatre, and scurril songs, and ges- 
tures, and clapping of hands, were the only answer 
returned to him. “ Laugh on,” said the Roman, 

“ laugh on while ye may ; ye shall weep long enough 
hereafter, and the stain on this toga shall be washed 
out in your blood.” The ambassadors left Tarentum, 
and Postumius carefully kept his toga unwashed, 
that the senate might witness with their own eyes 
the insult offered to the Roman name. 

He returned to Rome with his colleagues late in 
the spring of the year 473, after the new consuls, 

L. .dilmilius Barbula and Q. Marcius Philippus had 
already entered upon their office. Even now the 
Romans were reluctant to enter on a ^var with Ta- 
rentum, whilst they had so many enemies still in 
arms against them, and the debates in the senate 
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^^sted for several days. It was resolved®” at last 

Auc^ to declare war ; but still, when the consuls took 
A c 281 usual with their two consular armies, 

Q. ISIarcius was sent against the Etruscans, and L. 
^milius was ordered, not immediately to attack 
Tarentum, but to invade Samnium and subdue the 
levolted Samnites. 

L.^miimg But whether the exhausted state of Samnium 

invades and , . t 

Upvrasto assured jEmilius that no great danger was to be 

ttc Taren ® ° 

tine tern- apprehended there, or whether a prmtorian army was 

gies of M.r'' sent to keep the Samnites in check, and to leave 

ties in Ta ^ , 

rentum the consul at liberty for a march into southern Italy, 
it appears that instructions were sent to L. ^milius 
soon after his arrival in Samnium*', to advance at 
once into the territory of Tarentum, and after offer- 


Dionysuis, XVII 10 Reiste 
has made Dionysius say ju«t the 
contriry to this, by altering o5roi 
into at Ho gives no reason for 
the alteration, but merely says, 
“aide meo dedi pro vulg ovrot” 
The old reading, however, is quite 
correct in grammar, and perfectly 
intelligible, and seems to be re- 
commended by the general stmC' 
turc of the passage It may be 
thought that it is inconsistent with 
Appian’s account, who says that 
the consul ^mihus nas already in 
Samnium when he received orders 
to march aoainst the Tarcntincs 
(Samnitic Fragm VII 3), whereas 
Dion)Sius raaVes him tohavchcen 
present in the senate when the 
question of war or peace was de- 
bated ; and had immediate war 
been then resoUed upon, would 
lie not, it may be snul, hare been 
ordered to alticb Tarentum at 
once, instead of being sent into 


Samnium, and receiving a subse- 
quent order to march against Ta- 
rentum ? Thu, however, would 
not necessarily follow , for the 
senate may have thought it unsafe 
to hazard an army at the extremity 
of Italy till measures had been 
taken to secure it against an attack 
of the Samnites on its rear. AV’hen 
this was provided for, the consul 
might safely bo ordered to ad- 
vance upon Tarentum 
** Tho consuls came into ofiico 
in April, ond ,d]miliU3 was in tho 
Tarentine tcmlorv before the com 
was cut, for the tragment of Dio- 
nysius, XVn 12, clearly relates 
to this invasion elpovpat ti n«- 
fxuwv tJSij ri (TiTtKoy 0/pot /vovaat 
rvpt Sibovt. In 1818 Mr Kcppcl 
Cravcii found the harvest going on 
briskly a little to the south-west 
of Tarentum on the Ut of June 
Tour through the Southern I’ro- 
vioccs of Naples, p 197. 
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ing once again the same terms which Postumiiis had 
proposed before, to commence hostilities immediately, 
if satisfaction should still be refused. The terms 


CHAP. 
XXXVI r. 


A.U.G. 47:{. 


A.C. 201. 


were again rejected by the 'I’arcntincs, and /Emilius 
began to ravage their territory with fire and sword. 
But knowing that the aristocratical ])arty in Taren- 
tum, as elsewhere, were inclined to look up to Rome 
for protection, he showed much tenderness to some 
noble prisoners who fell into his hands and dis- 
missed them unhurt. Nor did the result disappoint 
him ; for the presence of the Roman army struck 
terror into the democratical jiarty, while the mild- 
ness shown to those who had taken no part in the 
shameful outrages ofiered to the Romans, induced 
moderate men to hope that peace with Rome was a 
safer prospect for their country than an alliance with 
Pyrrhus. Agis, ,one of the aristocratical party, was 
chosen captain-general, and it was likely that the 
Tarentincs would now in their turn offer that satis- 


faction which hitherto they had scornfully refused. 

But before any thino- could be concluded, the po- 's 
pillar party regained their ascendancy. An embassy 
to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, had been sent off early in 
the summer inviting him over to Italy in the name 
of all the Italian Greeks, to be their leader against 
the Romans. All the nations of southern Italy, he 
was assured, were ready to join his standard ; and he 
would find amongst them a force of 350,000 infan- 


Zonaras, VIII. 2. 

Zonaras, VIII. 2. Plutarcli, Pyrrh. 13. 

I 1 


VOL. II. 
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XXXVII 20,000 cavalrj- able to bear arms in the 

ATLcTiTS common cause. 

mSndf' Every Greek looked to foreign conquest only as a 
t^oocojpy means of establishing his supremacy over Greece 
SVaSf^ itself, the proudest object of his ambition. Victo- 
rious over the Romans**, thence easily passing over 
Sicily, and from thence again assailing more 
ascendancy effectually than Agatlioeles the insecure dominion of 
the Carthaginians in Africa, Pyrrhus hoped to return 
home with an irresistible force of subject allies, to 
expel Antigonus from Thessaly and Bceotia, and the 
ruffian Ptolemy Cerannus from Macedonia, and to 
reign over Greece and the world, as became the kins- 
man of Alexander and the descendant of Achilles. 
He promised to help the Tarentines; but the force 
needed for such an expedition could not be raised in 
an instant; and when the invasion of the Roman 
army, and the probable ascendancy of their political 
adversaries, made the call of the popular party for 
his aid more urgent, he sent over Cineas his favour- 
ite minister, to assist his friends by his eloquence 
and address, and shortly afterwards Milo, one of his 
generals, followed v\'ith a detachment of 3000 men, 
and was put in possession of the citadel. A political 
revolution immediately followed*® ; Agis was deprived 
of his command, and succeeded by one of the popu- 
lar leaders who had been sent on the embassy to 
P)Trhu9; all prospect of peace was at an end, and 

** riutarcli, Pyrrh. 14. « Zonam, VIII. 2. 

»* Zonaras, Yin. 2. 
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tlie democratical part}" held in their hands the whole xScxAti 


government of the Commonwealth. 


A.U.C. 473. 

The Tarentincs were masters of the sea, and the ThcKoman 
arrival of an experienced general and a body of 
teran soldiers gave a strength to their land-forces, ||l“cTcrei-' 
which in numbers were in themselves considerable. 
l^^inter was approaching, and yEmilius proposed to 
retreat into Apulia, to put his army into winter- 
quarters in those mild and sunny plains. He was 
followed by the enemy and as his road lay near the 
sea, the Tareiitine fleet prepared to overwhelm him 
with its artillery, as his army wound along the nar- 
row road between the mountain sides and the water, 
yEmilius, it is said, put some of his Tarentine pri- 
soners in the parts of his line of march most ex- 
posed to the enemy’s shot, and as the Tarentines 
would not butcher their helpless countrymen, they 
allowed the Romans to pass by unmolested. The 
Roman army wintered in Apulia, and both parties 
had leisure to jirepare their best eflbrts for the 
struggle of the coming spring. 

It was still the depth of winter when Pyrrhus ar- 
himself arrived at Tarentum. His fleet had been TFcntum. 

His strict 

dispersed by a storm on the passage, and he himself 
had been obliged to disembark on the jMessapian 
coast with only a small part of his army, and to pro- 
ceed to Tarentum by land. After a time, however, 
his scattered ships reached their destination safely, 


Zonaras, VIII. 2. Frontinus, Pyrrh. 15, 16. Appian, Samnitic. 
Strategem. I. 4, § 1. Fragm. VIII. 

Zonaras, VIII. 2.- Plutarch, 

li 2 
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found himself poAveiful enough to act as the 
master rathei than the ally of the Tarentines He 
shut up the theatre, the public Malks, and the g}ni- 
nasia, obliged the citizens to be under arms all day, 
either on the ivalls or in the market place, and 
stopped the feasts of their several clubs or brother- 
hoods, and all reielry and all riotous entertainments 
throughout the city Many of the citizens, as impa- 
tient of this discipline as the lonians of old when 
Dionjsius of Pliocaia tried in a am to tram them to a 
soldier’s duties, left the city in disgust , but Pyrrhus 
to present this for the future, placed a guard at the 
gates, and allowed no one to go out without his per- 
mission It IS further said, that his soldiers were 
guilty of great excesses towards the inhabitants, and 
that he himself put to death some of the popular 
leaders and sent others over to Epirus , and this last 
statement is probable enough, for the idle and nois) 
demagogues of a corrupt democracy would soon 
repent of their invitation to him, when thej expe- 
rienced the rigour of his discipline, and if thej 
indulged in any inflammatory speeches to the multi 
tude, Pyrrhus would consider such conduct as trea 
sonahle, and would no doubt repress it with the most 
e/TectHs] soyent) 

Amount of So possed tlio Winter at Tarontum But the Ita- 

tUc forre* * 

ofP)Trhus. Inn allios o^e^awcd perhaps h} the Homan annj m 
Apulia, were slow in raising their promised contin- 
gents**, and Pyrrhus did not wish to commence 


” Platarch P/trh 16 
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oflcnsive preparations till liis whole force was assem- xSoani 
hied. What niunber of men he had brought with 
him or received since his landing from Greece itself, 
it is not easy to estimate : 3000 men crossed at first 
under ]\'Iilo ; the king himself embarked with 20,000 
foot, 3000 horse ’®, 2000 archers, 500 slingers, and 
20 elephants, and Ptolemy Ceraiiniis is said to have 
lent him for two years the services of 5000 Mace- 
donian foot, 4000 horse, and 50 elephants ”. The 
jNIacedonian foot may have been included in the 
20,000 men whom he himself brought into Italy, 
the cavalry, and elejjhants of course cannot have 
been so, if the numbers are correctly given ; but we 
find his cavalry afterwards spoken of as amounting 
only to 3000, and wo can hardly think that he had 
at any time so many as 70 elephants. Some deduc- 
tions must also be made in all probability for losses 
sustained by shipwreck, Avhen the armament was dis- 
persed by a storm in its passage. Yet still the Greek 
army, with which Pyrrhus was ready to take the 
field from Tarentum in the spring of the year 474, 
must have been more numerous, both in foot, horse, 
and elephants, than that with which Hannibal, about 
sixty years later, issued from the Alps upon the 
plain of Cisalpine Gaul. 

The Romans, bn their part, finding that notTaren- 
turn only, but so great a king and good a soldier as 
Pyrrhus, was added to their numerous enemies, made 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. IS. Zona- infantry and cavalry he gives no 
ras agrees as to the number of ele- account, 
phants ; of the numbers of the Justin, XVII. 2. 
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extraordinary exertions to meet the danger. Even 
the proletarians or the poorest class of citizens, 

A.C. 280 . -were usually exempt from military service, ■were 
no'U' called out and embodied, and these probably 
formed a great part of the reserve army kept neai* 
Home for the defence of the city. The new consuls 
were P. Valerius Lasvinus and Ti. Coruncanius, of 
whom the latter -was to command one consular 
army against the Etruscans, while the former was to 
oppose Pyrrhus in the south. No mention is made 
of the army of L. .^milius, which had wintered in 
Apulia, so that we do not know whether it joined 
that of Lsovinus, or was employed to 'U'atch the 
doubtful fidelity of tbe Apulians, and to prevent the 
Samnites from joining tbe enemy’s army. Wo learn 
accidentally that a Campanian legion was placed 
in garrison at Rhegium, and other important towns 
wore no doubt secured also with a sufficient force ; 
but tbe whole disposition of the Roman armies in 
this great campaign cannot be known, from the scan- 
tiness of our remaining information respecting it. 

Shenr''*" It is briefly stated in the narrative of Zonaras^*, 
that the Romans chastised some of their allies who 
were meditating a revolt, and that some citizens of 
Pnonestc were suddenly arrested and sent to Rome, 
■u'hcro they were imprisoned in the vaults of the 
OMurium on the Capitol, and afterwards put to death. 
If even the Ijatin city of Pneneste could waver in 
its fidelity, what was to be expected from the more 

** Orosius, IV. I. Zonaras, VIIl. 3. 

” Orosius.lV.O. Polybius, 1.7. 
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remote and more recent allies of Rome, from tlie xx¥\ni 
Vestinians, Marsians, Pelignians, Sabines, and even 
from tlie Camjianians, wdiose faith in the second 
Samnite war, little more than thirty years before, 
had been found so unstable? Yet one of the con- 
suls for this year, Ti. Coruncanius, was a native of 
Tusculum, and those Latin, Volscian, and .dLquian 
towns which had received the full rights of Roman 
citizenship were incorporated thereby so thoroughly 
into the Roman nation, that no circumstances could 
rend them asunder. vStill the senate thought it best 
on every ground to keep the war, if possible, at a 
distance from their own territor}’-, and Losvinus 
therefore marched into Lucania, to separate Pyrrhus 
from his allies, and to force him to a battle whilst 
he had only his own troops and the Tarentines to 
bring into the held. 

“ Lsevinus,” says Zonaras “ took a strong for- L®vmus, 

^ the Roman 

tress in Lucania, and having left a part of his army 
to overawe the Lucanians, he advanced with the 

ryirhus. 

remainder against Pyrrhus.” Yet Pyrrhus, after all, 
fought, we are told, with an inferior army ; nor 
indeed can we conceive that so able a general would 
have exposed himself to the unavoidable disadvan- 
tage of seeming to dread an encounter with the 
enemy, had the number of his troops been equal to 
theirs. But a Roman consular army never contained 
more tban" 20,000 foot soldiers, and 2400 horse ; 
and the army which Pyrrhus brought with him from 


« VIII. 3. 


Justin, XVIII. 1. 
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moie numerous than this, without reckon- 
AucTm Tarentines, and allowing that hlilo and 

A c 280 detachment of 3000 men still garrisoned the 
citadel of Tarentum. It is clear then, either that 
L®vinns had taken Avith him the Avhole or the 
greater part of the consular aimy which had win- 
tered in Apulia, or that a prietorian army had 
marched under his command from the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, so that his force cannot be estimated 
at less than 30,000 foot and 3600 horse. 
fo^aTours Py^rhus not thinking himself strong enough to 
trae meet the enemy with the army actually at his dispo- 
JShTO* endeavoured to gain time by negotiation. Ho 
wrote to La3Vlnus*^ offering his mediation hetncen 
the Romans and his Italian allies, and sajing that 
he would wait ten dajs for tho consul’s ansner. 
But Ills offer was scornfully rejected j and, in the 
same spirit, when one of his ‘spies was detected in 
the Roman camp, Lmvmus is said to ha\e allowed 
the spy to obsene his whole army on their usual 
parade'*, and then to have sent him hack unharmed, 


with a taunting me‘isage, that if Pyrrhus wished to 
know the nature of the Roman army, he had hotter 
not send others to spy it out secretly, hut he should 
come himself m open daj, and see it and prove it. 

nunJittoeic Tliiis ptOA okcd. Or moro prohahl) fearing to lo'^c 
tho confidence of his allies if he should seem to 

n*TTI.EOr ’ 

iua«Ltx \javc crossed the sea onlj to he inacliA o in Tarentum, 
Pjrrlms witliliis own arm) and ^^lth tlio Tarentines 


Dionysius. XVII IS, 1C 

Hjony«ius, XVIII 1 Zonaraa, A'lII 3 
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took tlie field and advanced towards tlie enemy. 
The Romans lay encamped on the right or southern 
hank of the Siris, not far from the sea, and Pyrrhus 
having crossed the Aciris between the towns of Pan- 
dosia and Heraclea, encamped in the plain which 
lies between the two rivers, and which was favour- 
able at once for the operations of his heavy infantry 
and for his cavalry and elephants. A nearer view 
of the strength of the Roman army determined him 
still to delay the battle, and he stationed a detach- 
ment of troops on the bank of the Siris, to obstruct, 
if possible, the passage of the stream. But the river, 
though wide, is shallow^®, and while the legions pre- 
pared to cross directly in front of the enemy, the 
cavalry passed above and below, so that the Greeks, 
afraid of being surrounded, were obliged to fall back 
towards their main body. Pyrrhus then gave orders 
to his infantry to form in order of battle in the 
middle of the plain, while he himself rode forward 
with his cavalry, in hopes of attacking the Romans 
before they should have had time to form after their 
passage of the river. But he found the long shields 
of the legionary soldiers advancing in an even line 


Plutarch, P 3 Trh. 16. At 
present 'a thick forest covers the 
western part of this plain, extend- 
ing along the left bank of the Si- 
ris for several miles upwards from 
its mouth, as far as the point where 
the hills begin. See Keppel Cra- 
ven, p. 203, and Zannoni’s map. 
But in ancient times it is probable 
that the whole plain between the 
two rivers was open, and mostly 


corn land. The plain rises in a 
gradual slope from Policoro, sup- 
posed to be. the site of the ancient 
Heraclea, for about three miles, 
and is for the most part highly 
cultivated. 

Keppel Craven, p. 204. Mr. 
Keppel Craven forded it below the 
point where the Roman army ef- 
fected its passage. 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 16. 


CHAP. 

xxxvir. 


A.U.C. 474. 
A.C. 280. 
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Epirus more numerous than this, -without reckon- 
■uc^ ing the Tarentines, and allowing that ^lilo and 
\.c 280 |jjg detachment of 3000 men still garrisoned the 
citadel of Tarentum. It is clear then, either that 
Lffivinus had taken -with him the -whole or the 


greater part of the consular army which had win- 
tered in Apulia, or that a prcctorian army had 
marched under his command from the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, so that his force cannot be estimated 
at less than 30,000 foot and 3600 hoise. 
ynhua Pvrrhus not thinking himself strong enough to 

ideiiToura . a ■ 

ifb” lu enemy with the army actually at his aispo- 

bouidbftTe sal, Gudeavoured to gain time by negotiation. He 

oinedbim. , ® ,7 . , . 

wrote to Laavmus^% offering Ins mediation beti^een 


the Romans and his Italian allies, and saying that 
he would wait ten days for the consuls ansner. 
But his offer was scornfully rejected \ and, in the 
same spirit, -udion one of his spies was detected in 
the Roman camp, Lsevinus is said to have allowed 
the spy to observe his whole army on their usual 
parade^®, and then to have sent him hack unharmed, 
with a taunting message, that if P^Trhus wished to 
know the nature of the Roman army, he had better 
not send others to spy it out secretly, but he should 
come himself in open day, and see it and pro^o it. 
Sw^attack Tkus provokcd, or more probably fearing to lose 
the confidence of his allies, if he should seem to 
heraclk V have crossed the sea only to lie inacti^ o in Tarentum, 
Pyrrhus with his own army and with the Tarcntincs 


^ Dionvsius. XVn. 15, IG. 

** DionjMus, XVIII. 1. Zonar&s, Vni. a. 
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took tlie field and advanced towards the enemy. 
The Romans lay encamped on the right or southern 
bank of the Siris, not far from the sea, and Pyrrhus 
having crossed the Aciris between the towns of Pan- 
dosia and Heraclea, encamped in the plain which 
lies between the two rivers, and which was favour- 
able at once for the operations of his heavy infantry 
and for his cavalry and elephants. A nearer view 
of the strength of the Roman army determined him 
still to delay the battle, and he stationed a detach- 
ment of troops on the bank of the Siris, to obstruct, 
if possible, the passage of the stream. But the river, 
though wide, is shallow^", and while the legions pre- 
pared to cross directly in front of the enemy, the 
cavalry passed above and below, so that the Greeks, 
afraid of being surrounded, were obliged to fall back 
towards their main body. Pyrrhus then gave orders 
to his infantry to form in order of battle in the 
middle of the plain, while he himself rode forward 
with his cavalry, in hopes of attacking the Romans 
before they should have had time to form after their 
passage of the river. But he found the long shields 
of the legionary soldiers advancing in an even line 


CHAP. 

XXXVII. 


A.U.C. 474. 
A.C. 280. 


Plutarch, Pyrrh. 16. At 
present 'a thick forest covers the 
western part of this plain, extend- 
ing along the left bank of the Si- 
ris for several miles upwards from 
its mouth, as far as the point where 
the hills begin. See Keppel Cra- 
ven, p. 203, and Zannoni’s map. 
But in ancient times it is probable 
that the whole plain between the 
two rivers was open, and mostly 


corn land. The plain rises in a 
gradual slope from Policoro, sup- 
posed to be the site of the ancient 
Heraclea, for about three miles, 
and is for the most part highly 
cultivated. 

Keppel Craven, p. 204. Mr. 
Keppel Craven forded it below the 
point where the Roman army ef- 
fected its passage. 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 16. 
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\^\Wii stream, and tlieir ca\alry in front ready to 

receive Ills attack. He charged instantly, but the 
AC 2C0 Romans and tbeir allies, althougli their arms were 
very unequal to those of the Greek horsemen, main- 
tained the fight most valiantly, and a Frentanian 
captain^* was seen to mark Pyrrhus liiniseif so 
eagerly, that one of his officers noticed it, and ad- 
vised the king to beware of that barbarian on the 
black horse with white feet Pyrrhus, whose per- 
sonal prowess V as not unworthy of his hero-ancestry, 
replied, “What is fated, Leonatus, no man can 
avoid j but neither this man nor the stoutest soldier 
in Italy shall encounter with me for nothing.” At 
that instant, the Frentanian rode at Pyrrhus with 
hib levelled lance, and killed his horse ; but Ins own 
was killed at the same instant, and while Pyrrhus 
was remounted instantly by his attendants, the bravo 
Italian was surrounded and slain, 
wnrf'b” Finding that Ins cavalry could not decide the 
P}irlius at length ordered Ins infantry to 
cjTThm advance and attack the line of the Roman legions^’, 
lie himself, knowing the importance of his own life 
to an army m which his personal ascendancy was all 
m all, gave Ins own arms, and hemlct, and scarlet 
cloak to Megacles, one of the officers of his guard, 
and him«ielf put on those of the officer in exchange 
But Mcgaclcs bought Ins borrow ed splendour dearly : 

** Plutarch, P^rrh 16 Dionjr- particulars which arc not to be 
81 US, Win 2 — 1 Part of this found in Dionysius and winch he 
story of the Frentanian captain got probably from llicronj mu? 
ha? hocn copied b\ Plutarch from ” Plutarch, Pyrrh 17. 
Dionysia?. but he has somo other 
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ovevY Roman marked him, and at last he was struck 
down and slain, and his helmet and mantle carried 
to Laivinus, and borne along the Roman ranks in 
triumph. Pyrrhus feeling that this mistake was 
most dangerous, rode bareheaded along his line to 
show his soldiers that he was still alive; and the 
battle went on so furiously, that cither army seven 
times it is said, drove the enemy from the ground, 
and seven times was driven from its own. 

Laivinus, true to the tactic of his country, proposed I'l*® 
to win the battle by keeping; back his last reserve 
till all the enemy’s forces were in action. His triarii, 
it seems, Avere already engaged, and their long spears 
might enable them to encounter, on something like 
ccpial terms, the pikes of the phalanx ; but Laivinns 
held back a chosen body of his cavalry, hoping that 


TpOTTas eTrra Xeyerat (jxvyov- 
rav avaTToKw Ka\ oiwKnvTav yeve- 

a-dai. Plularcli, Pyrrli. 17. From 
this and other circumstances re- 
lated of this battle, it appears cer- 
tain that only a very small part of 
Pyrrhus’ infantry could have had 
the arms and array of the regular 
phalanx. For as the ground was 
open and level, and the two armies 
met front and front, if Pyrrhus’ 
heavy-armed infantry had been 
numerous, Oiey must have had the 
same advantage which the ])halanx 
had at Cynocephalm and at Pydna 
as long as it kept its line un- 
broken ; and the Roman infantry 
could not have maintained the 
contest. While, on the other 
hand, if the phalanx did not keep 
its order, so that the Romans were 
able to penetrate it in several 
places, then they w’ould have ob- 


tained an easy victorj’, as the pha- 
lanx, when once broken, became 
wholly helpless. But it would 
seem that the Greek infantry in this 
battle consisted mostly of jicltastce, 
or troops not formed in the close 
array of the phalanx ; such were 
the E])irots generally, and such 
would be also the iEtolians and 
Illj'rians, some of whom it is said 
[Dion Cassius, Fragm. Pcircsc. 
XXXIX.] were serving at this 
time in Pywrhus’ army. Thus the 
infantry in both armies were 
armed and formed in a manner 
not very different from each other ; 
and this would account for the 
length and obstinacy of the action, 
and the number of slain on both 
sides. 

S’ Zonaras, VIII. 3. Plutarch, 
Pj'rrh. 17. 
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cliarge might at last decide the day. They did 
ITc'lS. charge, but Pyrrhus met them ^\ith a reser\e still 
A 0 sao formidable, his elepliants. The Roman horses 

could not be brought to face monsters strange and 
terrible alike to them and to their riders ; they fell 
back in confusion — the infantry were disordered by 
their flight ; and Pyrrhus then charged with his Thes- 
salian ca^ airy, and totally routed the whole Roman 
army. The \anquished fled o\er the Siris but did 
not attempt to defend their camp, which P}rrhus 
entered without opposition. They retreated to a 
city in Apulia which Niebuhr supposes must have 
been Venusia, with a loss ■\ariously estimated, as 
usual, by different writers **, hut sufficient at any rate 
to cripple their army, and to leave Pyrrhus undis- 
puted master of the field. 

Italian allies now joined him ” ; and though 


ThcdestructioaoftbcUoman 

army \Nas prcTCntcd, according to 
Orodius, by an accident. One 
Muiuuus, a foldicr of the fourth 
legion, cut off nith lus snord the 
trunk of one of the elephants , 
vhicfi made the animal turn, and 
run Lack upon hi« own armjr 
Tho confusion and delaj thus 
occasioned enabled tho Romans to 
escape over the Sins w ith the bulk 
of tlioir army Orosius, IV 1. 

Zonaros, VllI 3 
” Hicron^muSjO contemporary, 
who in his account ot the loss 
sustained in tho battle of Ascolum 
IS known to have copied Pyrrhus’ 
own commentaries, makes the 
Homan loss in the first battle to 
base Binnuntcd to 70J0 men, and 
that of Pjrrhus to less than 4000. 
Dionysias stated the Roman loss 


at 15,000, and that of Pyrrhus 
at 13,000, copying probably from 
the exaggerated accounts of some 
of the Roman annalists, perhaps 
from Valerius Antias himself Sco 
Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 17 Orosius, 
copjing from Livy, who in hn 
turn probabli followed Fablus, 
reckons tbo Roman loss at 11,880 
killed, and 310 prisoners ; while of 
their cavalry 243 were killed, 
and 802 taken He says also, 
that twenty-two standards were 
taken But whit is curious, and 
which shows that neither he him- 
self nor Livy could have at all 
consulted the Greek sinters on 
this war, ho asserts that of the 
loss on Pyrrhus’ sido no record 
had been presen ed. 

« Zonaras, Yin. 3 Plutarch. 
Pyrrh. 17. 
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lie complained of (he tnvtlincps of their aid, ho dis- 
tributed to them a share of the spoils of his victory. 
The allies of Itome began to ^Yavcr; and the I^oinan 
garrisons in distant cities, cut oT from relief, u-erc 
placed in extreme jeopardy. 'JMic Locrians rose 
upon the garrison of their city, and ojiencd their 
gates to Pyrrhus*^”. At Khegium (he garrison, 
■which consisted of the eighth legion, composed of 
Campanian soldiers, acted like the garrison of Enna, 
in similar circumstances in the second Punic ^var: 


CHAP. 
XXXVI [. 

A.U.a-l71. 
A.C. ‘XIO. 
The Hoiiirm 
pnnifoii 
^ei7.cs Uhe- 
giiitii and 
in:i‘-‘-nrres 
the inhn- 
hilaiits. 


they antieijiated the inhabitants by a general mas- 
sacre of all the male citizens, and made slaves of the 


Avomcn and children, b^or this alone they might 
have received reward rather than jmnishment from 
the Roman government; and the Roman annalists 
would have jilcadcd necessity as a sanction for the 
act. But the Campanians, looking to the example 
of their ISIamcrtinc countrymen on the other side of 
the strait, and thinking that Rome was in no condi- 
tion to enforce their allegiance any more, held the 
city in their own name, and refused to obey the con- 
sul’s orders. Thus Rhcgiuni, no less than Locri, was 
for the present lost to the Romans. 

Pyrrhus, however, had not won his victory cheaply, 
Nearly four thousand of his men had fallen, and f 
amongst these a large proportion of his best officers 
and personal friends ; for the Greek loss must have 
fallen heavily on the cavalry, and when the king- 
exposed his own life so freely, those immediately 


CO Justin, XVIII. 1. 

“ Appian, Samnitic. Fragm. IX. Dion Cassius, Fragm. Picresc. XL. 
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person must Inve suffered in an unusual 
proportion The weather also, if wo maj trust some 
AC 280 stones in Orosius®’, was ^e^y unfavourable, and the 
state of the roads may have retarded the advance of 
the victorious army, and particular!} of the elephants 
Besides, so complete a victory, won by Pyrrhus with 
his own army alone, before the mass of his allies had 
joined him, might dispose the Romans to peace with- 
out the rish of a second battle Accordingly, whilst 
the army advanced slowly from the shores of the 
Ionian Sea towards central Italy, Cmeas was sent 
to Rome with the king’s terms of peace and alli- 
ance 

rioproppae* The conditions offered were these — peace, fnend- 
ptwe ship, and alliance between Pyrrhus and the Ro- 
mans®*, hut the Tarentines were to be included m 
It, and all the Greek states in Italy were to be free 
and independent Further, the king’s Italian allies, 
the Lucanians, Samnites, Apulians, and Bruttians 
were to recover all towns and tcnitories which they 
had lost m war to the Romans If the':e terms vvcrc 
agreed to, the king would restore to the Romans all 
the prisoners whom he had taken without ransom 


Orostus la I One ot the 
Homan forngin" parties soon after 
tic battle was oscrtnlcn by so 
dreadful a storm that thirty four 
men were knocked down and 
twenty two left nearly dead and 
mar j oten and horses were killed 
or maimed 

“ Appian Sammtic Fragm \ 
riularch Pyrrh 18 
•• Appian Samnitie, Fragm X 


These terms sho« cd siithcicnt it?- 
sped on the part of P} rrliu« for 
tno power and resolution of the 
Romans , but tl cj would not 
satisfy the Roman vanit\ and 
accord ngly, Plutarch say that 
* the king merely asked for peace 
furiimsclf and indemnity f>r the 
Tarentines and oflbred to aid the 
Romans in connuenng Italy 
PyTrli 18 
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Cincns, the mnhassador of Pyrrhus on this memo- 
rahle occasion, ^v:ls. in the versatility and rano'c of 
his talents, worthy of the best an-cs of Greece, lie 
vas a Thessalian and in his early youth he had 
heard Demosthenes speak ; and the impression made 
on his mind by the great orator vas supposed to 
have enkindled in him a kindred spirit of eloquence : 
the tongue of Cineas. it was said, liad won more 
cities than the sword of Pyrrhus. Like Themis- 
toclcs, he was gifted with an extraordinary memory ; 
the very day after his arrival at Rome, he was able 
to address all the senators and the citizens of the 
equestrian order by their several proper names. lie 
had studied jdiilosophy, like all his educated coun- 
tr}Tncn, and appears to’ have admired particularly 
the new doctrine of Epicurus‘S' ; which taught that 
war and state atlairs were but toil and trouble, and 
that the wise man should imitate the blissful rest of 
the gods, who, dwelling in their own divinity, re- 
garded not the vain turmoil of this lower world. 
Yet his life was better than his philosophy; he 
served his king actively and faithfully in peace and 
ill war, and he wrote a military work*’®, for which he 
neither wanted ability nor practical knowledge. He 
excited no small attention as he went to Rome, and 


Plutarch, Pyrrh. 14. 

Pliny, Histor. Natur. VII. 

§ 88 . 

Cicero, (le Sencctut. 13. Plu- 
tarch, Pyrrh. 20. 

At least Cicero in ^^riting to 
Paetus says, “ Plane nesciebam te 
tarn peritum esse rei militaris. 


Pj’rrhi tc libros ct Cineo3 video 
lectitasso.” Ad Familiar. IX. 25. 
Now the commentaries of Pyrrhus 
arc referred to by Plutarch, and it 
^Yould seem, therefore, that the 
allusion to the writings of Cineas 
is also to be taken literally. 
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x^XMi sa}ings at the places through -which he passed 
^yere remembered and recorded Some stones 
A c 280 that he ^ras the hearer of presents to the in- 
fluential senators, and of splendid dresses to wm 
the favour of their wives, all -nhich, as the Roman 
traditions related, "uere steadily refused But his 
proposals required gra\c cousideration, and there 
were man) in the senate nho thought that the state 
of affairs made it necessary to accept them 
ns Appius Claudius, the famous censor, the greatest 
edtothe of liis countrymcn m the works of peace, and no 

enate and , 

peaks mean soldier in time of need, was noM, in the thir- 

gn nst the 

wo tieth )ear after his censorehip, m extreme old age, 
and had been for man) years blind But his actno 
mind triumphed overage and mfirmit) , and although 
he no longer took^pnrt in public business, )et he was 
leady in his onn hou«e to gi\o answers to tho^o 
who consulted him on points of law, and Ins name 
■i\as fresh in all men’s minds, though his person was 
not seen in the forum The old man heard that the 
senate was listening to the proposals of Cineas, and 
was likely to accept the king s terms of peace Ho 
immediately desired to be cairied to the senate- 
house, and was borne m a litter by his slaves through 
the forum When it was kno^vn tint Appius Clau- 
dius ^^as coming, his sons and sons-m-law vent out 

** At Ancia on the AppianWaj this wino well deserves ” he *a d 
Cmeas had remarked the luxun to be hung on so h gh a gibbet " 
ance of the vi les as fhej fes- Plinj Hist Isalur \l\ J 12 
tooned on the 'cryaummiU of tl e ^ Plutarch P^rrh IP 
elms and at tie same lime Com ^ Cicero do Senectut G H 
pla ned of tho harshness of the Tusculan Disp \ 3S 
wine — The motltr wh ch bore ^ Plutarch Pjrrrb 18 He had 
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to the steps of the senate-house to receive him, and xx^^vn 
he -was by tliem led in to his place. The whole X^Q~m 
senate kej)t the dcojiest silence as the old man arose 
to s])cak. 

No Englishman can have read thus far without re- simiiw 

1 • j I • 1 1 • . scene in 

menibcring the scene, in all points so similar, which English uis- 
took jilace within our fathers’ memory in our own 
house of parliament. • We recollect how the greatest 
of English statesmen, bowed down by years and in- 
firmity, like Ap]iius, but roused, like him, by the 
dread of ajiproaching dishonour to the English name, 
was led by his son and son-in-law into the house of 
lords, and all the jiecrs with one impulse arose to 
receive him. We know the cxjiiring words of that 
mighty voice, when he protested against the dis- 
memberment of this ancient monarchy, and prayed 
that if England must fall, she might fall with honour. 

The real speech of Lord Chatham against yielding to 
the coalition of France and America, will give a far 
more lively image of what was said by the blind 
Appius in the Roman senate, than any fictitious ora- 
tion which I could either cojiy from other writers or 
endeavour myself to invent ; and those who would 
wish to know how Appius spoke, should read the 
dying words of the great orator of England. 

When he had finished his speech, the senate voted 
that the proposals of Pyrrhus should be rejected, that pro- 


four sons and five daughters, but to be that which Appius spoke on 
how many of bis daughters were this occasion. De Senectut. 6. 
married, we know not. See Cicero Brutus, 16. But Cicero does not 
de Senect. 11. A speech was ex- seem to have regarded it as ge- 
tant in Cicero’s time purporting nuine. 

VOL. II. K k 
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\\\n peace’^ should be concluded Mith him so long as 
remimed in Italy, and that Cineas should bo 
® ordered to leave Rome on that very da} 
d prc E\ en vvlulst the senate had been considering the 

•e T gor o 

kings proposals, there had been no abatement of 
the vigour of their preparations for war Two new 
leglons^^ which must have been at least the ninth 
and tenth m number, were raised, while Cineas was 
at Rome, bj v oluntary enlistment, proclamation being 
made, that whoever wished to offer his services to 
supply the place of the soldiers who had fallen m 
battle, should enrol himself immediately Niebuhr 
supposes that this was the penod of P Cornelius 
Rufinus’ dictatorship, and that he superintended the 
recruiting of the armies The new legions were 
sent to reinforce Laivinus, who, as P}Trhus began to 
advance northwards, followed him, hanging upon his 
rear, but not venturing to engage in a second battle 
Cineas returned to the king to tell him that he 
mpania. xnust liopc for notlung from negotiation lie c\- 


Plutarch Pvrrb 19 Arjuao 
Samnitic X 2 S^onaras VI 1 1 4 
Appian Samnitic X 3 Tho 
Campanian legion which gam 
soned Rhcgium had been the 
eighth Orosuis IV S But 
perl aps the proletarians ra sod to 
form the army of reserve had al 
read/ formed a math and tcRtli 
Iigion in which case those now 
raised no ild be the cloTCnth and 
twelfth We can account for four 
legions in the two consular arimcs 
two more under the proconsul L 
A^mihus one or two we know 
not wl ich forming tho reserve 
armv under tl o walls of Home 


and one in garrison at Khegiutn 
Tl o legions of Ltcvinus had suf 
fered so greatly lu the battle that 
their numbers were no doubt very 
incomplete but tho reinforce- 
inents formed two fresh legion* 
and did not mcrelj serve to r«v 
croU tho old ones as appears both 
lyr Appian s express language an I 
also b/ what is aftcrwai^s said of 
the punishment of ih® leg>o®* 
which had fougl t on the b ns 
for it woul 1 hare been very h#r»l 
to hate involved m their scntei ce 
the ncwl^ nii<c 1 so! hers who ha i 
no share m the dcRat 
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pressed, according to the writers^"’ whom we are 
obliged to follov', the liigliest admiration of all that 
he had seen. “ To fight with the Roman people was 
like fighting with the hydra, so inexhaustible were 
their numbers and their spirit.” “ Rome was a city 
of generals, nay rather of kings,” or, according to 
another and more famous version of the story, “ The 
city was like a temple, the senate was an assembly 
of kings.” Did we find these expressions recorded 
by Hieronymus of Cardia, who wrote before Rome 
was the object of universal flattery, we might be- 
lieve them ; but from the later Greek writers they 
deserve no more credit than if reported merely by 
the Romans themselves ; and nothing is more suspi- 
cious than such statements of the language of admi- 
ration proceeding from the mouth of an enemy. 
But be this as it may, Pyrrhus now resolved to pro- 
secute the war with vigour. At the head of a large 
army'®, for the Italian allies had now joined him, he 
advanced through Lucania and Samnium into Cam- 
pania. The territory of the allies of Rome had now 
for some years been free from the ravages of war^^, 
and its scattered houses, its flourishing cultivation, 
and luxuriant fruit-trees, were a striking contrast to 
the wasted aj^pearaiice of Samnium and Lucania. 
All was ravaged and plundered without mercy, by 
the Italians in revenge, by the Greeks to enrich 


CtlAR. 

xxxvii. 

A.U.C. 474. 
A.C. 280. 


Plutarch, in Pyrrh. 19. Ap- Zonaras, VIII. 4. Eutro- 
pian, Samnit. X. 3. Floras, I. 18. plus, II. Floras, I. 18. 

Dion Cassius apud Maium, ’>'• Dion Cassius, Fragm. 50. 
Script. Veter. Collect, tom. II. p. Script. Veter. Collect. 

538. 
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xx^ii themselves and force tlieir enemy to submission ; bn 
in some instances it only p^o^okecl a firmer resist 
AO 280 and Neapolis and Capua” were attacked, bu 

refused to surrender, nor could Pyrrhus make him 
self master of either of them. 

And From Campania lie ascended the valley of tlu 

through the ^ ^ 

iiernican Liris, and followed the Latin road towards Rome 

country He _ 

takes Pn^ Fregellaj’'^ wrested formerly from the Volscians b} 

advances the Saninites, and the occupation of which by the 

•witliin cign * 

teen miles Romans had led to the second Samnite war, noA\ 

of Rome 

yielded to the Greek conqueror. The IIernican«, 
who, under the name of Roman citizens, without the 
right of suffrage, were m fact no bettci than Roman 
subjects, received P)rrhus readilj, and Anagnn*®, 
their puncipal city, opened its gates to him. Still 
ad\ancing, he at last looked out upon the plain of 
Rome from the opening m the mountains umlei 
Praineste; and Prameste itself**, with its almost im- 
pregnable citadel, fell into his hands, for the Prmnes- 
tmes remembered the execution of their principal 
citizens a few months before, and longed for \cn- 
geance. Prmnesteis barely twenty -four miles distant 
from Rome, but Pyrrhus ad\anced jet si\ miles fur- 
ther*’, and from the spot where the road descends 
fiom the last roots of the mountains to the wide 

Zonarns, VIII 4 ha%e passed beyond Zog^aroto. an 1 

I’ Florus, I 18 reached the spot where the road 

so Appian, SamnUic, X 3 descends to the levtl of the Cam- 

rforus, I 18 Eutropius, II nasyno. close by wliat is called the 
“ “Miliano nb urbe octavo- lake of Rcpdlus, and just at tie 
decimo’* Eutropius If rfi» state- junclion of the modern road from 
jiient IS correct, Pmhos most La Colonna (Labici) 
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level of tlie CiHiipagna lie ciist liis eyes upon tlic xS'iir 
very to^vers of the city. irTcTw. 

One marcli more Y'oulfl have hrought him under xhifEmis'. 
the walls of Koine, where, as he hoped, there ^vas no- 
thing to ojipose him hut the two legions which, at 
the beginning of the camjiaign, had been reserved 
for the defence of the capital, lint at this nionient 
he was informed that the whole Etruscan nation had X'lTS^ir 
concluded a peace®’’ with Kome, and Ti. Corunca- crinpJmla. 
nius with his consular army was returned from Etru- 
ria, and had joined the army of reserve. At the 
same time Lncjvinns was hanging on his rear, and 
before he could enter Home, both consuls would be 
able to combine their forces, and he would have to 
deal with an army of eight or nine Homan legions, 
and an equal number of their Latin and other allies. 

Besides, his own army was feeling the usual evils of 
a force composed of the soldiers of dinbrent nations ; 
the Italians comjilaincd of the Greeks and charged 
them with plundering the territory of friends and 
foes alike ; the Greeks treated the Italians with ^ 
arrogance, as if in themselves alone lay the whole 
strength of the confederacy. Pyrrhus retreated, 
loaded with plunder, and returned to Campania; 

Lsevinus fell back before him, but it is said that 
when Pyrrhus®® was going to attack him, and ordered 
his soldiers to raise their battle-cry, and the Greeks 
to strike their spears against their brazen shields, 

Zonaras, VIII. 4. See also Dion Cassius, Fragm. 50. 

Appian, X. 3, although his state- Script. Veter. Collect. 

ment is not quite accurate as to Zonaras, VIII. 4. Dion Cas- 

time. sius, Fragm. LI. 
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x^v^i the elephants, excited by their drivers, 

rucMTi uttered at the same time their fearful roarings, the 
A.0 280 army answered -with a shout so loud and 

cheerful, that he did not venture to bring on an 
action. Neither party made any further attempt at 
active operations; the Samnitcs and Lucanians win- 
tered in their own countries, Pjrrhus himself re- 
turned to Tarentum, and the Romans remained with- 
in their onn frontiers excepting only the legions 
which had been beaten in the first battle, and which 
were ordered to remain in the field during the winter 
in the enem)’s countr), with no other supplies than 
such as the) could win b) their own swords. 

\Ro!naQ As soou US the Campaign was over, the senate de- 
spatched an embassy to Pyrrhus, to request that he 
sterriev would either allow them to ransom his Roman pri- 
lufc ’ soners, or that he would excliange them for an equal 
number of Tarentines and others of his allies who 
were prisoners at Ronie*^. The ambas'^adors sent to 
P)rrhus were C FabrJCius,Q iEmilius, and P Dola- 


** Frontmus, Strategem IV. 1, 
§ 24 The name of the place to 
%Tli)ch LtcTinus’ army ^ras aent is 
corrupt Oudendorp and the 
Bipont edition read “ Finniim,’' 
which of course must be wrong, 
as Firmum was far away from the 
scat of war. Isicbuhr conjectures 
Samnium or Ferentmutn, sop* 
posing that Ferentinum the Her- 
mean town, had n?i oltcd, and that 
those leptons were eniployc<l in 
reducing li But nothtng can Im> 
decided with eertamtj 

Amnan. Sjinnilie Ira-m X 
4, 5 'itie names of the Homan 
ambassadors, and long speeches 


put into the mouths of Pyrrhus 
and of Fahncius, ere to bo found 
m the Fragments of Dionysius, 
XVXII 5—26 Tlie famous anec- 
dotes, how Fabncius was neither 
to bo bribed by the king’s money 
nor fnglilene5 by the sudden 
Bisht ot ono of his elephants, 
which at a signal giicn stretched 
out Its trunk immediately orcr 
his head, are given by Plutarch, 
Pyrrh 20 Speeches of Pyrrhus 
and of lalriciiis m answtr, de- 
rhmng the kings olfcrs arc also 
prCscTied mthc Vatican rnurments 
of Dion Cassitif, Bill LIV. 
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])clla, all of tlicm men of the liigliest distinction, x5xvn 
blit Fabriciiis ivas the favourite hero of Roman tra- 
(lition, and the stories of this embassy spoke of him 
alone. That Pyrrhus vas struck with the circum- 
stance of his being at once so eminent among his 
countrymen, and yet so simple in his habits, and 
even, according to a king’s standard of wealth, so 
poor, is perfectly probable : he may have asked him 
to enter into his service, for the Greeks of that age 
thought it no shame to serve a foreign king; and if 
the Thessalian Cincas was his minister, he could not 
suppose that a similar office would be refused by the 
barbarian Fabricius. It was the misfortune of Pyr- 
rhus to live in a state of society wliere patriotism 
was become impossible ; the Greek commonwealths 
were so fallen, and their inner life so exhausted, that 
they could inspire their citizens neither with respect 
nor with attachment, and the military monarchies 
founded by Alexander’s successors could know no 
deeper feeling than personal regard for the reigning 
monarch ; loyalty to his line could not yet have 
existed, and love for the nation under a foreign 
despotism is almost a contradiction. In Rome, on 
the other hand, the state and its institutions were 
in their first freshness and vigour, and so surpassed 
any individual distinction, that no private citizen 
could have thought of setting his own greatness on 
a level with that of his country, and the world could 
offer to him nothing so happy and so glorious as to 
live and die a Roman. But the particular anec- 
dotes recorded of the king and Fabricius are so ill 
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®° suspicious, and the speeches ascribed 
\^6l7i them both are so manifestly the mere invention 
A 0.280 Qf writers of a later age, that I have thought it 
best to exclude them from this history, and merely 
to give a slight mention of them in a note, on ac- 
count of their great celebrity. 

msueat^ Pyrrlius would neither ransom nor exchange his 
prisoners, unless the Romans would accept the terms 
oner*. pcace proposcd to them by Cineas **. But to 

show bow little he wished to treat them with harsh- 
ness, he allowed Fabricius to take them all hack 
with him to Rome to p^s the Saturnalia, their 
winter holydays, at their several homes, on a solemn 
promise that they would return to him when tho 
holydays were over, if the senate still persisted in 
refusing peace. The senate did persist in its refusal, 
and the prisoners returned to Pyrrhus ; tho punish- 
ment of death having been denounced by the Roman 
government against any prisoner who should linger 
in Rome beyond the day fixed for their return. 
And thus both parties prepared to try the fortune of 
war once again. 

The new consuls W'crc P. Sulpicius Saverrio, wlio®c 
Second cam. fixthor had been consul in the last year of tho second 

I^ign Il«th , ^ 

con»uKan} Samnitc war, and P. Dccius Mus, the son of the 

oppo^c^l to ’ 

Dcciuswlioliad dcvotcd himsolf at Sentimuu, and 

Aniilla 

•1 _ c r*— V epitome of Lt»y, XIII. 

• Plutarch agrees tthh Appian, am! 

■ ■ ■ their account is so much the more 

, • proiablo of Oie two, that I hare 

the Roman prisoners by Pyrrhus, not hesitated to follow it. 
without ransom. And fo also 
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the o’ramlson of him who had devoted himself in 
the great battle with the Latins. The legions re- 
quirccl for the campaign were easil}' raised cA'eiy 
citizen being eager to serve in such a season of 
danger, and C. Fabricius acted as lieutenant to one 
of the consuls ; but beyond this we know nothing of 
the number or disposition of the Roman armies, nor 
of their plan of operations, nor of the several gene- 
rals employed in diflercnt quarters. Nor do we 
know whether any of the places which had revolted 
to Pyrrhus during his advance upon Rome, continued 
still to adhere to him after his retreat; nor, if they 
did, how much time and what forces were required 
to subdue them. We are only told that Pyrrhus took 
the field in Apulia, and reduced several places in that 
quarter^'*; and that he was employed in besieging 
Asculum when both consuls with their two consular 
armies advanced to relieve it and to offer him battle. 


The ancient Asculum, if its site was exactly the Preparations 

AT* 1 1 MT for uatilo on 

same with that of the modern Ascoli, stood on a hill both sides. 


of inconsiderable size on the edge of the plains of 
Apulia; but geologically speaking it belongs to the 
plains, for the hill is composed only of beds of sand 
and clay, and the range of the limestone mountains 
sweeps round it at some distance on the west and 
south. The country is for the most part open, and 
must have been favourable for the operations of the 


^ Dion Cassius, Fragm. Vatic, poor town, though it contained 
LV. Orosius, IV. 1. in 1797, according to Giustiniani, 

™ Zonaras, VIII. 4. 5270 souls. It has suffered rc- 

See Dr. Daubeny’s Excursion peatedly from earthquakes, 
to Amsanctus, p. 30. Ascoli is a 
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xxxni and so suspicious, and tlie speeches ascribed 

to them both are so manifestly the mere invention 
AC.sao Qf writers of a later age, that I have thought it 
best to exclude them from this history, and merely 
to give a slight mention of them in a note, on ac- 
count of their great celebrity. 

oistreatr Pyrrhus ^vould neither ransom nor exchange his 
prisoners, unless the Romans would accept the terms 
loncre. Qf peace proposed to them by Cineas But to 
show how little he wished to treat them with harsh- 
ness, he allowed Fahricius to take them all back 
with him to Rome to pass the Saturnalia, their 
winter holydays, at their several liomes, on a solemn 
promise that they would return to him uhen the 
holydays were over, if the senate still persisted in 
refusing peace. Tlie senate did persist in its refusal, 
and the prisoners returned to Pyrrhus ; the punish- 
ment of death having been denounced by the Roman 
government against any prisoner who sbould linger 
in Romo beyond tl»c day fixed for their return. 
And thus both parties prcp.ared to try the fortune of 
war once again. 


AC 273. 

Sceonarttn. father had been consul in the last year of the second 

faijn Iwih ^ •' 

continU irt Samnitc war, and P. Docius Mus, the son of tlio 

©ppofcn •<>,,, , 

rjnhuHn Dccius who had devoted himself at Sentimun, and 

Apuitft 


the Iloinan prisoners by P^rtlms, 
without ransom. And so also 


does the epitome of XIH. 
Plutarch agrees with Appian, and 
their account is so much tlie inoro 
probable of tbo two. that I baso 
not hesitated to follow it. 
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the oTandsoii of him who had devoted himself in 


the great battle ^Yith the Latins. The legions re- 
quired for the campaign were easily raised ®'', every 
citizen being eager to serve in such a season of 
danger, and C. Fabricius acted as lieutenant to one 
of the consuls ; but beyond this we know nothing of 
the number or disposition of the Roman armies, nor 
of their plan of operations, nor of the several gene- 
rals employed in dilferent quarters. Nor do we 
know whether any of the places which had revolted 
to Pyrrhus during his advance upon Rome, continued 
still to adhere to him after his retreat; nor, if they 
did, how much time and what forces were required 
to subdue them. We are only told that Pyrrhus took 
the field in Apulia, and reduced several places in that 
quarter and that he was employed in besieging 
Asculum when both consuls with their two consular 
armies advanced to relieve it and to offer him battle. 

The ancient Asculum, if its site was exactly the Preparations 

AT 1 1 Ml for battle on 

same with that of the modern Ascoli, stood on a hill both sides, 
of inconsiderable size'" on the edge of the plains of 
Apulia ; but geologically speaking it belongs to the 
plains, for the hill is composed only of beds of sand 
and clay, and the range of the limestone mountains 
sweeps round it at some distance on the west and 
south. The country is for the most part open, and 
must have been favourable for the operations of the 


Dion Cassius, Fragm. Vatic, poor town, though it contained 
LV. Orosius, IV. 1. in 1797, according to Giustiniani, 

™ Zonaras, VIII. 4. 5270 souls. It has suffered re- 

s' See Dr. Daubeny’s Excursion peatedly from earthquakes. 

• to Amsanctus, p. 30. Ascoli is a 
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Romans, finding it impossible to get nitbin the 
A " u c 4 7 5 iiGdge of spears, nere slaughtered without leturning 
AC 279 . ^ ^vound. At last they ga^e May, and then the ele- 
phants charged and completed the lout. The other 
parts of the line opposed to the Tarentines and 
Lucanians Mere obliged to follow’ the example, and 
the Roman arm} fled to its camp. This Mas so close 
at hand, that the loss did not exceed six thousand 
men, while in the army of Pyrrhus there had fallen 
3505, according to the statement copied by Ilicron}- 
mus from the commentaries of the king himself. 
This loss must again ha\e fallen on the ca\alr}% light 
troops, and peltastcc of Pyrihus’ army, unless it was 
sustained chiefly bj his allies on the centre and left 
wing; for the circumstances of the battle make it 
certain that the ^ictory of his heavy armed Greek 
infantr} must ha\c been almost bloodless. 

Exasptatcj In Ills account of the actual battle of Asculum, 

anu faUc ac 

PhUarcli luckily chose to copy IIicron}mus; hut 
immediately after it lie follows Dion}sius, and no 
liaAO nothing but the usual exaggerations of Roman 
vanit), mIucIi Ica^e the real facts of the campaign in 
utter darkness. The victory of A'^culum was not 
improved, and at the end of the season the Romans 
wintered in Apulia, and P}rrhus again returned to 
Taicntum. A victory folloMcd by no results is easily 
bcHc^cd to be a defeat; and Mlicre there is no other 
memorial of oents than unchecked popular report 
and unsifted stories facts mIucIi have no witness in 
their permanent consequences arc soon hopelessly 
]>er\crted. Niebuhr declares from his on n jicr^oiial 
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observation, that within a few days after the battle 
of Bautzen, every Prussian who had not actually been 
engaged in the action, maintained that the allies had 
been victorious; and we can remember the extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation which for a moment per- 
suaded the English public that Napoleon had been 
defeated at Borodino. The successive steps of Po- 
man invention M’ith respect to the battle of Asculum 
are so curious, that I have given a view of them in 
a note ; but it is not so easy to determine what 


The account in the text is 
Plutarch’s, copied, as 1 have said, 
from Hieronymus of Cardia, a 
contemporary historian. And Jus- 
tin agrees with it : “ The issue of 
the second battle,” ho says, “ was 
similar to that of the first.” 
XVIII. 1. Livy, if wo may trust 
the epitome of his 13th book, 
described the action as a drawn 
battle ; “ dubio eventu pugnatum 
est.” But Florus calls it a victory 
on the part of the Romans ; and 
Eutropins and Orosius, copying 
apparently from the same source, 
say that P 3 'rrhus was wounded, 
many of his elephants destro^'ed, 
and 20,000 of his men killed, the 
Roman loss not exceeding 5000. 
Zonaras, copying Dion Cassius, 
says that Pyrrhus was wounded, 
and that his army was defeated ; 
owing chieflj’- to an attack made 
on his camp during the battle by 
a party of Apulians, which spread 
a panic among his soldiers. Ac- 
cording to Dionysius, as quoted by 
Plutarch, Pyrrhus w'as wounded, 
the Samnitos, and not the Apu- 
lians, assaulted his camp during 
the action, and the loss on both 
sides was equal, amounting to 
15,000 men in each army. It is 


no less remarkable that, according 
to Cicero, the consul P. Dccius 
did actually devote himself in this 
battle, as his father and grand- 
father had done before him. De 
Finib. II. 19. Tusculan. Disp. 1. 
37. No other e.\isting account 
notices this circumstance ; and 
according to the author “ De Viris 
Illustribus,” Dccius was alive some 
years afterwards, and was engaged 
in the last war w'ith Volsinii. Pro- 
bably it was either a forgetfulness 
in Cicero himself, or he followed 
some exaggerated account, which, 
as he W'as not w'riting a history of 
the period, he did not criticise, but 
adopted it without inquiry. But 
such enormous discrepancies in the 
several accounts show what is the 
character of the Roman history of 
this period, that, except in parti- 
cular cases, it is merel}' made u]) 
of traditional stories and panegy- 
rical orations, and can scarcely be 
called history at all. How differ- 
ent is the account given of the 
battle by the contemporary his- 
torian Hieronymus, who was writ- 
ing from really good materials, 
not from guess or fancy, but from 
knowledge ! 
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o^vn country, M’itbout ransom and -witliout condi- 
AuiriTe Immediately afterwards, without pajing 

any regard to the remonstrances of his allies, he left 
Milo still in possession of the citadel of Tarentum 
and his second son Alexander at Locri, and set sail 
with the rest of his army for Sicily. 
ma?£t w apparently soon after the battle of Ascu- 

aidVAh^* lum, that a Carthaginian fleet of 120 ships'®® ^^as sent 
Romans to Ostla to offer aid to the Romans and the senate 
declining this succour, the Carthaginiau commander 
sailed a^\ay to the south of Italy, and there, it is said, 
proposed to PjTrhus that Carthage should mediate 
between him and the Romans, his real object being 
to discoNer what were the King’s Mews with lespect 
to Sicily. Was then the Tarentine fleet wasting the 
coasts of Latium, so that Rome stood in need of 
na^al aid? Or did so large a fleet contain a Car- 
thaginian army, aud was Home wisely unwilling to 
see an African general making war in Italy, and 
carr)ing off the plunder of Italian cities t Tlio in- 


'®‘ Plutarch and Apptan saj that 
the senate released an equal num- 
ber of Tarentine and Sammte pri- 
soners, and that Cincas was ogam 
sent to Rome to negotiate a peace, 
but tint the Romans rcTuscd to 
treat iihdo Pyrrhus remained in 
Ital} Appian, in onothcr 

fragment, ^ajs xhat Pvrrhns, •‘af- 
ter liH treat} with the Roman"," 
^»Tu Tor irpor 'Pw^rovc ovr$tfKat, 
went over to Sicil}. ProlmW} a 
truce for n certain pcnwl was 
D’rceil to, and with it a ccncrat 
exihaiige of prisoners Whether 
Pjrrlius stipulated auj thing for 


the Tarentmes we cannot tell ; but 
the consuls of the two succeeding 
years, although they triumphed 
over the Samnites and Lucanians, 
yet appear to have obtained no 
truimph over Tarentum, and the 
suece«scs for winch Pahricius 
triumphed “dc Tarentuiii," (Fosti 
Capitol ) tna} have been oJ'tamcd 
m tin early part of Ini consulship, 
before the truce with Pyrrhus ivai 
conchidcd 

»« Justin, XVin. 2 . Zonaras. 
VI [1 

»« jitstiii.xvni.y 
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sinuation against tlie good faith of the Carthaginian chap. 
commander seems quite unfounded ; this very arma- ^ 

ment helped the Romans in attempting to recover a.c.278. 
Rhegium, and though the siege did not succeed, yet 
a large supply of timber, which the Campanians had 
collected for building ships, was destroyed, and the 
Carthaginians having made a league with the Ma- 
mertines of Messana, watched the strait with their 
fleet, to intercept Pyrrhus on his passage. But it 
seems that their fleet was called olf in the next year 
to be employed in the siege of Syracuse, so that 
Pyrrhus, avoiding Messana, crossed from Locri to 
Tauromenia’°® without opposition, and being wel- 
comed there by the tyrant Tyndarion, landed his 
army, and marched to the deliverance of Syracuse. 

His operations in Sicily lasted more than two 
years ; his fortune, which at first favoured him in 
every enterprise, was wrecked in a fruitless siege of 
Lilyboeum ; disgusts arose, as in Italy, between him 
and his allies ; they were unmanageable, and he was 
tyrannical, so that when at length his Italian allies 
implored him to come once again to their aid, he 
was as ready to leave Sicily as he had before been 
anxious to invade it. 

Durina’ his absence the Samnites, Lucanians, Progress of 

o ’ ^ the war in 

^0^ Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. Clinton wrongly understands of 
XXII. 9. the year 479, for that, according 

^0® Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. to the Greek mode of reckoning, 

XXII. 11. would not have been erei rpirco, 

*or> From the middle of 47G to but Terapra. 
the latter end of 478, eVet rplra, Diodorus, Fragm, Hoeschel. 

is Appian’s expression, Samnitic. XXII. 14. Plutarch, Pyrrh. 22, 

Fragm. XII,, which Mr. Fynes 23. 

VOL. II. L 1 
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x^Vn ^ruttians, and Tarentines, still continued the vni 
AuTTrc They \entured no battles lu the field, but resolutel} 
AC ^^8 ^Gfended their towns and fastnesses’®®, and some- 
itaiy?unng US always happens in such warfare, inflicted 

SpJ^h"us* some partial loss on the enemy, without being able 
to change in any degree the general fortune of the 
contest The consuls employed against them enjoyed 
a triumph at the end of each campaign , Fabncius at 
the end of the year 476*®®, C Junius Biutus at the 
end of 477, <and Q Fabius Gurges at the end of 
478 In the mean time P Comelius Rufinu«, the 
colleague of C Junius m 477, had recovered Croton 
and Locri , but as he was considered the principal 
cause of a severe repulse sustained bj himself”® and 
his colleague from the Samnites, at the beginning of 
the )ear, he was not thought deserving of a triumph 
^Ao*^? It seems to ha>e been in the autumn of 478 that 
mS“*to returned to Italy"* But his return avas 

beset with enemies, for a Carthaginian fleet attached 
him on his passage, and siinh seventy of Ins ships of 
■nar“h nnd when he landed on the Italian coast he 


Zonaras VIII 6 
Fabncius tnumphcl in De- 
cember, Brutus m January t1 ir 
teen months afterward* and Fa 
biua m the February of the vear 
follow my when Pyrrhu* in all 
probability, v^as already returned 
to Italy 

> 0 Zonaras VIII C 
*” Zonaras expressly says that 


MI Muilarch“r’viTli 24 I’jr 


rhus had obtained this fleet cl icfly 
from the Syracusans wl o on n* 
frat arnial m S edy gave up to 
him their whole navy, amounlii g 
to HO shins of war Diodom 
Fragtn Hooschcl \XIf II 
Carthsgin ans employed in tl cif 
engagement with Duiliui in ti c 
first Funic war a largo ship wl ich 
they took from Pyrrhus probally 
on fiH retreat from S cilv Fo*/ 
bus I ea Wo must sepfKHO 
that It e ships of war were con 
TOjiHp the transports on when 
Pyrrhus bad embarked I is army 
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found that the hlamertines had crossed over from 
Messana to beset his road by land, and he had to 
cut his way through them with much loss. Yet he 
reached Tarentum with a force nearly as large as 
that which he had first brought over from Epirus ; as 
large in numbers, but of a very difierent quality, 
consisting principally of mercenaries raised in his 
Sicilian wars, men of all countries, Greek and bar- 
barian, and whose fidelity would last no longer than 
their general was victorious. 

No sooner had he arrived at Tarentum than he He plunder 

the temple 

commenced active operations. The Roman consuls ofProser- 

, ~ , pine at 

were employed in Lucania and in Samnium but Locri. 
he received no interruption from them, and reco- 
vered Locri. He next made an attempt upon Rhe- 
gium, a place so important, from its position, to the 
success of any new expedition to Sicily; but the 
Campanian garrison resisted Pyrrhus as stoutly as 
they had resisted the Romans, and the king was 
obliged to retire with loss. His old allies, the Sam- 
nites and Lucanians^'®, received him coldly, and, 
however anxious to obtain his aid, they had not, 
exhausted as they were, the means of supplying him 
with money, even if they had been disposed to rely 
on his constancy in their cause. Thus embarrassed, 
as he passed by Locri on his return from Rhegium 
to Tarentum, he listened to the advice of some of 

and that their resistance enabled Zonaras, VIII. 6. 

the transports to escape. '*5 Plutarch, Pyrrh. 25. Dion 

Zonaras,- VIII. 6. Cassius, Fragm. Peiresc. XLII. 

L 1 2 
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followers and plundered the temple of Proser- 
auTHts ■vaults underneath this temple "was a 

A c 276 ]aj.ge treasure, which had heen buried for unknoum 
generations, and no mortal eye had been allowed to 
look on it This he carried off, and embarked his 
spoil on board of his ships, to transport it b) sea to 
Tarentum A storm however arose and wrecked 
the ships, and cast ashoie the plundered treasure on 
the coast of Locri Pyrrhus was moved, and ordered 
it to he replaced in the temple of the goddess, and 
offered saciifices to propitiate her anger But when 
there were no signs given that she accepted Ins 
offering, he put to death the three men Mho had ad- 
vised him to commit the sacniege, and oven yet liis 
mind was haunted by a dread of Divine \engcancc, 
and his own commentaries"^ recorded his belief 
tint Proserpine’s wrath was still pursuing him, and 
bringing on his arms defeat and ruin If Pyrrhus 
himself, after his long intercourse with the Epicurean 
Cineas, entertained such fears, they weighed far more 
lieaMly doubtless on the minds of many of his ‘sol- 
diers and his allies, and the sense of being pursued 
hy the wrath of heaven may have well chilled the 
hearts of the bravest, and affected in no small degree 
the issue of the war 

Rcijtous This was fast approaching Tlie consuls chosen 
for the )car 479 were M' Cunus Dentatus and L 

*'* Djoins>u> \1\ a Apfian tp roit IS t 

SamnitJC Fragm \II yp 

* ^ Dionysius XIX wf krI avrAr 
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Cornelius Leniulus. The Romans on their side also chap. 

XXXVII. 

M-erc visited liy religious terrors; during the 
478 a fatal jiestilcncc had raged amongst them”®, A.c. 275 . 
and now the clay statue of .Tiipiter on the summit of 
the Capitolinc temple was, struck by lightning, and 
shattered to pieces. The head of the image was 
no where to be found, and the augurs declared that 
the storm had blown it into the Tiber, and com- 
manded that it should be searched for in the bed of 
the river. It was found in the very ]dacc in which 
the augurs had commanded the search to be made. 

Fears of the anp-er of the gods, together with the ■;<‘'ority of 
dread of the arms of Pyrrhus, made the Romans ''.'4'' "'■ 
backward to enlist in the legions. Those who were soiii'cra- 
summoned did not answer to their names, upon 
which the consul, M’. Curiiis”®, commanded that 
the goods of the first defaulter should bo publicly 
sold. A public sale of a man’s property by the 
sentence of a magistrate rendered him incapable of 
exercising afterwards any political rights; but the 
necessity of a severe example was so felt, that no 
tribune interposed in behalf of the oiTeuder, and the 
consul’s order was carried into execution. The usual 


Orosius, I V. 2. Livj', Epi- 
tome, XIV. Cicero, do Divinat. 
I. 10. 

119 Livy, Epitome, XI V. Vale- 
rius Maximus, VI. 3, § 4, adds to 
this story, that Curius sold not 
only the property of the defaulter, 
but the man himself, saying, 
“ that the Commonwealth wanted 
no citizen who did not know how 
to obey.” If the tribunes did not 


interfere, the consul’s power might 
indeed extend to any thing ; and 
we know that the Homans wore 
most tolerant even of the greatest 
severity, when the publie service 
seemed to require it. But the 
authoritj' of a collector of anec- 
dotes is so small, that Valerius’ 
addition to the story must be con- 
sidered very doubtful. 
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\,UC 479. 
AC 27o 
Vrrhua and 
u’ Ciinus 
pposed to 
icb other 
tear Bene- 
entum 


Jnsncecss- 
iil night- 
■nareh of 
Pjn-hni to 
nirnse the 
Itomaii 
■amp. 


number of legions \ras then raised ; Lentulus 
marched into Lucania, Curius into Samnium. 

Pyrrhus took the field against Curius ■uith his oun 
army, and the flower of the force of Tarentum, and 
a division of Samnites; the rest of the Samnite 
army was sent into Lucania to prevent Lentulus 
from coming to join his colleague. Curius, finding 
that Pyrrhus was marching against him, sent to call 
his colleague to his aid; and in the meanwhile the 
omens would not allow him to attack the enemy 
and he lay encamped in a strong position near Bcne- 
ventum. There Is much rugged and difficult coun- 
try behind the town on the road towards Apulia, and 
there is a considerable extent of level ground in the 
valley of the Galore below it, which was the scene of 
the decisi\e battle between Manfred and Charles of 
Anjou. But whether they fought on the s»amc 
ground which had witnessed the last encounter 
between Pyrrhus and the Romans, it is not possible 
to determine. 

Pyrrhus resolved to attack Curius before his col- 
league joined him, and ho planned an attack upon 
his camp by iiiglit ’-K lie set out by torch-lighf, w ith 
the flower of his soldiers and the best of his ele- 
phants; but the way was long, and the country 
ovorgrowm with wood, and intersected with steep 
ravines; so that his progress was slow, and at last 
the lights were burnt out, and the men were con- 


Plularcb, rrh. 25 tijsiiw, XIX. 12— H- 
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tinnally missing il\cir way. Day broke before they xx^xvji 
readied tbeir destination ; but still llic enemy were 'nTcTm 
not aware of tlicir ajiproadi till tlioy bad siir- 
monnted the bcigbts above (be Homan camp, and 
were descending to attack it from the vantage 
ground. Then Cnrius led out his troops to oppose 
them : and the nature of the ground gave the 
Homans a great advantage over the heavy-armed 
Greek infantry, as soon as the attempt to surjirise 
them had failed. But the action seems to have 
been decided by an accident : for one of Pyrrhus’ 
elephants was wounded, and running wild among its 
own men, threw them into disorder; nor could they 
ofier a long resistance, being almost exhausted with 
the fatigue of their night-march. They were re- 
pulsed with loss ; two elephants wore killed, and 
eight being forced into impracticable ground from 
which there was no outlet, were surrendered to the 
Romans by their drivers. 

Thus encouraged, Curius no longer declined a 
decisive action on equal ground: he descended hito 
the plain and met Pyrrhus in the open field. On 
one wing the Romans were victorious, on the other, 
oppressed by the weight of the elephants’ charge, 
they were driven back to their camp’”. But their 

Dionysius, XIX. 14. story winch Dionysius and Plu- 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 25. The tarch relate of the first action, is 
scene of the battle is placed by by Zonaras and Florus referred to 
Orosius and Florus “ in campis the last and decisive battle ; 

Arusinis,” or “sub campis Aru- namely, that a young elephant 
sinis but this name is unknown having been wounded, and running 
to us, and does not enable us to about screaming, its cries were 
determine the place exactly, beard by its mother, and so ex- 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. 25. The cited her, that she too became 
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.\x\n was covered by a shover of missiles from the 

iTcIts guards on the rampart, and these so annoyed the 
275 elephants, that they turned about, and fled through 
their own ranks, bearing down all before them. 
When the phalanx was thus disordered, the Romans 
attacked it ^igo^ously, and made their ■\^ay into the 
mass; and then their swords had an immense ad- 
vantage OAer the long spears of the enemy, and their 
victory was speedy and complete. 

6 finally Wliat number of men were killed or taken is 

axes Italy . . 

id returns variously reported ; but the overthrow w as decisit e ; 
and Pyrrhus retreated to Tarentum, rcsohed imme- 
diately to evacuate Italy. Yet, as if he still clung 
to the hope of returning hereafter, he left Milo with 
his garrison in the citadel of Tarentum, and then 
embarked for Epirus**®. He landed in his native 
kingdom with no more than eight thousand foot and 
five hundred horse*'*, and without money to main- 
tain even these. Thus he was forced to engage in 
new enterprises; and often victorious in battle, but 
never successful in war, he perished two or three 
years afterwards, as is well known, by a woman’s 
hand, in his attack upon Argos. 

ungovernable, and threw the Grtrek htaecdonia and SjTia, and that 
arnij- into disonJer, and that tfiis the Romans fheroforo did iwf 
accident first turned the fortuncof turc to ad>ancc upon Tarcnlnni 
the day. Pausanias, I. 13, compare hio- 

'** It u said that a report was bufar, Vol III. p. CIO, and note 
purposely circulated by Pyrrhus, 927. 
of the speedy amvu of rem- Plutarch, P_jrTh. 26. 

forccroents from the kings of 


CHAPTER XXXVTir. 


general history from the departure of PYR- 
RHUS FROM ITALY TO THE BEGINNING OF THE 

FIRST PUNIC Y'AR FINAL SUBIMISSION OF SAM- 

NIU]\I CONQUEST OF TARENTUfll — PICENTIAN AND 

YOLSINIAN AVARS ROME ACQUIRES THE SOVE- 
REIGNTY OF ALL ITALY DETACHED EVENTS AND 

ANECDOTES RELATING TO THIS PERIOD. 479 TO 

489 A.u.c., 275 to 2G5 a.c. 


" France was now consolidated into a great kingdom. . . . And 
thus having conquered herself, If I may use the phrase, and no longer 
apprehensive of any foreign enem}', she was prepared to carry her 
arms into other countries.” — Haixam, Middle Ages, Chap. I. Part 11. 


We have seen that a Cartliadniaii fleet appeared on chap. 

® ^ XXXVIII. 

the coasts of Latium in the heat of the war Avitli — — ' 

Ivclntions 

Pyrrhus, to offer its assistance to the Koinans. The hotwem 
offer was then refused, hut very soon afterwards a Cartimgc. 
treaty was concluded between Rome and Carthage’, 
in vdiicli both nations engaged to reserve to them- 
selves the right of assisting one another, even if 
either should conclude an alliance Avith Pyrrhus ; 
that is to say, their alliance with him Avas to he suh- 


* Polybius, III. 25. 
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xx^vm Roman consul, was besiegmgtlietownby 

juTc*^ land But Papinus dreading the interference of 
AC 272 Carthage, treated secretly with jNIilo*, and persuaded 
liim to deliver up the citadel to the Romans, on con- 
dition of being allowed to retire in safet) to Epirus 
with his garrison and all their baggage ThusTaren- 
tum was given up into the hands of the Romans, 
and the Carthaginian fleet retuined fo Sicily The 
Roman government complained of its appearance on 
the coasts of Italy®, when its assistance had not been 
requested by Rome, and the Carthaginnns, now 
that Tarentum was actuall} in the Roman power, 
disavowed the expedition as an unauthorized act of 
their officers in Sicily 

often*”" The death or banishment of the leaders of tho 
turn democratical party at Tarentum atoned no doubt 
for the insult oflered to tho Roman ambassadors, and 
for the zealous enmity which had organized against 
Rome the fourth Samnite war "Wlien \engcancQ 
was satisfied, policy demanded tho complete humi- 
liation of a city which had shov\n both tho will and 
tho power to injure® Tarentum was dismantled, its 
fleet and all its stores of arms were surrendered, it 


* Zonaras I III C rrontmus, 
btrtttcgcm III 3 $ 1 
‘ Orosius n 5 Tliat the in 
tcrfcrcncc of the Cartha^niaiu on 
tins occasion s'os complaioctl of 
by the Romans appears also from 
Livy, rpitomc Aia , and from 
Dion Cassius Fragm aatican 
L^ II iict as Pyrrhus was the 
enemy of Carthage, tho Cartl agl 
I lans might lawfully aid the la 


rcntuics against his ofliccr, iho 
oIRnco complained of howeter, 
was m all probability the appear- 
once of a ibrcgn fleet uninvitcl 
by tho Romans on tho coast of 
what they would consider tl e Ro- 
man dominion Ilut the Carthagi- 
nians might answer tl at ll c coast 
of lapygia svas not jct tobe re 
garded as belonging to Rome 
• Zonaras ^ III C 
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Avas made to jiay a yearly tribute, and a Roman gar- 
rison ^ it seems, was quartered in the citadel. When 
thus eflcctually disarmed and fettered, the Tarentines 
were allowed to retain their municipal freedom, as 
the allies, and not the subjects of Rome. 

In the same year, immediately before the fall of 
Tarentum, Samnium, Lucania, and Bruttium had 
made their final and absolute submission. L. Papi- 
rius Cursor and Sp. Carvilius Maximus, who had 
been consuls together one and twenty years earlier 
in the great campaign which decided the third Sam- 
nite war, M-ere elected consuls together for the 
second time, to put the last strobe to the present 
contest. Carvilius invaded Samnium® and received 
the submission of the Samnites ; Papirius received 
that of the Lucanians and Bruttians. The three 
nations all retained their municipal freedom, or ra- 
ther their several towns or districts were left free 
individually, but their national union was dissolved ; 
and they were probably not even allowed to inter- 
marry with or to inherit property from each other. 
Besides this, they made undoubtedly large cessions 
of territory, and were obliged to give hostages® for 
their future good behaviour. It is mentioned in par- 
ticular, that the Bruttians ceded the half of their 
mountain and forest district, called Sila‘®, or the 


^ In the interval beUveen the 
first and second Punic wars, a 
legion was regularly stationed at 
Tarentum. Polybius, II. 24. Nie- 
buhr thinks that this had been the 
case ever since the surrender of 
the city. 


® Zonaras, VIII. G. 

® This appears from Zonaras, 
VIII. 7, where Lollius, a Samnite 
hostage, is said to have escaped 
from Rome. 

Dionysius, XX. 5. Sila is 
doubtless the same word as Silva 
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A.U.C. 402. 
A.C. 272. 


SiihmiBsion 
of tlic 
Satmiitcs, 
Lnciinians, 
and Briit- 
tiaiis. 
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xxxvni M’ithout some loss and danger on tlie part of tlio 
ATrc~48c conquerors. 

A. war followed witU a people whose name has 
jSst^onhc oi^ce before been heard of in Roman history, 
pjceniians Picentians OH the coast of the Adriatic. Tlie 
Picentians had become the allies of Rome thirty- 
one years before this period, at the beginning of the 
third Samnite war, and they had ever since observed 
the alliance faithfully. But in the year 480 wc find 
two consular armies*® employed against them, and 
after a short struggle they submitted at discretion. 

* A portion of them was removed to the coast of the 
Tuscan Sea, and settled in the country ^^hicb had 
formerly belonged to* the Samnites, on the shores of 
the Gulf of Salermim*'. It may have been that this 
migration had been commanded by tho Roman 
government as a measure of state policy, in order to 
people the old Samnito coast with Jess suspected 
inhabitants, and to acquire as Roman domain tho 
lands which the Picentians had left in their old 
country; and tho Picentians perhaps, like the Car- 
thaginians in the third Punic war, unv>illing to ho 
torn from their native land, rose against Romo in 
mere despair. But whatever was tho cause of the 
v\ar, it ended in the speedy and complete conquest” 
of the Pjccntiaii people. 


** See pa^rc 319 of tWi Tolume. thus, triumplicj oTcr tlic Picen* 
** Tlie Fasti Canttolnu rctorj tians. 
that lioth tlie Con«u1s oflhoTcar, ** Strabo, V. p. 251. 

V. Scnipronius and Appius Clau- ” The Picentian war is bnenp 
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The last o'lcaiiinQ'S of Italian iiulcnciiclcncc were cirAP. 

^ * XXXVIII. 

gatlicrcd in diirinc,' the two rears riiich next fol- 

o . A.u.e. •Ill/, 

lowed. The Sallcnlines and IMessapians had at one 
time taken iiart in tlic con fed erne v*’’ of Southern^ 

Italy aqnin.'^t Koine, but they had witlidrawn from 
the cause before its overthrow. Tlieir repentance, 
however, availed them nothing', for the port of Brun- 
disium in the Salicntinc territory was a jiosition 
M'hich the Homans were very anxious to secure *' ; the 
more so as Alexander the son of Pyrrhus was reign- 
ing in Epirus, and had inherited much of the war- 
like temper of his father; and whether for attack or 
defence, the jiosscssion of Briindisium, the favourite 
point of communication in later times with Greece 
and the East, appeared therefore to the Romans very 
desirable. Accordingly the Sallontines and Messa- 
pians were reduced to submission, and Brundisium was 
ceded to the Romans. Tliey did not send a colony 
thither till some years” afterwards, hut the laud must 
in the mean while have formed a part of their domain. 


noticed by Floras, I. 19, by Eu- 
tropiuc, and by Orosius, IV. 4. 
A great earthquake iiappened just 
as the Roman and Picontian ar- 
mies were going to engage, upon, 
which P. Sernpronius, tlic consul, 
vowed to build a temple to the 
earth. The popvdation of the Pi- 
centians, when they submitted to 
the Romans, amounted, according 
to Pliny (Hist. Natur. III. § 1 10), 
to 300,000 souls. 

They had fought under Pyr- 
rhus at Asculum ; see Frontinus, 
Strategem. II. 3, $ 21 ; and they 
are not mentioned as conquered 
by Papirius and Carvilius, when 

VOL. II. 


the Samnites, Lucanians, and Brut- 
tians submitted, so that they had 
probably left the confederacy at an 
earlier period. 

*■' Zonaras, copying from Dion 
Cassius, accuses the Ilomaus of 
making war on the Sallcntincs be- 
cause they wished to get posses- 
sion of Brundisium. VIII. 7. 

In the latter part of the first 
Punic war. See Livy, Epitome, 
XIX. But Florus says (I. 20) 
that Brundisium with its famous 
port was reduced by M. Atilius, 
who was one of the consuls of the 
year 487. .And so also does Eu-' 
tropins. 


M 111 
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piobability Tras occupied by a 

’ Roman garrison. 

"i^arema^ Ifi tlic midsfc of tlio SaHontine nar, the consuls 
of the }ear 488 triumphed over the Sarsinatians*®, 
a people of Umbria, and the countrymen of the 
comic poet Plautus, Livy’s Epitome speahs of 
the Umbrians generally, and sa}s that they, as 
■well as the Sallentines, submitted to the Romans at 
discretion, 

more conquest still remained to be aclue\cd, a 
u*c 489 called for by political jealousy no less tlnn 

to S 15 J b} national ambition. The aristocracy of Voisinh** 
applied to Rome for aid against the intolerable tj- 
ranny of tbeir former serfs or ^assals, nbo were non 
in possession of tlic goternment. As the necessity of 
keeping up a large navy in the Persian in\asions 
first led to the ascendancy of the poorer classes at 
Athens, and as wars with foreign states had fa^oured 


** FasU Capitohni 

^ Epitome, XV. “ Umbri ct 
Salicntini victi m clcdittonem ac- 
cepti 8unt ” 

“ Zonnras, VIII 7. Auct dc 
\iris Illustrib “ Dccius Mos” 
riorus, I 21 Valerius Maiimu", 
IX 1. Extern J2 Orosius, IV, 
5 All tlicsc >^rUcrs call ihercTo* 
liition of Volsinii a rising ofslaxcs 
against their masters , just as llc^ 
rodotus represents a iimitar tcto« 
lotion at Arpos, after the old cits- 
2 en« had been preat!/ srealrned 
hi their wars wuh Sjiarta A I P3 
*1110 story told m the worV. “Do 
Mirabd Au^ruJlfltionibHS." Ot, 
cd llclkcr, wrongh ascribed to 
Aristotle, relates undoubtedly to 


Volsmii, and shows the lazuo oml 
exaggerated form m which cicn 
conternporory events in distant 
countries arc related, when there 
IS no real histonan to stft them 
According to this story, “the city 
IS very strong , for m the midst of 
it there IS a hill that runs upthirtv 
stadia in height , and bencatii 
there i$ a forest of all sorts of 
trees, and much water So the 
people of the city, Raring lest any 
of ihim sliould become a tyrant, 
set up their frcidmcn to bo their 
magi*tratC3 , and these freeslmcn 
rule o\er them, and othirs of the 
some Sort ore appointed in-thtlr 
place at the end of the year.” 
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the liberties of the Homan commons, so the long 
wars in which Volsinii had been cn^acfcd with Rome 
had obliged the aristocracy to arm and train their 
vassals, till they, feeling their importance and power, 
had risen against their old lords, and had established 
their own complete ascendancy. But in proportion as 
they had been more degraded and o]ipressed than the 
Homan commons, so was their triiimidi fiir less happy. 
Slaves let loose knew not how to become citizens ; 
two only social relations had they ever known, those 
of oppressor and op]wosscd : and having ceased to be 
the one, they became immediately the other. They 
retaliated on their former masters the worst atro- 
cities which they had themselves been made to 
suftcr**'’; and when they found that some of the o])- 
pressed party had applied to Home for aid, they put 
many of them to death as for an act of treason. 
This was more than sufficient to excite the Homans 
to interfere, and as the ju’csent ruling i)arty in Vol- 
siuii were regarded as little better than revolted 
slaves, the majority of the Roman commons would 
be ready to put them down no less than the senate. 
National ambition no doubt made the enterprise 
doubly welcome ; perhaps too the accusation of Me- 
trodorus was not without foundation, when he as- 

Valerius RIaximus, IX. 1. Zonaras, VIII. 7. 

The worst of all the outrages Pliny, Hist. Natur. XXXIV. 

there described was practised in ^ 34. Metrodorus of Scepsis 
some instances by the feudal aris- lived in the seventh century of 
tocracy in modern Europe ; and it Rome, and was intimate with 
is far more likely that the Vol- Mithridates, whose hatred against 
sinian serfs retaliated it upon their the Romans he shared to such a 
masters, than that they should have degree, that he was called 6 fxia-o- 
bcen the first inventors of it. panaios. His charge, whether 

•M m 2 


CHAP. 
XXX VI I r. 

t J 

.A.u.c. m. 
A.C. 205. 
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CHAP cribed the "war to a baser passion, and said that the 
' t^o thousand statues T\itb which Volsinii -was orna- 

U C 489 

AC 265 mented, tempted the Romans to attach it. Q. Fa- 
bius Gurges, one of the consuls of the year 489, laid 
siege to Volsinii ndtli a consular army’^; but ha^ing 
been mortally wounded in one of the sallies of the 
besieged, he left the completion of his vork to his 
successors”. In the following year Volsinii was 
taken j bloody executions took place, and the rem- 
nant of the new Volsinian citizens, who were not 
put to death, were gi\cn up as serfs once again to 
their former masters. But the old Volsinian aris- 
tocracy were not allowed to return to the city of 
their fathers. Volsinii was destroyed, its statues no 
doubt were carried to Rome, and its old citizens were 
settled in a now spot*^ on the lower ground near the 
shores of the lake, apparently on or near the site of 
the modern town of Bolsena. 

iieUo. Thus the whole extent of Italy from the ^lacra 

lan, toTis ^ 

M^sofaii and the Rubicon to Rbegium and Brundisium was 
become more or less subject to Rome. But it was 
not mcrcl) that the sc\cral Italian nations were to 


true or fahe, ts at least con- 
sistent uitli tho«c otlicr represent- 
ations uliicii si’cak of the grow- 
ing ^^ea1lll and increased lose of 
^Tcallh among tho Romans at this 
iicnoil. 

** Zonarns, VIII 7. 

“ Tlio nutlior •' Dc ^lr^* lUus- 
tnlnis" ascribes the conquest of 
VuUimi to Dcous Mus. oho nas 
consul m 475, and fought with 
i’^rrhus at Asculum Uut whe- 
ther Dccius W9* employed as |*ni- 


tor, or ns dictator, wc tno« not. 
Tlic »att )0 nntcr also sa,\9 that 
Appius Claudius, the consul of 
the jear 490, obtained the sur- 
name of Caudex aaor hi* con- 
quests of tho Volsinians, hot the 
In'*!! Copitohui pnc the lionour 
of the Conquest to hts colhag*!^* 
M luluus llaccus, who trl- 
umjdicd “dc Vulsmittmbus, An* 
coxxiix. K. No>." 

•' Zonaras, VIII. 7. 
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follow in M’ar where l^onn? initrlit clioosc to lead 
them : nor yet that tliev ])aid a certain tribute to tlic 
.sovereiirn state, such as Athens received from her 
subject allies. The l^oinan dominion in Italy had 
wrested large tracts of land from the con(|nercd 
nations in every jiart of the peninsula; forests, 
mines, and harhours had hecome the projicrty of the 
Roman people, from which a largo revenue was 
derived ; so that all classes of Roman citizens were 
enriched by their victories ; the rich acquired a great 
extent of land to hold in occupation; the jioor 
obtained grants of land in freehold by an agrarian 
law: while the great increase of revenue recjuired a 
greater numher of })er.sons to collect it, and thus 
from the qmestors to the lowest collectors or clerks 
employed under them, all the otHcers of government 
became suddenly multijdied. 

The changes, indeed, which M’cre wrought in the 
course of ten years, from the retreat of Pyrrhus to 
the conquest of Volsinii, must have aflcctcd the 
whole life and character of the Roman people. 
Even the mere fragmentary notices, which arc all 
that wc possess of this ])eriod, record, first, the 
increase of the number of qmestors from four to 
eight ; secondly, a distribution of land, in portions 
of seven jugera^° to each citizen, to the. Roman 
commons generally; thirdly, a distribution of money 
amongst the citizens probably amongst those of 
the city tribes Mdio did not wish to become possessors 


on A I’. 

XX.XVIH. 


A.U.f!. in!». 
A.c. ‘jur,. 


fi'rcal 
rliaiiRrs 
whirli ton!; 
|)lnc‘f at tliia 
poriotl in ilic 
condition of 
llic Hoinatip. 


Livy, Epitome, XV. 
Columella, Preefat. 


Dionysius, XX. ad finem. 
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'Sxvni the money so distributed having arisen 

oTcl^ from the sale of conquered territor} ; fourthlj, the 
AC 205 adoption of a silver coinage, copper having 

been hitherto the only enrrenej of the state”; 
fifthly, the appointment of several new magistrates 
or commissioners, such as the decemviri htibus 
judicandis^'’, or the board of ten, who presided over 
the court of the centumvin or hundred judges; the 
board of four ”, who had the care of the streets and 
roads, the board of five, who acted for the magis- 
trates during the night the consuls’ ordinary 
rcsponsibiht) ceasing with the going down of the 
sun ; and the board of three who bad the care of 


3a rimy, Hi,t Natur XWUI 
^44 The siKcr coinage nas first 
introduced m the }oar4S5, and 
the coins struck «ere denam 
quinani and sestertii It is still 
a great question m nhosc hands 
tl e right of coining money was 
placed The devices on the con 
Etihr dcnani ore so various and 
refer so peculiarly to the house of 
the individual who coined them, 
that Nichuhr supposes them to 
hare been really a priv ate coufage 
like the tokens occasionally issued 
m Fngland a coinage issued by 
private persons for their own pro* 
lit, but sanctioned ly the state, 
and controlUd by the tnimviri 
monctalcs Qiixstors arc known 
to bare coined money when em 
ployed tinder a proconsul os his 
pa\ master, but these coins are 
equally without anv peculiar na 
tional device, and relate to sotnc> 
thing in the quii.*stors own familyr 
or in the circumstances of his 
pencral Thus on the gold coins 
struck by P Lcntulus Spinthcr, 


when he was qutesfor to Cassius 
in Asia, we sec the device of a can 
of Ubertv and a dagger, iti reani 
fest allusion to the assassination 
of Casar Yet the twohorsed 
and four horsed chariots which 
appear so often on the denarii arc 
noticed by Pliny ns a general do 
vice from which the oldest silver 
coins received their name It 
seems j robable that there was no 
fixed rule with respect to the 
right of coming, that sometimes 
tie state issued a coinage tlat 
sometimes money was struck hy 
particular magistrates for the im- 
mediate use of their own dcpvrt- 
ment of tho public servict, anl 
that inmetimes also it was struck 
by individuals for their own proft 
just ns a largo part of our own 
cirenlation at this day consuls In 
the notes issued by private ban 
kers 

3* “Pomponiuj de Orvinc ju 
ri« ' 29 See ISicbuhr, Ilom 
Ccsch III p riO 

* Pomjwnius $ 30, 3l 


OUAV. 

XXXVIII. 


A.IJ.C. •Ill'I. 
A.c. 2a:.. 


the coinnirc. All these things are recorded as ha vinff 

C' o o 

hcen introduced for the first, lime about the period 

between the war with Pvrrhus and the first war with 

* 

Carthaofe, and thev clearly show what manifold 

V • • 

changes the Poman ]ico]dc wore then undergoing. 

The comjuest of Italy was indeed to Pome what Kfrrns of 


the oyorthrow of the Athenian enijiire was to Sj^arta: nniionTi 
the larger scale of all public transactions, the yast Anrr.iotrs 
influx of wealth into the state, and the means of .■>11(1 I’.nliri- 
acquiring wealth unjustly wliicli were put within tlic 


reach of many priyatc indiyidual.''\ wore a scyorc 
shock to the national character. IMany other Ho- 
mans, no doubt, besides P. Cornelius Hufuius, were 
as corrupt and tyrannical as Gyliiqnis and Lysaii- 
der; and it was this ycry corruption which made 
men dwell so fondly on those who were untainted 
by it^‘; the virtue of Fabriciiis and Curius, like that 
of Callicratida.s, shone the brighter, because the temp- 
tations which they resisted wore so often yielded 
to by others. In the present state of Italy any emi- 
nent Homan might seriously afTcct the condition of 
any of the subject people either for good or for evil : 
hence the principal citizens of Home were earnestly 


■'* Pope has said, that 
“ Luculliis, when frugality could 
charm, 

Had roasted turnips in tlic Sa- 
bine farm 

as if the virtue of Curius had be- 
longed to his age and not to him- 
self. But this is the mistake of a 
satirist and fatalist, wliose ten- 
dency it always is to depreciate 
human virtue. Had Lucnllus 
lived in Curius’ day, he would 


have shown in the possession of 
ten pounds of silver-plate the 
same spirit whicii, in his own days, 
was shown in the splendour of his 
feasts in the Apollo : had Curius 
lived in the days of Cicero, lie 
would liave displayed, like Cicero, 
in the government of his province 
the same spotless integrity which 
he proved actually in sitting by 
his cottage fire, and refusing the 
humble presents of the Samnites. 
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courted compliments, and often, no doubt, pro- 
uicMso pitiated -witli presents; and it ^\as for refusing such 
AC 2C5 pj.es 0 jjt;g^ -when offered to them b) tbo Samnites, that 
Fabiicius and Curins became so famous. All know 
bo^^ deputies from Samnium came to Curius at 
bis Sabine farm, to offer him a present of gold. 
They found him seated by the fireside, with a 
wooden platter before him, and roasting turnips in 
the ashes. “I count it my glory,” be said, “not 
to possess gold mjself, but to have pouer o%er those 
who do.” So agam other Samnite deputies came to 
bring a present** of ten pounds of copper, fi\o of 
siher, and five slaves, to Fabricius as the patron of 
their nation, Fabricius drew his bands o^e^ his 
cars, e}es, nose, and month, and then along bis nock 
and doun his body; and said that whilst bo was the 
master of his fi\o senses, and sound in body and 
limb, be needed nothing more than ho bad already. 
Thus, whether refusing to have clients, or to accept 
fiom tliem their customary dues, Curius and Fabri- 
ciiis li>cd in such po\crty as to bo unable to give a 
dowr} to their daughters”; and in both cases the 
senate paid it for them. Men of this sort, so indif- 
ferent to mono), and at tbo same time not without 
a roughness of nature which would delight in yc\wg 
the luxury and rapacity of others, were likely to 
struggle hard against the prevailing spirit of covet- 

** Cicero, deSenpetut 1C. Vft- ** I borrow thii from Nic* 
Icritij Maxim IV. 3, § 5. bubr, who rcRrs for the »tor/ W 

Julius IHsinus, apHcl Gcl- Apulcius. 
bum. I. 14 'Valerius Maximus, 

IV. 3.J C 
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mifjne?:? and expense, '\\nien l^'abricins was censor 
in dTO, he expelled P. IhiOnns^® fnnn the senate, 
hecanse he had retnrnecl ainono-st his taxable posses- 
sions ten pounds' wei^uht of silver-])late ; for there is 
often a jealousy ajrainst any new mode of displaying- 
wealth, when the greatest cx))enditnre in old and 
accustomed ways excites no disj)leasnre. Silver- 
plate was a new luxury in the fifth century of Home, 
and therefore attracted the censor’s notice; three 
hundred years later, the jiossession of silver-])late to 
any amount was fully allowed but gold-])lale was 
still unusual, and the senate, even in the reign of 
Tiberius, denounced it jis an nnl.iecoming extrava- 
gance. But Fabricius, no doubt, disliked the large 
domain lands held in occupation by Hufiims as much 
as his ten pounds of silver-plate, thinking that great 
wealth in the hands of private ])crsons, however 
employed, was injurious to the Commonwealth. 

It must not be forgotten, amongst the other 
changes of this period, that the consulship of Appius 
Claudius and M. Fulvius^b the year which witnessed 
the final reduction of Volsinii, was marked by the 
first exhibition of gladiators ever known at Rome. 
Two sons of D. Junius Brutus exhibited them, it is 
recorded, at the funeral of their father. The prin- 
ciple of this, as a part of the funeral solemnity, was 
very ancient and very universaF°; that the dead 

Livy, Epitome, XIV. Nic- thought that ho ought to have 
buhr supposes tliat Fabricius may accounted for it to the treasury, 
have suspected this plate to have ■*' Tacitus, Annal. 11. .SO. 
been a part of the spoil won by Valerius Maximus, II. 4, ^ 7. 

Rufinus at Croton, and have Every one remembers the 


CHAP. 

xxxvin. 

V » 

A.r.C. 1!!'). 
A.c. -’or.. 


I'irst cxlii- 
liition of 
plridiators. 

A.u.c. -ino. 
A.C. 2G4. 
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should not go on liis dark journey alone, but that a 
train of other departed souls, %vhether of enemies 
slain to a\enge him, or of followers to do him 
honour, should accompany him to the unseen world. 
But the Romans, it is said*®, borrowed the practice 
of substituting a combat for a sacrifice, that the 
^if‘tims might die by each other’s snords, imme- 
diately from the Etruscans; and Mhen ue recollect 
that the capture of Volsinii took place in thisi-ery 
year, we raaj conjecture that the gladiators of M. 
and D. Biutus Mere Volsinian prisoners, perhaps 
sla\es who had been accustomed to fight before 
under the service of their former masters. The 
spectacle from the very beginning excited the live- 
liest interest at Rome ; but for many years it was 
exiiibited only at funerals, as an ofTcring In iionour 
of tbo dead; the still deeper wickedness of making 
it a more sport, and introducing the sufTcrings and 
death of human beings as a luxury for the spectators 
in their seasons of the greatest enjoyment, was 
reserved for a later period. 

[imJofUio years preceding the first Punic war were 


slaughter of twelve Trojan pvi- V. 5 8 In Spain, too, when 
soners o>er the funeral pile of Vimlhus was burnt on hn fune* 
Patroclus. When the Scythian ral pile, there were single coni- 
kings ilicd, some of all their set- hats fought arounil it m honour 
vants were slam nn<l were biincd of him Applaii, de Rebus Ihs- 
with them. Herodotus, IV. 71 pn 75 Ca«s3niler paid the sa""| 
111 Thrace single combats took honour to Pbdip Arrhtdirus and 
place at the fuucnls of t1 c ehiefs , Puridice at ihoir fuiKnil at ^ 
and there also, as m India, the Dijllus, anud Alhenium, I'. 
l>C't beloved of the wives of the p 155. Diodonw, Xl\. 52- 
deceased was idled and bunctl ** Isicolaus Damascenus, •I*'*'* 
With her husband. Herodotus, Athcnirum, IV. p 153. 
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probably a time of tbe greatest physical prosperity 
Y’bicli tbe mass of tbe Roman people ever knew. 
Within twenty years two agrarian laws bad been 
passed on a most extensive scale ; and tbe poorer 
citizens bad received, besides, what may be called a 
large dividend in money out of tbe lands which the 
state had conquered. In addition to this, the farm- 
ing of tbe state domains®’, or of tlieir produce, 
furnished those who bad money with abundant 
opportunities of profitable adventure, while tbe ac- 
cumulation of public business increased tbe demand 
for clerks and collectors in every branch of tbe 
service of tbe revenue. And the power of obtaining 
like advantages in all future wars seemed secured to 
tbe people by tbe Hortensian laws, which enabled 
them to pass an agrarian law whenever they pleased, 
in spite of the opposition of the senate. No wonder 
then that war was at this time popular, and that 
the tribes more than once resolved on taking uj) 
arms, when the senate would have preferred peace 
from considerations of prudence, and, we may hope, 
of national faith and justice. But our “pleasant 
vices ” are ever made “ instruments to scourge us 
and the first Punic war, into which the Roman 


See the well-known passage 
in Polybius, where he notices the 
extent of patronage possessed by 
the senate. noXXoii/ yap epycov 
ovTCdV t5>v eKbiBopevcov vtto rap 
riprjTav dia Trdcrrjs TraXi'a? els ras 
emaKevas Ka'i KaracTKevds rajv 8rj- 
povlcov, a Tis ovK av e^apidp-rjcrairo 
pablas, TToWav 8e norapav, 'kipe- 


vav, ktjttIcov, perdWap, x<i>pas, crvK- 
oca TreTTTCCKep vtto rrjp Pcb- 
paieop bwacrreiap, irdvra ;^€i/Di'^eo-dat 
(Tvp^aipei ra irpoeipppepa ^id. rou 
Trkridovs, Ka\ cx^Bop, as erros elireLV, 
TTUPras epBehecQai rads apais Kai 
rats epyaciais rads ck rovrap . — 
IV. 17. 


CHAP. 

XXXVIII. 

V J 

A.U.C. 490. 

A.C. 264. 
Roman peo- 
ple at this 
period. 
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ui People forced the senate to enter, not only in its oavu 
ITc^ long course bore most heavily upon the poorer citi- 
A c 2C4 2 ens, but from the feeling of enmity which it 
excited in the breast of Hamilcar, led most surcl} to 
that fearful \isitation of Hannibal’s sixteen years’ 
imasion of Italy, Mhich destroyed for e\er, not 
indeed the pride of the Roman dominion, but the 
well-being of the Roman people. 

But that calamitous period was only to come 
.t roofin- children of the existing generation, and in 

tRomr* mean time all was going on prosperous!}. An- 
other aqueduct was constructed by M’. Curius*% when 
he was censor, soon after the retreat of P}rrhus, 
by which a supply of water was con\cycd to the 
northern parts of the city from the Anio abo^o 
Tihur ; and tiles ” at this time began to supersede 
wood as the roofing material for the common houses 
of Rome. 

'tSirav*" Their \ictories o\er P}rrhus spread the fame of 
Kw'km-r Romans far and wide; and immediately after 
ft-gjpt® liis leturn to Greece, when he was again becoming 
formidable by his ^ictorics o\or Antigonus in !Macc- 
donia, Ptolemy Philadclplius **, king of Eg}pt, sent 
an embass} to Romo to conclude an alliance with tlic 


** rrontinus, dc Aquxductibos, 
C. The aqueduct of Cunus naj 
known by the name of *• Amo 
vctu» ” Its wSiolc length was 
fort^-thrcc nnlcs ; but, hWc the 
oilier aqueduct of Ajinius Clau* 
dius. It consisted mostfj of jwj»cs 
under ground, and wa* onh con- 
ducted on an embankment abose 


ground for a distance of >ome- 
tbmg less than a quarter of a mile. 

** See Cornelius Nepos, quofeil 
hr I’linj, as already noticed, Hut. 
Natur. A.VI. $ 3G. 

•* Lit}, Epitome, XI V. /onaras, 

VUl R. U.onyims.XX.4. ^•le- 
rms Maximus, IV, 3, $ 0. 
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Romans. The senate, delighted at such a compliment x^x\qii 
from so great a king, sent in return an embassy to ' 
Alexandria, consisting of three of the most eminent 
citizens in the Commonwealth, Q. Fabius Gorges, 
wlio was then first senator (princeps senatus), Q. 
Ogulnius, who had gone to Epidaurns to invite 
Jilisculapius to Rome, and Num. Fabius Pictor, the 
son of that Fabius who had painted the frescoes in 
the temple of Deliverance from Danger. The am- 
bassadors found Alexandria at the height of its 
splendour, for these were the most brilliant days of 
the Greek-Egyptian kingdom ; and Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus^^ with a fleet of 1500 ships of war, and a 
revenue of nearly 15,000 talents, reigned over the 
whole coast of the Mediterranean from Gyrene to 
the Nile, and from the Nile to the Triopian head- 
land, at the south-western extremity of Asia Minor 
opposite to Rhodes ; while to the south his power 
extended to the heart of ^Ethiopia or Abyssinia, 
and along both shores of the Red Sea. In his capital 
there met together the wisdom of Greece and of the 
East, and of Egypt itself : ' Theocritus, Callimachus, 
and the seven tragedians of the Pleias®®; the Jews 


The extent of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus’ dominion and the flou- 
rishing condition of Egypt during 
his reign are described by Theo- 
critus, an eye-witness, in his 17th 
Idjdl, and in that remarkable in- 
scription found at Adulis on the 
western shore of the Red Sea by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes in the 
reign of Justin, the father of Jus- 
tinian. Cosmas copied the in- 


scription into his work, which is 
to be found in Montfaucon’s Col- 
lectio Nova, &c. Vol. II. p. 142. 
Some remarkable particulars as to 
the amount of Ptolemy’s revenue 
are preserved by Jerome in his 
'Commentary on Daniel, XI. 5. 

They were called the Pleias 
from their number, in allusion to 
the constellation. Different lists 
of them are given (see Fynes Clin- 
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\\\\ni began at Alexandria tlie transla- 

— ' — ■ tion of tbe Bible ; and Manctho, the famous his- 
torian of the ancient d} nasties of Egjpt. The 
Roman ambassadors "neie honourably entertained, 
and recei\ed valuable presents ; vhich on their 
return home they laid before the senate, but v hicli 
the senate immediately ga\e back to them ■with 
pemission to do "witli them as they thought proper. 
Dutragcto the 5 ear 488”, the people of Apollonia, a 

coast of Epirus, sent an embassy 
iL offend to Rome, with A\hat object ne know not, but pos- 
‘JfpiliSl?'’ complain of some of the officers of the 

"‘“n* Roman government. Two Romans of rank, one of 
tlietn a senator of the house of Fabius, insulted and 
beat tho ambassadors, and wore, in consequence of 
the outrage, gi\en up to tho Apollonians; one of 
tho qutestors also was sent to escort the ambassadors 
and their prisoners to Brundisium, lost any attempt 
should be made to rescue them. But the Apolio- 
nians, measuring rightly their own utter inability to 
cope with so great a nation as the Romans and 
judging that it would he unwise^* to interpret too 
closely tho sentence of the senate, restored botli 
offenders unhurt. 


ton. Fasti llcllcn. Yol 111 ytar 
£ c. 250), but none of them arc 
known to ns by an^ existing 
work*, if, os Mr lox ant{ Ntebuhr 
xconj mo*t justly to thmk.the Lj- 
cojihron wbo wrote the Alexandra 
IS a >cr} (lifTtrcnl prrsun from the 
1 ycophron of the Picias, »nd l»c- 
longs to a later age. ^cc Nie- 


buhr’s Klcmc Schnft. p. ^3*^ 
•150 

Zomras. Vni.7. 
tome, \Y. Valor. Max. YI. •>. y J 

They maj base rentemlHreJ 
the wisdom of the A’^rmetaf's 
like cireunistanccj.whi n the SpaT- 
tan kin". I.eutschuias. «»» pisen 
up to tlicm by Ins countrymen. a» 
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Our notices of the physical history of these times xxxviii 
are very scanty. The winter of 484 "svas one of 
unusual severity ; the Tiber was frozen over to a 
great depth, the snow lay in the forum for nearly 
six weeks, the olives and fig-trees were generally 
killed, and many of the cattle perished for ^vant of 
pasture, as they were dependent, even in winter, on 
such food as they could find in the fields. This 
great frost happened about one hundred and thirty 
years after the frost of 355, and seems to have 
equalled it in severity. Volcanic phenomena®’’ are 
recorded during the two following years, and in 488 
we hear of a very destructive pestilence, which 
lasted for more than two years more, and is de- 
scribed as exceedingly fatal ®' ; but the language of 
Augustine is indefinite, and that of Orosius clearly 
exaggerated, so that we can neither discover the 
nature and causes of the disease, nor estimate the 
amount of the mortality. 

Ten years, as they briner forward into active life a Apcwgene- 
new generation, so they always sweep away some of 
the last survivors of former times, and brinff down Curius and 
to a later period the range of living memory. Appius 
Claudius and Valerius Corvus, who were both alive 

an atonemenl. for some wrong Zonaras, VIII. 6. Augus- 

wliich he had done to them. A tine, de Civit. Dei, III. 17. 

Spartan had warned them not to Orosius, IV. 4. The earth- 

take the Spartan government at its qnake which happened in the Pi- 
word, nor to believe that they centian war, just, as the Romans 
misrht really carry the king of and Piccntians were going to cn- 
Sparta away as their prisoner, and gage, belongs to the volcanic phe- 
punish him at their discretion, nomena of this period. 

See Herodotus, VI. 85. Augustine, III. 17. Orosius, 

IV. 5. 
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x\x\iii P}rrlius v,o.s in Italy, died soon after his return 
' — to Epirus. L. Papiiius Cursor, if lie \\ ere still li^ing, 

had } et appeared for the last time in a public station ; 
neither he nor his colleague, Sp. Carvilius, arc heard 
of again after their second censorship in the} ear 
482. ^r. Curius had obtained the censorship in that 

same year, three } ears after his victory at Benc^en- 
tum; he emplojed the money arising from the spoils 
of bis tiiumph in constructing, as ^^e ha\e seen, the 
second oldest of tlie Roman aqueducts ; and after his 
censorship he uas named by the senate one** of tuo 
commissioners for completing the uork, hut he died 
Mjtlun a few dajs after his appointment. Thus one 
of the most honest and energetic men lvno^^*n to us 
in the Roman history, a man m hose name is asso- 
ciated so closely uitli the uncorrnjited period of tlio 
Roman character, was carried off apparentl} before 
ho had arri\ed at old age. AVhen Fabricius died uo 
hno\\ not; hut he is not heaid of again after bis 
censorship in 479, nor do vc know any further par- 
ticulars of Iiim than that he vas buried, by a special 
di'^ponsation, -within the city -walls”; a rare honour, 
^^hich strongly marks the general sense entertained 
of the purity of his ■\irtuo; “as if," says Niebuhr, 
“his hones could he no dordoinent to the temples of 
the hca>only god®, nor his spirit disturb the jicacc of 
the li^ing.” 

ConriuMon. So p.is^cs awa}' «hat may be called the spring- 

** TrontinuJ, Je A(juT»Iuet. C tltc walls of 
® Ciecro, «lo t c,rvbu«, 11 2J. Incn tlie ilcbvcrcr of l1‘0 f'*/* 
Tliu< BrasiJaj was burin! within Tliufsil V, II. 
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time of tlic Ivoinaii ]icoplc. WcalUi, and jiowcr, 
and dominion have l)ronght on the ripened summer, 
vvilh more of vigour indeed, hut less of freshness. 
Beginning- her career of conquest ho3'ond the limits 
of Italy, Rome Avas now entering njion her apjiointed 
work, and that work was undoubtedly fraught with 
good. The conqueror and the martyr arc alike 
God’s instruments: but it is the privilege of his 
conscious and willing instruments to be doubly and 
merely blessed ; the benefits of their work to others 
are unalloyed by evil, while to themselves it is the 
perfecting and not the corrupting of their moral 
being: when it is done, they arc not cast away as 
instruments spoiled and worthless, but jiartakc of 
the good which they have given, and enjoy for ever 
the love of men, and the blessing of God. 


ClIAl’. 

XXXVIII. 


YOL. II 


N n 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


CONSriTUTION AND POWER OF CARTHAGE. 


noXtrcvftrdot doKOWt cat Ka/jj^ijSoftot KoXwf. 

Aristotle, Politic. II. 


xx\ijk name of Carthage has already occurred moro 
— ’ than once in the course of this history ; and I ha>o 
cSagc nlrcady noticed the extent of her dominion, and tho 
inherent causes of its unsoundness, inasmuch as the 
Carthaginians and tiieir African suhjocts were sepa- 
rated from one another by broad differences of race, 
language, and institutions; so that they could not 
blend together into one nation. The isolation of 
Carthage from all the surrounding people offers a 
striking contrast to the position of Romo in Ita1y» 
%\horc the allies and tho Latin name noro hound to 
the Romans and to each other by manifold tics ; and 
tho communication of the Roman franchise, or at 
least the prospect of obtaining it hereafter, 
c\cry }ear effacing the painful memory of tlio first 
conquest, and effecting that consolidation of %arioU‘< 
elements Into one great and united jicoplo, in A\hich 
alone conquest can find its justification. But as thf 
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JIIXED GOVERNMENT OF CARTHAGE. 

Carthaginians Avill iiov* occupy no small share of xxxut 
our attention, from the importance and long dura- ' — •' — ' 
tion of their contest vith the Romans, so it becomes 
desirable to look at them more closely, and see vhat 
vas their internal state, and vith vhat excellences 
and defects in their national character and institu- 
tions they encountered the iron strength of Home. 

The constitution of Carthai^e vas comiiared to ^<9 

^ ^ infill t wns 

that of Sparta, as containinq; in it the elements of 

^ jiredonu- 

monarchy and of aristocracy and of democracy, "'"'it'; '•'y- 

^ ^ tocratical. 

But in such mixed governments, one element is 
always predominant : first, in the natural course of 
things, the monarchical, next the aristocratical, and, 
lastly, the democratical or popular. Tlie predomi- 
nance of one clement by no means implies, hoAv- 
ever, the total inactivity of the others ; and in their 
common, although not equal action, consists the ex- 
cellence of such constitutions; not simply that the 
Avorking of the principal poAver is checked by the 
direct legal rights of the other two, but much more 
because the nation retains by their means those ideas 
and those points of character AA'hich they peculiarly 
suggest and encourage, and is thus saved from that 
narroAv-minded uniformity of AueAvs and of tastes 
Avhich the exclusive influence of any single element 
must necessarily occasion. In Carthage there is 
reason to believe that the monarchical part of the 
constitution had once the ascendancy but during 

^ Aristotle , says that Carthage another place he gives Carthago as 
had never sufl’ered in any serious an instance of a country where a 
degree either from faction or from t^’ranny had been succeeded by an 
a- tyrant. Politic.lI.il. Yet in aristocracy. V, 12. It seems then 

N n 2 
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XXXIX times in wliicli she is best known to us, the 

— ^ — anstocratical element was predominant , the full 
development of the democratical was presented b} 
the premature destruction of the whole nation 
r^/udgef” Carthaginian aristocracy Mas partly one of 

birth, but chiefly, as it should seem, of wealth In- 
deed the older form of a pure aristocracy of birth 
must necessarily be rare in a colony, where the ori- 
ginal settlers must almost always be a mixed body, 
and yet in their new settlement find themselves on 
an equality with each other It appears, howcicr, 
that nobility of birth was acknowledged in Carthage, 
and that thcir two chief magistrates or judges , 
sufFetes, whom the Greeks called kings were elected 
only from a certain number of families IIow many 
these wore, and what was the origin of thoir nobi- 
lity, we arc not informed But wealth, contrary to 
the practice of the Roman go\crnmcnt, was an in- 
dispensable qualification for all the highest offices 
Nay, wo are told that the aery suffetes and captains- 
gcncral of tlie commonwealth bought their high dig- 
nities® wlictlior this IS to bo understood of paying 

tl at this tyranny must be unJer judges m the Scripture I istory arc 
stool of tic carl cr times of tlo distingi shed from ll o kings an i 
Carthaginian 1 istory I eforc that it vras a great change wlcn the 
COT stilution ousted on sv! ich Ana Israel tes tire 1 of ll cir ju Igcs or 
totlc comments tufri.te3 des red to have a king i 

* Anstotle Politic II 11 B«X it is probable tfal tlo sufTctcs el 
Tio>> ti Tour fiaaiXr t ^tr}T* Kara tA Cartl ago aUo were so i amp 1 to 
niTo «rKn y«rof ToiTO tA TiK slow tl at tl ey were not kln-s 
it IS obvious that fttfros** and tl at tl e Greek wnUrs meal! 
or 8ufps"istle same word with mgilcm ^auiXt t lave ned ® 

>1 , Ikl J -I cl. 11 c Icjy , 

title of those magistratea wlotn account impi cs tl e same thing 
wo call the JU Igcs Now as flo 
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mono}* to obtain vote.?, or, as is much more probable, 
that the fee.? or expenses of entering on an office 
M’cre purposely made very heavy, to render it inac- 
cessible to any but the rich. 

The groat council, cruyfcX?iroc, ^vas probably an 
assembly as numerous as the Roman senate, and, 
like the senate, vas a mixed body, containing mem- 
bers of difterent ages, vho, in whatever manner ap- 
pointed, were a sort of representation of the general 
feelings of the aristocracy. But from this great 
council there were chosen one hundred members 
Avho formed what was called the council of elders, 
and who in fact were the supreme authority in the 
state. They were originally appointed as a check 
upon the power of the captains-general, and were a 
court before which every general, on his return from 
a foreign command, had to render an account of his 
conduct. But by degrees' they became not only 
supreme criminal judges in ail cases, but also a su- 
preme executive council, of which the two sufietes 
or kings were the presidents. In this capacity they 
were legally, we may presume, no more than a ma- 
naging committee for. the great council ; but as they 
were themselves members of that council, so they be- 
came in ordinary cases its substitute, and in all cases 

'• “ Centum ox numero senate- whole subject of the Carthaginian 
rum judices deliguntur,” says constitution I have been largely 
Justin, in giving an account of indebted to Heeren’s Historical 
the origin of this council of elders, Researches on the African Nations, 
XIX. 2. The council of elders, Vol. I. I have also derived some 
or yepoveria, is distinguished ex- assistance from Kluge’s Com- 
pressly from the larger council, or mentary on Aristotle’s account 
senate, a~uyK\T]ros. See Polybius, of the Carthaginian constitution, 
X. 18, and XXXVI. 2. For the published in 1824. 


CITAP. 
XXX IX. 
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The prc.ll 
council, and 
the council 
of elders. 
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vvxix exercised such a control oxer it, that they are called 
— — ' a poaver for goxerning the general council itself’ 

hundred, or the elder?, were chosen for life 
ards of members of the great council, but not b} 

the \otes of the council at large On the contrar), 
they avere chosen by certain bodies arhicb Aristotle 
calls 7r£VTflp)^mt, or commissions of five, and avhich 
formed so manj close corporation?, filling up tlieir 
oaan vacancies This is nearly all the informa- 
tion aahich ave possess on the subject, for Aristotle 
only adds, that these commissions had groat and 
aarious poavers, and that their members remained 
longer in office than the ordmarj magistrates, inas- 
much as thoj exercised an authority both before and 
after tlieir regular term of magistracj The most 
probable conjecture is, that the more important 
branches of the public administration a\orc, as wo 
should sa), put in commission, and aosted m boards 
of fiae members, that thus the treasurj uould bo 
cntnisted to ono commission of fiNO, the caro of 
public manners and morals tlie censors ofiicc at 
Rome, would bo giacn to another commission, tlio 
police, perhaps, to another, the naaj to another, 
and ?o on Notliing aaouUl hinder thc?o conmn'5- 
sioncrs from being membera of the great council, 
and nothing aiould hinder them, therefore, from 
electing thcni«ohcs al?o to fill up \acancjcs in the 
council of elders in fact, wl art c\prc??l) told* 

* I ivv \\X K Sai cli II I rrc n 1 of the m iltij ! cat on « f 

consiliiin niai»na<iuo a 1 ipi tm ofTcPi In tie 1 an U of ll c la « 
leialumreinl nti^* |M*rsoni at (-urtl a^r naiali the 

• I IT} WXin 40 Wlalii caicattcnce Lftr}’ 
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that the treasurer’s or qiuestor’s office led regularly ^xxix 
to a seat amongst the hundred ; and thus the same ' '' — 

men beino' often members at one and the same time 

O 


of one or perhajis more of these administrative com- 
missions, and of the great council, and also of the 
council of elders, n'e can understand ndiat Aristotle 
means when he says that it was a favourite practice 
with the Carthaginians to invest the same person 
with several offices together. 


All this was sufficiently aristocratical, or rather in 
the spirit of that worst form of aristocracy which 
the Greeks called oligarchy. And what was thus 
ordered by law, was to be maintained by feeling: 
the members of the aristocracy had their clubs’', 
where they habitually met at a common mess or 
public table, with the very object of binding them 
more closely to each other, and imbuing them en- 
tirely with the spirit of their order. 

Under such a constitution the poAver of the 
sufFetes had been reduced from its originally almost 
kingly prerogatives to the state of the doge under 
the later constitution of Venice. In earlier times 
they had been invested with the two great characters 
of ancient royalty, those of general and of priest ® ; 


the supreme criminal tribunal of 
Forty had a seat ex-oHicio in the 
senate ; and the three presidents 
of the Forty sat also in the coun- 
cil of the doge. “ L’autoritd du 
legislateur,” says Daru, “ cello du 
juge, I’influence de I’administra- 
tion et le pouvoir discretionnaire 
de la police, se trouvaient reunis 
dans les memes mains.” Histoire 
deVenise, Livre XXXIX. Vol. VI. 
p. 78 and 146. 


^ To avcrcriTia rav iraipiav. 
Aristotle, Politic. II. 11. It may 
be mentioned, as a mark of the 
aristocratical spirit of the Cartha- 
ginian government, that the senate 
and people had different baths. 
Valer. Max. IX. 5. Ext. § 4. 

*•' At least Hamilcar, who com- 
manded the Carthaginians at the 
battle of Himera, and who was one 
of the suffetes, is described by He- 
rodotus as sacrificing during the 
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\\\ix Mas commonly taken from 

— > — ' him, and the office of general-in chief is spoken of 
by Aristotle as distinct, nor Mas it c\en left in the 
sufTetes’ appointment Still the two kings, as the 
Greek writers call them, were recognized as an c'^en- 
tial branch of the government, and if they differccl 
upon an} proposed measure from the council of 
elders, then the question was referred to the assein- 
bl} of the people* It Mas thus, no doubt, that an 
opening was afforded for weakening the power of the 
anstocrac} , for either of the sufTetes vvas thus en- 
abled to introduce the decision of the. popuhi 
branch on points of government, and it is of the 
o«sonce of a popular as«enibl}, if called into actiMtj, 
to become predominant it nia} exist and jct bo 
poucrless, but onl) so long as fou points are in prac 
tico submitted to its decision 

But so long as the suflictes and council Mi.ro 
agreed, the power of tho Carthaginian people uas 
ndfour cxcccdingl} Small Nothing, it seems, could origi- 
nate vMth the popular assembl} , so that the evorciso 
. of its functions did not depend on its own v\ill, hut 
on tho accidental disagreement of tlio other branches 
of the legislature And as tho mass of tho pcojilo 
had so sm ill a share practical!} m the Icgi'^lation or 
III the administration of nffiirs, «o the} were desti- 
tute of judicial power there were no juries as m 

I attle an I pouring hbations with been pcnonallj enjras'-'^t ® ** 
hi own 1 and on the ticlims Ml enfee we caniearccljriuprxx’Olt 
IC7 And altl oUph tl c c«prc«jion le wonll lave rcmainc ( h 1^ 
in llcrodoti* u iCi-tre an I not camp whiR it wa» j;o n? forwanl 
jet tic same eijrcMion ii initcal of hetna- jrv<cnt wUl* h* 
aj 1 1 ctl to ll e prop! ct I »»an euM aoM ers in tl e action 
«ho wa* with tic Creek ann^ at * Arutotk I‘ol tic U M 
I lain-a an I unicsi Ilsmdcar la I 
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Eiiglaiulj Hor any large popular courts, where hun- 
dreds or even thousands of the poorest citizens satin 
judgment, as at Athens. All causes, civil and crimi- 
nal, were tried by certain magistracies’® : the highest 
matters, as we have seen, b)' the council of elders ; 
but every magistracy seems to have had a judicial 
power attached to it, and only one court had a popu- 
lar constitution. This was the court of the hundred 
and four", the members of which were elected by 
the people at largo ; but public opinion required that 


'ApKTTOKpariKou, to tus biKai 
vrro rwi' apxficoi> biKo^tcOat trotror, 
Kn'i fiij (iWas vTT oXXiot', KaOoncp cv 

AoKfSni’/jtoi'i. Aristot. Politic. II. 
1 1 . IIa(rns opxti<- rives' Kpivovcrt 
ras biKcis, III. 1. For the state- 
ment in the text these passages 
are a sufficient warrant ; but tlie 
first oilers, as is well known, much 
difficulty in itself ; and Kluge’s 
explanation is not satisfactorj'. 
In the latter passage Carthage and 
Lacedmmon arc said to resemble 
each other in the aristocratical 
jirinciple of vesting the judicial 
power in magistrates, and not in 
juries taken from the people at 
large. This is perfectly clear ; but 
one does not see why it should be 
more aristocratical to give to all 
these magistrates an universal 
jurisdiction, rather than, as at 
Sparta, to assign civil causes to 
one court, and criminal to an- 
other. It is strange, too, that in 
one of these passages, Sparta and 
Carthage should be said to manage 
their courts of justice on the same 
principle ; that is, on one of an 
antipopular character, rbv avrbv Se 
TpoTTOv KOI TTep'i Kapxijbova, if in 
the other passage they are meant 
to be contrasted with one another. 
Is it not possible therefore to refer 


the words KaOiirrcp cv AiiKcBdipovi 
to the whole of the clause ))rc- 
ceding it, rather than to the words 
icol pi} aWas vtt’ nWm', and to 
understand these last words not 
of the Lacedminonian practice of 
submitting difibrent causes to dif- 
ferent magistrates, but of a more 
dcmocratical system by which not 
all causes were tried by magistrates, 
as at Carthage, but some by magis- 
trates, and others by juries ; “some 
by one authority, and others by 
another ?” 

** The number of this court is 
supposed by Niebuhr (Vol. I. 
note 851 ) to have reference to the 
number of weeks in the solar 
j’car, as if there were two judges 
for each week. The numbers were 
elected, says Aristotle, ovk ck tSsv 
TvxbvTOV uXX dpicrrlvBrjv. This 
can only mean that public opinion 
required for the office so high a 
qualification in point of character, 
that the appointment was in the 
truest sense of the w'ord aristocra- 
tical ; w’hcreas, at Sparta, a lower 
standard being fixed for the cha- 
racters of the Ephori, persons of 
very ordinary qualifications were 
often chosen, if party feelings re- 
commended them. 


CTTAP. 
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Px^xix should be men of irreproachable characters; 

— “ — ■ and therefore the election was conducted •with care, 
and no one without merit was likely to be appointed. 
This court probably exercised jurisdiction especially 
in civil and mercantile causes; such as would be 
exceedingly numerous in so great a commercial coun- 
try as Carthage. 

Tolled Tims excluded in the ordinary course of things 
wtion. from the government, the legislature, and the courts 
of justice, the Carthaginian commons were kept for 
centuries in a state of contented acquiescence with 
their country’s constitution, because provision was 
happily and wisely made for their physical wants. 
Colonization, as a provision for the poorer citizens, 
was an habitual resource of the Carthaginian go- 
venimcnt. And not only did their numerous settle- 
ments along the coast of Africa enable them to 
make grants of land to whole bodies of their people, 
but individuals “ were employed in various offices 
under the government, as clerks, or as custom-house 
officers, where opportunities of acquiring money 
would not be wanting. AYith such means of relief, 
largely oflered by fortune and wisely used, the Car- 
thaginian people wore saved from that worst cause of 
revolutions, general distress; and the mass of inati- 
kind arc so constituted, that so long as their physicjd 
\\ants arc satisfied, the cravings of their intellectual 
ami mond nature arc rarely vehement. 

** Ari«toU PoTule. VI. 5. *Ati I liate dono: Ilceron olijccti lo 
Ttrat ToC irpit ihU Inlrrprclotion. anil eii'Um^ il 

Tu, nf’ioieif of colonic* »cnt out intlio josh* 

K!u^ imJcntandi Uii* {uuvige «i 
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Eyoit one who is accustomed to make history a 
reality must feel how unsatisfactory are these ac- 
counts of mere institutions, which, at the best, can°^°‘’f®®: 
offer us only a plan, and not a living picture. Was 
tlie Carthaginian aristocracy, with its merchant- ‘fau'cTr- 
nohles, its jealous tribunals, its power abroad and its 
weakness at home, an older sister of that Venetian 


republic, whose fall, less shameful than the long 
stagnation of its half existence, Nemesis has in our 
own days rejoiced in? Or did the common voice 
in France speak truly, when it called England 
the modern Carthage ? Or is Holland the truer 
parallel ; and do the contests of the house of Nassau 
with the Dutch aristocracy represent the ambition of 
the house of Barca, and the triumph of the popular 
party over the old aristocratical constitution? We 
cannot answer these questions certainly, because 
Carthage on the stage of history is to us a dumb 
actor ; no poet, orator, historian, or philosopher, has 
escaped the wreck of time, to show us how men 
thought and felt at Carthage. There were Cartha- 
ginian writers we know. Sallust had heard transla- 
tions of passages in their historical records’® ; and 
the Roman senate, when Carthage was destroyed, 
ordered Mago’s work on agriculture to be translated 
into Datin’^. Nor were geographical accounts of 

Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. 20. Maslnissa. And thus the Car- 

Pliny, Histor. Natur. XVIII. thaginian books from which Sal- 
§ 22. It appears from this passage lust quotes, were said, he tells us, 
that on the destruction of Car- to have belonged to king Hiemp- 
tliage the Carthaginian libraries sal. Masinissa’s grandson. And 
were given by the senate to “the further, Mago’s work was com- 
princes of Africa,” “regulis Afri- mitted for translation to persons 
cm that is, chiefly, no doubt to who understood Carthaginian, of 
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CHAP their voyages of discovery wanting ; imperfect trans- 
lations of, or rather extracts from, t^^o of which into 
Greek*® and Latin, have descended to our own 
times. But of poets, orators, and philosophers, we 
hear nothing ; nor probably were the writers who 
were translated to Sallust deserving of the name of 
historians; at least all that he quotes from them 
relates to times be}ond real historical memory, as if 
they had but recorded floating popular traditions, 
without attempting critical or contemporary history. 
It was a Greek who gaAC what may be looked upon 
as a Caithaginian account” of the first Punic war; 
and it was to two Greeks*^ that Hannibal committed 


the task of recording his own immortal expedition 
to Italy. Their language, indeed, shut the Carthagi- 
nians out from the prOAailing ciNilization of the 
ancient world: it was easy for a Roman to learn 
Greek, which was but a sister language to his own; 
but neither Greek nor Latin have any near resem- 
blance to Plioenician ; nor were there any Cartha- 
ginian names or stories which poets and artists 


whom tho man who tnc%> it best 
%\a* a member of the Junian fa> 
mil). D Silanus Still a know. 
Icdgo of Carthaginian must ha\c 
heen a rare accomiilishmcnt . 
which makes us woiiuer st the 
mtroiiuction of speeches in that 
langnacc upon tho Roman singe, 
as III the I’mnulus of Plautus It 
seems to me b) no means erriam 
that all of wliat is there {nven u 
genuine Carthaginian. W as Plau. 
tus liLcljr to hare learnt the lan« 
guage, ami for what object srotild 
pure Carthaginian base been in- 
tfoJticcd.when apparently the only 


purpose answered br llannoi 
speaking in a foreign langiiv® 
to cause a laugh at Milphio* 
burlesque interpretation of it? 

•* Such as a Greek translation 
of a voyage of Ilanno, puhliih^ 
6> ffuifson m fits Gcographt 
norcs , and Pcsliis Avicnus’ IJiim 
version of certain parts of the 
VO) age of Himilcon, w Inch Heercn 
has given in the Appondii to hi* 
work on Carthage. 

“ Pliilinus of Agrlgcntum. 

So«i]us of l.arcd tmon, ann 
SiUiius or hilenus Vni. Coro»‘l 
Nepot. In Ilannilial, 13. 
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liad made famous amongst all civilized nations, like xx^ix 
those of Thebes and Troy. Thus, as I said before, ' — ^ — 
Carthage, not having spoken of what was in her 
heart, it has passed along with herself into destruc- 
tion ; and we can now only know something of 
what she did, without understanding wliat she was. 

Polybius’® has said that during the wars with the Growth of 

^ ^ the popular 

Romans, the Carthaginian constitution became more 
democratical, and he ascribes the victory of the Ro- 
mans in some measure to the superior wisdom of^'^^^h- 
their aristocratical government, and the instability of 
popular counsels in Carthage. It is, indeed, evident 
that the family of Barca rested on popular support, 
and were opposed by the party of the aristocracy ; 
and that they could maintain their power so long in 
spite of such an opposition, shows undoubtedly, that 
the popular part of the constitution must have 
gained far more strength than it possessed in the 
days of Aristotle. Hainilcar and his family seem to 
have stood in the position of Pericles at Athens; 
both have often been taxed with having injured 
irreparably the constitution of their two countries ; 
and both, perhaps, had the natural weakness of great 
men, that feeling themselves to be better than any 
institutions, they removed too boldly things which 
to them were hindrances, but to the mediocrity of 
ordinary men are supports or useful guides ; so that 
when they died, and no single men arose able to fill 
their place, what they had undone found nothing 


IS VI. 51. 
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to succeed to it, and then the overthrow of the 
older system appeared an irreparable mischief. But 
tho question is amongst the most difficult in political 
science ; Venice shows that no democracy, no ty- 
ranny, can be so vile as the dregs of an aristociacy 
suffered to run out its full course ; and with respect 
to the conduct of a war, the Roman senate is no 
fair specimen of aristocracies in general ; the affairs 
of Athens and of Carthage were never conducted so 
ably as when the popular party was most predomi- 
nant; nor have any governments ever shown in war 
greater feebleness and vacillation and ignorance than 
those of Sparta, and, but too often, of England. 

A great commercial state, where wealth was 
largely gained and highly valued, was always in 
danger, according to the opinion of tho ancient phi- 
losophers, of losing its spirit of enterprise. But in 
this Carthago resembled the government of British 
India; necessity at first made her merchants sol- 
dicis; and when sho became powerful, then the 
mere impulse of a great dominion kept up her 
energy; she had much to maintain, and what she 
already possessed gave her the power, and with it 
the temptation, of acquiring more. Besides, it is a 
very important point in the state of society in the 
ancient world, timt the business of a soldier was no 
isolated profession, but mixed up essentially witli t!»o 
ordinary life of every citizen. IIciico tlio^e who 
guided tho counsels of n state wore ready also to 
conduct its armies; aiul military glory was a natural 
object of ambition to many enterprising minds which, 
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ill modern Europe, could only hope for distinction 
in the cabinet or in parliament. The great families ' — ^ — ' 
of Carthage, holding amongst them a monopoly of 
all the highest offices, might safely calculate on 
obtaining for all their members some opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves : if the father fell in the 
service of his country, his son not unfrequently 
became his successor, and the glory of finishing what 
he had begun was not left to a stranger. Thus the 
house of Mago for three generations conducted the 
Carthaginian invasions of Sicily ; and thus Hamilcar 
Barca, according to his own expression^®, reared his 
three sons, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Mago, as lion’s 
whelps to prey upon the Romans. 

History can produce no greater statesmen and inferiority 
generals than some of the members of the Car- thaginian 

people as 

thaginian aristocracy. But the Carthaginian people soldiers, 
were wholly unfit to contend with the people of tresses in 

the Cartha- 

Rome. No military excellence in arms or tactic is gmian tcrri- 

* tory. 

ever ascribed to them ; nor does it appear that they 
were regularly trained to war like .the citizens of 
Rome and Italy. The Carthaginian armies were 
composed of Africans and Numidians, of Gauls and 
Spaniards, but we scarcely hear of any Carthaginian 
citizens except as generals or officers. With this 
deficiency in native soldiers, there was also a remark- 
able want of fortresses ; a point of no small import- 
ance at all periods, but especially so in ancient war- 
fare. The walls exist in Italy to this day of many 


Valerius Maximus, IX. 3. 
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towns whose very names have perished ; but wo 
— know that, small as they were, they could have de- 
layed the progress of Jin invader; and how inesti- 
mable were the services rendered to the Romans in 
their greatest danger by the fortifications of Nola 
and Casilinum ! But in the Carthaginian territory 
an invader found nothing but a rich and defenceless 
spoil. Agathocles conquered 200 towns*® with 
scarcely any opposition ; and Hannibal himself, after 
one defeat in the field, had no resource but submis- 
sion to the conqueror. Had a French army ever 
effected a landing in England during the last war, 
the same want of fortresses would have enabled the 
enemy to ‘ overrun the whole country, and have 
taught us by fatal experience to appreciate in this 
respect the improvidence of Carthage. 

'arthaso Tlius witli abler leaders and a richer treasurj’, hut 
» Rome, with a weaker people, an unguarded country, and 
with subjects far less united and attached to her 
government, Carthage was really unequal to the 
contest with Romo. And while observing this in- 
equality in the course of our story, we shall have 
more reason to admire that extraordinary energy 
and genius of Ilamilcar Barca and his family, which 
so long stnigglcd against it, and even in spite of 
nature, almost made the weaker party victorious. 


^ Diodorui, XX. 17. 


CHAl^TER XL. 


FIRST PUNIC WAR — ROMANS INVADE SICILY 

SUBMISSION OF IlIERO — THE ROMANS CREATE A 

NAVY NAVAL VICTORIES OF MYL/IC AND ECNOMUS 

EXPEDITION OF Jil. REG ULUS TO AFRICA ; II IS SUC- 
CESSES, HIS ARROGANCE IN VICTORY, HIS DEFEAT 
AND CAPTIVITY — WAR IN SICILY — SIEGE OF LILY- 

BiEU-M AND NAVAL ACTIONS CONNECTED WITH IT 

IIA:^riLCAR BARCA AT EIRCTE AND ERYX — NAVAL 
BATTLE OF THE iEGATES — PEACE CONCLUDED — 

A.u.c. 490 TO 613 — A.c. 264 to 241. 


MfXfrrjo'o/icj' Ka\ Tjficis (v 7r\cot'i tu vavriK<i, Kcii orar rrjv tni- 

(jTr]fn}v is TO Xcrov KaTacTTfjtTWficv, rfi yc cu’^v^ta 8rj ttov 77cpic(r()/xcda‘ o 
ytip I'jpcts c}^opev (fyoaci ayaOov, cKeivois ovk tw ycvoiro o 8' cKe'tvoi 

CTrt(TT7]pj] Trpovxova-i) KnOmpcreov rjpiv tern ptXcTp, — Tuocyd. I. 12 1 . 


The first Punic xvar lasted without intermission for chap. 
more than two-and-twenty years \ a longer space 

A.c. 2G4. ‘ 


* From tlio middle perhaps of 
the year 490 to the middle of the 
year 513 ; nearly twenty -three 
years, if we reckon from the arrival 
of the first Mainertine embassy at 
Rome, to the conclusion of the 
definitive treaty. The whole pe- 

VOL. II. 


riod of the Revolution wars, from 
April, 1792, to July, 1815, is but a 
very little longer, and it becomes 
very much shorter if the interval 
of peace be deducted, which ex- 
tends from October, 1801, to Maj% 
1803 ^ 


O O 
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CHAP, time than the mIioIo period occupied hj the Mars of 
iuTc^ the French revolution, if vtq omit to reckon the 
ii!{rodt2.^ nineteen months of the peace or rather truce of 
Kol^o^f' Amiens. And we have now, for the first time, the 
pumriar guidance of a careful and m ell-informed historian, 
■who ha\ing been born little more than thirty years 
after the end of the war*, had studied the written 
accounts given of its events by each of the con- 
tending parties, had learnt something, no doubt, con- 
cerning it, from the mouths both of Romans and 
Carthaginians^ and who judged what he Iiad heard 
and read "with understanding, and for the most part 
impartially. The actions then of this war may be 
known, and some of them dosor\c to he described 
particularly; nor docs it indeed seem possible to 
communicate any interest to history, if it must only 
record results and not paint actions. But in mili- 
tary matters especially, mUch that may and ought to 
be told at length by a contemporary historian, ought 
not to be repeated b) one wlio wTitcs after an inter- 
nal of many centuries; and therefore I niu'^t of 
necessity pass oner slightly many battles and sicgc«, 
in order to relate others in full detail, and )et anoid 
the fault of too great prolixity. 

eicnentli } ear after tlic defeat of Fu- 
rhiis at Bciicncntnm, and Appius Claudius C.-unlcx 
iiiBjimit Fuhius Flaccus were consuls when a depn- 


* Tlic cxscl } car of Polybrn** be could not hare been year* 
birth li uncertain He W8» under rounder IVnc* Clinton. 

30in i7J, blit M be nat amKimtcd Vuti Hcllcn Vol. Ill p. 
and^tiador to Tgjj't in I«at year. 
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tation’ arrived at Koine from the ^lamertines of 

A I#, 

Aiessnna. prayinp;- Uiat (he Ixomans, the sovereigns 
of Italy, would not sulVer an Italian peo)do to 1)0 (j^^'/'r^i^-l'i'jl- 
destroved bv Greeks and CartluiR'inians. ITiero, 
king of Syraeuse. was tlieir open enemy; tlio Car- 
thaginians, under jn’ctence of saving them from his 
vengeance, were trying to get possession of their 
citadel : but the l\Iamertines. true to their Italian 
blood, souglit to put themselves under the protection 
of their own countrymen, and it greatly concerned the 
Homans not to allow the Carthaginians to become 
masters of Me.-sana, and to gain a station for their 
fleets within thirty stmlia of the coast of Italy. 

Six vears had not elaiisc<l since the Homans had Tiio^dKiic 

' ' lit vitntc-i lo 

extirjialed the brethren and imitators of the Mainer- f;r:uii it, 
tines, who had done to Hhegium what the Mamer- 
tines had done to rMe-'^-'-ana ; and lliero, king of 
Syracuse, had zealously aided them in the Avork, and, 
as it ajipcarsk was actually at this time their ally. 

The Mamortines were a horde of adventurers and 
plunderers, who were the common enemies of man- 
kind, and Avhosc case the Homans had prejudged 
already by their exemplary punishment of the very 
same conduct in the Camp.anians of Hhegium, while 
lliero and the Carthaginians were the friends and 
allies of Rome. The senate, therefore, we arc . as- 
sured^, after long debates, could not resolve to inter- 
fere in such a quarrel. 


^ Polj’bius, I. 10. Zonaras, sius, Fragni. Vatican. LVII. 
VIII. 8. 6 Polybius, I. 11. 

* Zonaras, VIII. 8. Dion Cas- 

O 0 2 
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cjAr. But the consuls, who, if true to the hereditary 
"ucTso character of their famiUes, were both of them ain- 
tuhepto men and unscrupulous, brought the petition 

of the !Mamertines before the assembly of the pco- 
pie. The ready topics of aiding an Italian people 
against foreigners, and of restraining the poucrof 
Carthage, whose establishments in Corsica, Sardinia, 
and the Liparrean islands, were already drawn like a 
chain round the Roman dominion, were, no doubt, 
urged plausibl) ; it might ha\o been said too, tlmt 
the Carthaginians had already undertaken to protect 
the Mamertincs, so that they could not reproach the 
Romans for upliolding the very same cause. Beside®, 
tho Roman people had a fresh remembrance of the 
assignations of land, the rich spoil, and tlic lucrative 
omplojmcnts, which had followed from their late 
conquests in Ital) ; the fertility of Sicily was pro- 
^crbial ; and the well-known riches of Carthago niado 
a war with her as tempting a prospect to tlic Ko- 
rn ns as a war with Spain has been cre now to Kng' 
lishmen. So the Roman people rc®ohcd to jirotcct 
tho Mainortino buccaneers, and to receive them n*' 
their friends and allies. 

c cuudiu* Tile vote of tho coniitia was bv the actual con- 
to Mf.Aana Blitutioii of RoTiie, panuiiount to cvcr\ other autlio* 

»n \ jirT>nn»<» * * - 

toihrM» rity except tho negative of the tribunes; and a® tin* 
ttUofi.ome. tribunes did not intcrjio^c, the hesitation of mi 
senate availed nothing. Aceordingh the senate no" 

rc'-olvcd to a^M^t the MamertincN ; and Appiu^Clm* 

dins was ordiTcd to cany the revolution into etU'Ct. 
But before be could be read) to act viiih a coii’idar 


r. CLAUDIUS AT MUSSAKA. 


r)Gt3 

nnnv, C. Cljiudius, with a small force, was sent to c’luu'. 

* ^ • • xr<. 

the spot, with orders to comnmnicatc as (juickly as 

possible with the IVraniertines. In a small boat^ he 
crossed the strait to Messana. and was introduced 
before the Mamertine assembly. M'ith the language 
so invariably rejieatcd afterwards, whenever a Roman 
arinv apjieared in a foreign country, C. Claudius 
assured the i\TameiTincs that he was come to give 
them their freedom, and he called on the Cartha- 
ginians either to evacuate the city, (for since the 
iNIamertime embassy to Rome they had been put in 
possession of the citadel by their partisans in j\Ics- 
sana,) or to explain the grounds on which they occu- 
pied it. His address received no answer: upon 
wliich he said, “This silence proves that the jMamor- 
tine people arc not their own mastei’s, and that the 
Carthaginians have no just defence of their conduct 
to oiler. For the sake of our common Italian blood, 
and because our aid has been implored, we will do 
the Mamcrtincs justice.” 

But the Strait of Messana, guarded by a Cartha- The Roman 

, ° ' fleet in nt- 

ginian fleet, was a barrier not easy to surmount. tempting to 
The Romans, since their conquest of Tarentum and ptmii is rc- 

/•XI pnUed hv 

their possession of all the coasts of Italy, seem to the Cuvtlia- 

^ ginians. 

have given up their navy altogether, and we hear at 
this time of no duumviri or naval commanders as 
regular officers of the commonwealth. From the 
Greek cities in their alliance, Neapolis \ Velia, and 
Tarentum, they obtained a few triremes aud pente- 

''' Zonaras, VIII. 8. Dion Cassius, Fragm. Vatican. LVIII. 

^ Polybius, I. 20. 
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cnjp centers ; but they bad not a single quinqucrenie, tlie 

Auc 450 ships uhich may be called the line-of-battlo 

A c 2C4 gliipg of that period. Their attempt to cro«s to 
Sicily ^^as therefore easily baffled, and some of their 
triremes® nith the soldiers vhom thcy-N^ere trans- 
porting, fell into the hands of the Carthaginians. 

aamhu* Hanno, the Carthaginian go\emor of jMessana, 

again crosses " ° 

to Messana gent back tlic sliips and the prisoners to the Romans 

tiieCartha calling upon them not to break the peace ^vith Cai- 

ginian go ° ^ 

vemortoa thagc, uor to venture again on the hopeless attempt 

conference ° ° 

of crossing the strait in defiance of his na\al su- 
periority®. C. Claudius rejected his overtures, and 
repeated his determination to dcli\er ^lessann. 
ITanno exclaimed, that since they ncro so arrogant, 
he uould not sufier the Romans to meddle uitli the 
sea so much as to wash their hands in it. Yet hN 
■\igilancc did not justify this language, for Claudius 
with a few’ men cficctcd his paB«:ago, apparently in a 
single ship, and finding the Alamertincs as’^cmblcd 
at the harbour to rccci\c him, ho again proceeded to 
address them, prore«:«cd his wish to Ica^c their choice 
of protectors to their owm froo decision, and urged 
that Ilnnno should bo iinitcd to come down from 
the citadel, that the Roman and Carthaginian com- 
manders might each plead the claim of hi" o\ni 
countr\ to bo rocci>ed as the all) and defender of 
Me‘‘«ana, 

Ther>- With this proposal Ilanno’® ^\as induced to com- 

venior ii * * 

• Dion Ca*4iu<, I rs?m Vatic I'onanii. \ HI. 0 Dion ran 

I.IX /onanii, \ I n. U •!«», 1 rajni Vatic I.N. 

• /oiura*, Vni. 0 Dion C««- 
»ln», Fraijin Vatic I.IX 
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]ilv, as ovcr-scriij)iilous, it seems, to remove every 
ground of .suspicion against the good faith of Car- 
tliagc, as Claudius was unscrupulous in serving the trwdi'cfSs- 
amhition of Rome. When the Carthaginian gover- 
nor ajipeared, the discussion began; neither party 
would yield, and at last Claudius ordered his sol- fj^cdolnf 
diers to seize ITanno and detain him as a prisoner. 

The jMamertincs applauded the act, and Ilanno, to 
procure his liberty, engaged to withdraw his garrison 
from the citadel, and to leave Messana in the hands 
of the Romans. 

The Carthaginian council of ciders ", always severe Mms.-huis 
in its iud»:nients upon military commanders, ordered bytifc joint 
Plaiino forthwith to be crucified ; and despatched 
another officer of the same name with a fleet and rncusc. 
army to Sicily. Hicro, jjrovoked by the treachery of 
the Romans, concluded an alliance with Carthage 
against them, and the two allied powers jointly 
blockaded Messana. Hiero lay encamped on the 
south side of the town, Hanno stationed himself on 
the north, and his fleet lay close by, at the headland 
of Pelorus, where the strait is narrowest, to prevent 
the Romans from reinforcing their garrison. 

Things were in this state Avhen Appius Claudius 
with his consular army arrived at Rhegium. 
some fruitless attempts at negotiation, he prepared 
to force his passage. We want here a consistent 
account of the details ; but negligence there must 

" Zonaras, VIII. 9. Polybius, Polybius, 1. 11. Diodorus, 

I. 11, Diodorus, Fragrn. Hoes- Frapm. Hocschel. XXIII. 2. 4. 
c-bel. XXIII. 2. Zonaras, VIII. 9. 
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Carthaginians to allow 
an army of twenty thousand men to he. embarked, 
A.C 204 conveyed o^er the strait, and landed on the coast of 
Sicily, without loss or serious interruption. The 
landing ^^as effected at night, and on the south of 
Mcssana, near the camp of the Syracusans. Appius 
immediately led his soldiers to attack Ilicro, nho, 
confounded at the appearance of the Romans, and 
belie^ing that the Carthaginians must have betrajed 
the passage, still marched out to meet the cnem}. 
The Syracusan ca'alr) supported its old renonn, and 
obtained some advantage, but the infantry were 
never much esteemed, and on this occasion they 
wore probably inferior in numbers. IJicro was de- 
feated and diivcn to his camp, and the vcrync.\t 
night, suspecting his allies, and perceiving that ho 
had ventured on an ill-advised contest, he raised the 
siege, and retreated to Syracuse. 

Thus delivered from one enemy, Appius next 
attacked the Carthaginians'*. Their position was 
strong, and he vvas repulsed; but tins success 
tlicm to meet him on equal ground, and 
tj-«-w»iucf thev were then defeated with lo«s. Mcs«ana was 

Zonarsj »3j^ of Appim, «r Compare in Thur^vclidc^. VII 13. 
*ip* ai'Tfc.r r’oX^flXT *ot« in' ntTn^toXiut wouM 

rfuftatrir ifi-opiat *XX»wr»fp»TOf, icom then that the Carthajtniin 
/f 7 S’on;<r» jy<^t rAr aatiort «cre trailiciinp In the 

♦jo’t^X/tmim It *• not of Mejiana when thee ou;jht to 
rate to a»rer 1 ilii the r«»et mean* la»e iwen at »ea. wa*tchin.r ih" 
ir™ of Zonara*’ Cjri*^V, bo* 1 l>o- movemrnti of the Ilomant 
Iio»rtlat cotA '* Zonarat VIIl I*. 

not mean —umief pretent* 1. DuwJoru?, ) rt-'w 
of IratTcVinjr* but when "Iher tltl. Will. 4 
liaJ an ocra.»ion of tfaI'’clkiof'' 
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now completely relieved ; tlie Carthaginian army 
retreated, and was divided into detachments to gar- 
rison the towns of the Carthaginian part of the 
island. Appius overran the open country in every 
direction, and the soldiers, no doubt, congratulated 
themselves on their decision in the comitia at Rome, 
which in so short a time had enriched them with tbe 
plunder of Sicily. But an attempt to take Egesta 
was repulsed with considerable slaughter, and when 
Appius advanced even to the very walls of Syracuse, 
and pretended to besiege the city, he found that he 
could not always be successful ; his men suffered 
from the summer and autumn fevers of the marsh 
plain of the Anapus, and he retreated to Messana, 
witb the Syracusan army pressing upon his rear. The 
Syracusans^ however, long accustomed to regard the 
Carthaginians as their worst enemies, were unwilling 
to support the evils of v^ar in their cause ; the Syra- 
cusan advanced-posts held frequent communications 
with the Romans, and although Hiero could not yet 
consent to make peace witb the protectors of the 
Mamertines, yet the manifest disjiosition of his sub- 
jects was not to be resisted, and the Romans reached 
Messana in safety. Appius left a garrison there, 
and returned with the rest of his army to Rome : 
the strait was now clear of the enemy’s ships, for in 
ancient warfare a fleet was dependent upon land 
co-operation'^, and could not act without great diffi- 


The failure of Pompey’s fleet disium, or in effectually cutting off 
in either preventing Caesar from his communications with Italy af- 
crossingthe Ionian Sea from Brun- terwards, is one of the most strik- 


CHAP. 

XL. 

AJLC. 490. 
A.C. 264. 
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CHAP culty upou a coast was wholly in possession of 

\ uc 490 enemy. 

Appius returned to Rome, ho found that 
S*" Volsinii was at an end, for his col- 

^iVcwitb” league, ^I. Fuhius Flaccus, triumphed for his ■\icto- 
aTc 491 O'er the Volsinians on the first of No\ ember 
A c 2G3 whole forco of Rome was, therefore, now at 
liberty, and as the Carthaginians seem to ha^c de- 
spaired of defending the straits of ^Icssana, t'vo 
consular armies amounting to about 35,000 men, 
crossed o\cr into Sicily in tlic spring of 491. All 
opposition "as o'crbornc, and Ilicro, after having 
lost sixtj-scvcn towns was glad to obtain peace on 
condition of restoring all the Roman prisoners "itli- 
out random, of jiaving a large sum of money, and of 
becoming tlic ally of the Roman jiooplc. He had 
the wisdom to maintain this alliance unbroken to 
the hour of his death, having found that the friond- 
diip of Rome would secure him from all otlicr ene- 
mies whereas the allies of Carthage wore exposed 
to sufier from her tvraiiny, but could not depend on 


jn;: instances of llio dcficts of the 
ancient naval service. Ilut with 
resj'ccl to tlic invasion of Sicih 
from Ilalj*, vre inw«t renieini»er 
that not sven liie llntish naval 
force, wl ik* every point in Sicily 
was ill otir jvm«ession, couM pre- 
vent the rreiirli fmm ihroviin^ 
across a iksision of alxtut flnoo 
nen. in Sepltmlicr, IHiO, vilioie 
ilckat v«is f*’«-etcil l*y uur bml 
f .-rev s< ’els, after they liaiJ cfsct 
r«l their Uinkn.; in safety. 

’• iasli Csjitulinl 


I’oUbiui, I. 1(5. 

*' Diciilorus, Pragm. Iloeichttl- 
XMII .1 Tlie lerm» of the 
|M.ace Mith Hum arc variou‘h 
rcjmrtctl. I)io4li>rii* nvs that ho 
ohtaincij a pc^ace for fifii’sn year* 
on giving op hii Uotnao prisonm 
wnimiil ransfitn, and on jsiying 
drachma. ; I'ok 1 itis tnaic* 
the »iim I(K) talent*. sikI »ays 
thing cf any term ssltn the {‘caess 
was to ripire j Z»jtiaras riainrs no 
sivciSn iiini, an I t)n«sio» •'*-1 
1 otfopi,, ,ci 11 at COi uleni*. 
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her protection. Hiero retained nearly the same ex- 
tent of territory -which had belonged to Syracuse in X^uTcTJ^. 
old times, before the tyranny of the first Dionysius; 
but all the rest of his dominions was ceded to the 
Romans. 

Having now only one enemy to deal -with’", and Tiiiniatui 
havino; the whole power of Syracuse transferred from paigns. Sicgc 

^ of Agripcn- 

the CarthaQ-inian scale to their own, the Roman tum. ruc 

° Homans rc- 

generals went on prosperously. Many towns 
taken from the Carthaginians, and in the following 
year, 492, Agrigcntum^® was reduced after a long 
and obstinate siege, and all the inhabitants sold for 
slaves. The consuls of the year 493 were no less 
successful, but the Carthaginians had at last begun 
to exert their naval power effectually ; many towns 
on the Sicilian coasts^’ which had yielded to the 
Roman armies were recovered by the Carthaginian 
fleets; the coasts of Italy Avere often ravaged, so 
that the Romans found it necessary to encounter 
their enemy on his own element : they resolved to 
dispute Avith the Carthaginians their dominion of the 
sea. 

Immediately at the close of the year 493, they They finti a 

* _ ^ " model for 

began to fell their timber. But no Italian ship- their ships, 

. and train 

Avright kneAv hoAV to build the line-of-battle ships their sea- 
of that period, called quinqueremes, and their build 
Avas so different from that of the triremes, that the 
one Avould not serve as a model for the other. Ship- 


t® Poly’bius, I. 17 — 20. 

Polj'bius, I. 18, 19. Orosius, lAL 7. Zonaras, VIII. 10. 
Polybius, I. 20. 
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M rights might ha\c been procured from the hing of 
Eg)pt, but to send thither Mould Ime caused too 
v-C 2G1 great a dela}. It happened that a Carthaginian 
quinqueremo** had run ashore on the Bruttian coast 
nhen Appius Claudius was first crossing o\cr to 
Sicilj, and it was noted as a curious circumstance, 
that the Roman soldiers had taken a ship of uar. 
Tins quinqucreme, nhich had probabl) been sent to 
Romo as a trophj, u-as now made the shijiu rights’ 
model, and a hundred ships Merc built after her 
pattern, and launched m two months after the first 
fclhng of tlic timber*^ The seamen, partlj Roman 
•prolotanan^j, or citizens of the poorest cla«, parti} 
Etruscan'! or Greeks from the mantimo state of 
Ital}, Mere all unaccustomed to row in quinquo- 
remes, and the Romans had perhaps nc\cr handled 
an oar of an} sort. While the sinps were budding, 
therefore, to lose no time, the future crew of each 
quinqucrcnic” were ranged upon benches a'^lioro, in 
the same order, tliat to us undisco\crablo problem, 
in Mhich the} Mere hereafter to sit on board; the 
kclcnstes Mho'ie \oice or call regulated tlio stroke 
in the ancient gallc}s *!tood m the imd«t of them, 
and at liis signal ihc} went through their ino\cnie»t‘!, 
and learned to keep tune together, as if tho} had 
been actuall} afloat With such ships and such 

** PtUbius, I 20 Aoctor t!« of war # partr oftlinr ca'alfX » 
Nin» lllu,inb in Appia Claui] tic »! ip« were 1ockt<I m|» In d<' 

( ail be *• t)tiin<jucfcmeni liOMium Icc, aim tie Irrncli cavalr/ 
ctjn» u» cejil*’ S« in them nltl out sn^ rontance 

tie iniaiion of llollainl m 1795, *• rUn», Ilntor Natur. \^l 

the I rench lrium|lcd inratljr m $ IW’* llurui.il 2 
Ihe capture of fome Dutch »'»]»» * Poljbtui, I 21. 
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crcvs tlic liomaiis put to sea early in tlic s])i’iiig-, to 
seek an engagcnient with the fleet of the first naval 
power in the world. a.c. 2 go. 

An English reader is tempted here either to sus- Defect*; in 

tlie nticieiit 

pect extreme exaggeration in the accounts of the iKival sei- 
Roman inexperience in naval matters, or to enter- 
tain great contempt for the fleets and sailors of the 
ancient world altogether. There are no braver men 
than the Austrians, but there would bo something 
ludicrous in the idea of an Austrian fleet, manned 
chiefly by peasants from the inland provinces of the 
empire, and commanded by ofiicers of the land 
service, venturing a general action with an English 
or American squadron. But the accounts of these 
events are trustworthy ; and had the Romans en- 
countered the Athenian navy in the days of its 
greatness, instead of the Carthaginian, the result, in 
the first years of the war at least, would ])robably 
have been different. However, there is no doubt 
that the naval service of the ancient nations was out 
of all proportion inferior to their land service ; the 
seamen were altogether an inferior class, and the 
many improvements which had been made in the 
military art on shore seemed never to have reached 
naval warfare. Ships worked with oars were still 
exclusively used as ships of war ; and although the 
use of engines, well-deserving the name of artil- 
lery, was familiar in sieges, yet it had never been 
adopted in sea-fights*®, and the old method of 


Vegetius, writing in tile fourth speaks of the use of artillery in 
century after the Christian era, sea-fights as a thing of common 
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CHAP, attempting to sink or disable an enemy's vessel by 
piercing her just below the water ^YitlI the brazen 
A.c.c<jo. affixed to every ship’s bows, was still universally 
practised. The system of fightings tbereforo,’ neces- 
sarily brought the ships close to one another; and 
if the fighting men on one side were clearly supe- 
rior to those on the other, boarding, if it could bo 
cfTcctod, would ensure victory. The fighting men 
in the ancient ships, as is well known, were quite 
distinct from their rowers or seamen, and their pro- 
portion to these varied, as boarding was more or less 
preferred to manoeuvring. In the Ionian revolt, 
about 500 D.C., wc find forty soldiers** employed on 
each of the Ciiian ships out of a crew of 200 ; the 
Corinthians and Corcyrjcans, about seventy years 
afterwards, had nearly as many 'h but tlic Athenians, 
in the most flourisliing state of tlieir navy, liad conw 
monly no more than ten. In the qiiinquercnies now 
used, wc find the Romans employing on one occasion 
ilOO seamen and 120 soldiers; this, however, vas 
jicrlmjis something above their usual proportion; 
l»ut there can be no doubt that the soldiers on hoard 
of c.ach siiip wore uuiucrous, and if they could hoard 
tho enemy, their victory over what Niebuhr justly 
call's the mere rabble of an African crow was j>cr- 
fectly certain. 

jirartiecs l.ut I Jo not rrcoUccl rimt fiJJon. Tliat llio niimbfr of 
■ny mfntion of it ai early ai the fisUtin',* men nn IkuhI the 
I’onic war». ^ ttian »hij« In Uie ino»{ 

” IlcnxSoim. VI. 15. atate of tlicir nary Mat no more 

^ lliocyJiJer, I. He taya than ten, ej'jK'art Imm « comjafi* 
that the ahij** haj many heaay- a»« of aercra! |u«ja,*e» in 'Ihu'^y* 
armevi aoIJ'err on boarJ. anJ many JMea, II. W. lOvI. 111. 
an ten aaJ Jattaco, after the an- IV. *G. 101 . 
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The object of the Romans was, therefore, to enable 
their men in every case to decide the battle by 
boarding. For this purpose they contrived in each 
ship what may be called a long drawbridge, thirty- 
six feet long, by four wide, with a low ])arapot on 
each side of it. This bridge was attached, by a hole 
at one end of it, to a mast twenty-four feet high, 
erected on the ship’s ])row, and the hole was largo 
and oblong, so that the bridge not only played freely 
all round the mast, but could be drawn np so as to 
lie close and almost parallel to it, the end of it being 
hoisted by a rope passing through a block at the 
mast-head, just as our cutters’ booms are hoisted by 
what is called the toppiug-lift. The bridge was 
attached to the mast at the height of about tivelve 
feet from the deck, and it had a continuation of 
itself, reaching down to the deck, moving, I suppose, 
on hinges^®, and serving as a ladder by which it might 


This is the difficult part of 
Polybius’ description, 1. 22, which 
he by no means makes very intel- 
ligible. “ The ladder or bridge 
was put round the mast after the 
first twelve feet of its own length 
the object being apparentl}' to at- 
tach it to the mast at such a height 
above the deck as to make it form 
an inclined piane down to the deck 
of the enemy. But unless the 
lower end of the ladder had been 
fixed to the deck, the men could 
not have ascended by it ; and had 
it been all one piece with the up- 
per part, the moment the bridge 
was lowered to fall on the enemy’s 
deck, the lower part must imme- 
diately have gone up into the air. 
And of course it is absurd to sup- 


pose that the men could have gone 
upon the bridge before it was fixed 
on the enemy’s ship. I can only 
suppose then that M'hat Polybius 
calls “the first twelve feel of the 
ladder” served as a j)ermanent 
ascent from the deck to the end of 
the bridge, where it went round 
the mast, and that it was so far 
distinct Rom the bridge, that it 
remained in its own place when 
the bridge was lowered, although, 
when the bridge was hoisted np to 
lie close to the mast, both it and 
the bridge seemed to be a con- 
tinuation of each other. 

Folard’s engraving and descrip- 
tion of this machine are altogether 
erroneous but he mentions a 
storv which well illustrates the 
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^XL^’ ascended. Playing freely round tlic mast, and 
a1lc? 49^ steered by the rope above mentioned, the bridge Avas 
A.C. 2C0. upon an enemy’s ship, on n-hatever quarter 

sbe approached ; and, as a ship's bcah n-as commonly 
her only ^veapon, an enemy ventured without fear 
close to her broadside or her stem, as if she were 
there defenceless. When the bridge fell, a strong 
iron spike, fixed at the bottom of it, was driven homo 
hy the mere weigiit of the fall into the deck of the 
enemy’s ship, and held it fast; and then the soldiers, 
in two files, rushed along it, by an inclined phane, 

' down upon the deck of the enemy, their largo shields 
and the parapet of the bridge togetber, completely 
sheltering their flanks from the enemy’s missiles, 
while the two file leaders hold their sbioUls in front 
of tlicm, and so covered the bridge lengthways. 
So with those bridges drawn up to ibcir masts, and 
exhibiting a strange appearance, as tlio regular masts 
>Ycrc always lo^Ycred previously to going into action, 
the Roman fleet put to sea in quest of their enemy, 
c Duiiiu* Jt >vas commanded by one of the consuls, Cu. 
ti.f Homan CorncHus Scipio”, but as be allowed himself to be 
MvLt'^ taken with sovontcen ships, in an ill-adviscd attempt 
on the Lipanvan islands, bis colleague, C, Duilia?. 


ol'ject of otlachin;r the briilje to 
tlic mast ot a heicht of twetre feet 
nhovc the deeV.. “ The Maltese 
»rntneri," he "liaTe been 

known to mount on the msin-jranl 
^•reparatory to VKunVin^, and when 
the iht]> runt on Iniard the enemy, 
one janl-arm h lowered, awl the 
men arc thus drojiKd emo after 


another on the enemy'* deck-" ^ 
«ill not BtiAwcr for the Intth ef 
the »t'iry, hut it etiJenlly rj**'* 
tain* the same notion of Uar'lin? 
by Bu inchnetl plane, which •P* 
pean to hatn su^^eated t" 
unman* the arranijemetit of ti><''^ 
Imd^e. 

Folyhiu*, 1. 5ll» 
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the clcsceiidant probably of that upright and mode- 
rate tribune ^yho took so great a part in the over- 

^ iA»X>»C« 49*li 

throw of the decemvirs’ tyranny, was sent for from a.c. 2G0. 
his army to conduct the fleet. He found the Car- 
thaginian fleet, under the command of Hannibal, the 
same officer who had defended Agrigentum in the 
late siege, ravaging the coast of Myla^, the modern 
Melazzo, on the north coast of Sicily, not far from 
the Strait of Messana. The Carthaginians advanced 
in the full confidence of victory, and though sur- 
prised at the masts and tackle on the prows of the 
Roman ships, they yet commenced the action boldly. 

But the thirty ships which formed their advanced 
squadron, including that of Hannibal himself, were 
immediately grappled by the Roman bridges, boarded, 
and taken. Hannibal csca])ed in his boat to his 
main battle, which was rapidly advancing ; but the 
disaster of their first division startled them, and 
when they found, that even if they approached the 
Roman ships on their broadside or on their stern, 
still these formidable bridges were wheeled round 
and lowered upon them, they were seized with a 
panic and fled. Their whole loss, including that of 
the advanced squadron amounted to about fifty 
ships sunk or taken, and in men to three thousand 
killed and seven thousand prisoners. 

The direct consequence of this victory was the 
raising of the siege of Egesta®', which the C!ar- ™d^ionoura 
thaginians had well-nigh reduced to extremity, and 

column. 

Polybius, I. 23. 

VOL. II. 


Polybius, I. 24. 
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CHAP the tah-ing of ^lacclla by assault. But its moral 
A^"4^ results Avere far greater, inasmuch as the Boinans 
AC 2C0 Mere now confident of success by sea as mcII as on 
shore, and formed designs of wresting from the Car- 
thaginians all their island possessions, Sardinia and 
Corsica no less than Sicily. Duilius, as uas to be 
expected, obtained a triumph, and he ^^as allowed** 
for the rest of his life to bo escorted homo \\ith 
torches borne before him, and music playing ulicn- 
e^cr he went out to supper, an honour uhich ho 
enjoyed for many }cars afterwards. A pillar also 
was set up in the forum to commemorate his^ictory, 
with an inscription recording tho amount of the 
spoil V Inch he had taken; and an ancient copy of 
this inscription”, retaining tho old forms of tho 
MOrds, is still preserved, though in part illegible, 
indcciiite The events of the tlircc next }cars may ho parsed 
C1I7 Homan over briefly, Tov\ns were taken and retaken in 
toOontca Sicilv% mucU plunder was rmined, enormous havoc 

andSarli , , , . ® 1 1 ^ ..1 

nia. Con mado, and luaiiy Ohivc acUoDS pcrformcu, uut v\ itu 
•piracy at * 


** Ctccro, tic Scncctutc. la It 
oppears that tins conttnuation of 
ht5 triumph during lua whole life 
his own oct, nntl that It was 
thought nght and proper, « he 
hail done luch powl aersiee , 
“qiiTKibi nullo czempio priratas 
ium|Herat : tantum Iiceulno dshat 
glona." This no doubt Is more 
correct than ihofo other state* 
menti which represent It a* an 
honour *i>ecially coiift^nrJ opon 
him li\ the senate or |>ropIe 
® A temple of Jsntra, bailt by 
C. Hmliuj at this timo was re 
iloreil In the early iwt of the 


rcigii of the emperor TiWrim. 
(Taeilus, Annal II. -19) If 
possible that the column and It* 
inscnpiion mas hare been rc'torrd 
tn the reign ot Auguitu* t for it e 
restoration of the temple ha 1 l-cen 
hepiin hy him, am! wu only Con* 
plcled hy his suectssor. 

® Snell at that noble art uf a 
mihlary tnbutie In the arniyif 
the coniul A. Atdiui Calalinc*. la 
the scar AW, who sirnrccil 
•«lf*and a rohort of eeo f* 
eoTcr the relrrat of the army mA 
of a difigrrout def’e In wli'h 
they had l<en tuqriieJ ly 
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DO decisive result.. Hamilcar, odc of tbe Cartliagi- 
uian generals, destroyed the town of Eryx and re- 
moved its inhabitants to Drepanum, a jdace on the 
sea-side close beneath the mountain where they had 
lived before, and jirovided with an excellent har- 
bour"®. It was not far from Lilybtnum, and these 
two posts both being strongly fortified, were intended 
to be the strongholds of the Carthaginian jiower in 
>Sicily. On the other hand, the Homans invaded 
Sardinia and Corsica®® and carried -ofi’ great numbers 
of prisoners. But as they extended their naval ope- 
ration they unavoidably became acquainted with the 
violence of the ^Mediterranean storms ; and the ter- 
rors of the sea were very dreadful to the inland 
people of Italy, who were forced to furnish seamen 
to man the Roman fleets, a service utterly foreign 
to the habits of their lives. Thus in the year 495 ®' 


enemy. Cato complained of the 
injustice of fortune wliich had 
given so scanty a share of fame 
to this tribune, wliile Leonidas 
for an act of no greater heroism 
had acquired such undying glory. 
In fact, the tribune’s ver^’- name is 
uncertain, for we find the action 
ascribed to three different persons. 
See A. Gellius, III. 7, who quotes 
at length the passage of the Ori- 
gincs in which Cato described the 
action. 

^ Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel, 
XXIII. 9. Zonaras, VIII. 11. 

Zonaras, VIII. 11. Polybius, 

1. 24. The Fasti Capitolini record 
L. Scipio’s triumph over the Sar- 
dinians and Corsicans in the year 
494, that is, according to the com- 
mon reckoning, 495 ; and they 

Pp 


record also a trium))h of C. Sul- 
picius over the Sardinians in the 
year following. The Lucius Scipio 
who triumphed over the Corsicans 
was tho son of the L. Scipio who 
was defeated by the Gauls in the 
third Samnite war. His epitaph 
has been preserved, as well as his 
father’s, and it tells of liim, how 
“ he won Corsica and the city of 
Aleria.” Aleria is the Alalia of 
Herodotus, an old Greek colony 
founded by the Phocmans when 
they fled from the generals of 
Cyrus. 

3' Zonaras, VIII. 11. Scipio 
on his return from Corsiea in 495 
had encountered a violent storm, 
and built a temple to the powers 
of the weather, in gratitude for his 
escape from destruction. Tliis is 
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A.U.O. IM- 
497. 

A.C. 2.1.0- 
9 /, 7 . 
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some Samnites tpIio -were waiting in Rome till the 
0 495 should he ready for sea, entcied into a con- 
Ac 2o3 spii-ficy some sla\es who had been lately carried 
off as capti^es from Sardinia and Corsica, to make 
themsehes masters of the city. The seamen, ho^\- 
c^er, of the ancient world A^crc always chosen from 
the poorest classes of freemen, and their making 
common cause with the sla\cs showed at once that 
their attempt had nothing of the character of a 
national re^olt. In fact, their own Saranitc com- 
mander informed the Roman go>crnmcnt of their 
conspiracy, which was thus prc\cntcd and j)uni«hcd. 
The higher classes in the allied states, who Bcr^cd ns 
soldiers, liked the war probably as mucb as the Ro- 
mans did; and with one doubtful c.vccption ”, wo 
road of no symptoms of disaffection to Rome during 
the whole course of the war. 

(ftiilTi’A" their expeditions to Sardinia and Corsica, 

mnuUnd, and their iia>al co-operation with the con'^ular armies 
engaged in Sicily, the Romans gained an advantage 
o^cr the Carthaginian fleet in the jear 407, off tho 

Lip.incan islands”, for which tho consul C. Atilius 
obtained like Duiliiis a im\al triumph. 

Softie This success although in itedf ^cry indccirixe, )Ct 

(oman,. 

notlfctl in his cpitiph, *• Dedit attacl^rd In their ,fpanil«* 
tcmpctalibuj u-iic niinlo," and bj the Carths^nian pmcral, 
also liv Ovid in his I’asti cut to | leccs, I 21 Uol 

I'ol^ hill* says, that In 4M or not a|]>car that thr,** urrp ti e 
4%, the allies niiarTrllid with Ihc Italian allies nf Uome, an! it ** 
ilomaitf In hicilr, complahnnp |h>„i1)Ip that tlirr I" ay have t*-rn 
that tluir scrMiei'in thcficl I were the Mamt rtines. ^ 

lint SufTicienlly aclnovitcd^sd, an«| ** I'ulvbttis, 1. 2.a l»«li tap* 
that they coil, r<ii»erilly tnesnuMtl (otud Amarat. VHt. I-' 
apart frwm the iloraaus, atel wsve 
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encouraged the Romans to attempt operations on a 
hir grander scale, and to carry the war into Africa. 
Great eftbrts were made during the winter, and a 
fleet of 330 ships was prepared manned by nearly 
100,000 seamen, exclusive of the soldiers or fighting 
men. This vast number could scarcely have been 
furnished either by Rome itself or its Italian allies ; 
but the thousands of captives carried oil from Cor- 
sica and Sardinia, or from the cities of Sicil}*, no 
doubt were largely employed as galley-slaves ; and if 
they worked in chains, as is most probable, the free 
rowers who were in the ships with them would be a 
sufficient guard to deter them from mutiny. The 
two consuls for the ensuing year were L. Manlius 
Vulso and Q. Cacdicius; but Q. Cjcdicius died soon 
after he came into office, and was succeeded by M. 
Atilius Regulus. The two consular armies had 
apparently wintered in Sicily; for the fleet sailed 
through the Strait of INIessana, doubled Cape Pa- 
chynus and took the legions on board at Ecnomus, 
a small place on the southern coast between Gela 
and Agrigen turn. Forty thousand men were here 
embarked, and the Carthaginians, who had assembled 
a still larger fleet of three hundred and fift}" ships, 
had already crossed over to Lilyba^um, and from 
thence, advancing eastward along the Sicilian coast, 
were arrived at tieraclea Minoa, and were ready to 
give the Romans battle. Both consuls were on 
board the Roman fleet ; the Carthaginians were 

Polybius, I. 25. Each Ro- and 120 fighting men. 
man ship had on board 300 rowers Polybius, I. 25. 


CHAP. 

XL. 


A.U.C. 4f)!l. 
A.C. 2.i(;. 
They pi'c- 
pnrr to in- 
vade Afnea. 
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commanJod by Hanno, \rbo bad been defeated at 
Agrigentum during tlie siege of that and by 

iV.c. 2 jC. Hamilcar, who bad so lately founded Drepanum. 

ATTLsop Xhc Roman fleet at Ecnomus contained 140,000 

£^OMCS ’ 

icfe.tof nien, while less than 20,000 British seamen were 
engaged at Trafalgar. Yet it is not only in our 
generation, ■u'bcn Trafal^r and its consequences arc 
fresh in our momor}*, that its famc\vill surpass a Imn- 
drcd-fold the fame of the battlo of Ecnomus. For 
the twenty-seven ships which Nelson commanded at 
Trafalgar, by cnishing the naval force of France, 
changed the destiny of all Europe; whilst the three 
hundred and thirty ships which fought at Ecnomus 
produced only a brief result, which within five years 
was no more perceivable. A fleet that could be built 
in a few months was no irreparable loss if destroyed; 
and the poor slaves ubo worked at the oar might bo 
replaced by tlic jdunder of the next campaign. Tlio 
battle of Ecnomus was obstinately contested, but at 
last the Romans were completely victorious. 'Hicy 
lost twciity-foiir ships In which not more than 
2880 soldiers could have porislicd, if wo suppose, 
what rarely liappcncd, that not a man was picked up 
by the other ships ; but they destroyed thirty of tlie 
enemy’s fleet, and took, slxty-tonr with all the*w 
crews. The Cartliaginians with the rc<t of their 
shijis made all sj)Ocd to reach Carthage, that they 
might he still in time to defend their country ngain«t 
the e.vpected iina*.^^ 


« roiftitts 
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The M'ay to Africa was now open, and the con- 
sills after having victualled their ships with more ATfcTm 
than their usual supplies, as the}^ knew not what Thc^co^suis 
port would next receive them, prepared to leave the 
coast of Sicily and to cross the open sea to an cTj'pca, and 
unknown world. The soldiers and even one of the'Su.o"^ 
military tribunes murmured'”; they had been kept 
from homo during one whole winter, and now they 
were to be carried to a strange country, into the 
very stronghold of their enemy’s power, to a land of 
scorching heat, and iniested with noisome boasts and 
monstrous serpents’’'’, such as all stories of Africa 
had told them of. I^egulus, it is said, threatened 
the tribune with death, and forced the men on 
board. The fleet did not keep together, and thirty 
ships reached the African shore unsupported and 
might have been destroyed before the arrival of the 
rest, had not the Carthaginians in their confusion 


■*3 Polybius, I. 29. 

Florus, II. 2. 

“ Libya to the Most of the 
lake Tritonis,” tliat is, the present 
pashalik of Tunis, the ancient 
territory of Cartilage, “ is very 
hilly,” says Herodotus, “and over- 
grown with woods, and full of 
wild beasts. For here are .the 
monstrous serpents, and the lions, 
and the eleplmnts, and the bears, 
and the asps, and the asses with 
horns, and the dog-licads, and the 
creatures with no heads, whose 
eyes are in their breasts, at least 
as the Libyans say, and the wild 
men and the wild women, and a 
great many other creatures be- 
sides.” IV. I9I. This description 


is very remarkable, following, as 
it docs, a detailed and most exact 
account not only of all the Afri- 
can tribes on the coast from Egypt 
to the lesser Syrtis, but also of 
those in the interior. But the 
Carthaginian territory was ren- 
dered so inaccessible to foreigners, 
that all sorts of exaggerations and 
fables were circulated respecting 
it. Herodotus seems to have 
known nothing of its fertility, but 
only of its woods and its wild 
beasts, the terrors of which the 
Carthaginians no doubt purposely 
magnified. 

‘'® Diodorus, Fragm. Vatican. 
XXIII. 3. 
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neglected their opportunity. "When the- whole fleet 
iuTcTwa. re-assemhled under the headland of Hermes, 
AC. 206. Capo Bon, they stood to the southward along tlio 
coast, and disembarked the legions near the place 
called Aspis or Clypca^^in English, shield; a for- 
tress built by Agathocles about fift}' years before, 
and deriving its name from its walls forming a circle 
upon the top of a conical hill. They immediately 
drew their ships up on the beach, after the ancient 
manner, and secured them with a ditch and rampart; 
and having taken CIj’pca, and despatched messengers 
to Romo with the news of their success, and to ask 
for further instructions, they began to march into 
the country; and the ravages of forty thonsaiul men 
were spread far and wide over timt district which, 
for its riclujcss and flourishing condition, was nii- 
matched probably in the world. 
iru!?<oun- I^roin Capo Bon, the Ilcrmcan headland, the Afri- 
clrtu^ coast runs nearly north and south for as much 
Ouorotnu! three degrees of latitude as far as the bottom of 
the Ics^'Cr Syrtis. This was the most highly-prized 
In Africa, couiitry of thc Carthngiiiian dominion, filled with 
their towiiF, and covered with thc villas of their 
wealthier citizens. In their old commercial trea- 
ties ** with Romo no Roman vc.«scl was allowed to 
approach this coast; they wished to keep it hidden 
from every foreigner, that its surpa.s«ing riclmc'’^ 
might not tempt thc spoiler. Here grffw tlio'c 
wliich Cato thc censor .showed in tlie Roman sonate. 

•' Po!rbiu*,I.e9.S!f»*K>.XVn. « Sfc IMjMir*. HI. W, ‘-"A 
p. P3<. * 
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to prove how the fruits of Italy were outdone by 
those of Africa ; and here grew those enormous 
harvests of corn which in later times constantly ^ 56 . 

fed the people of Rome. But now the aspect of 
the country resembled the approach to Genoa, or 
the neighbourhood of Geneva, or even the most 
ornamented parts of the valley of the Thames above 
London. Every where were to be seen single 
houses standing in the .midst of vineyards, and 
olive-grounds, and pastures; for as in Judea in its 
golden days, every drop of rain was carefully pre- 
served in tanks or cisterns on the high grounds, and 
a plentful irrigation spread life and freshness on 
every side, even under the.-burning sun of Africa. 

On such a land the hungry soldiers of the Roman 
army were now let loose without restraint. Villas 
were ransacked and burnt, cattle and horses were 
driven off in vast numbers, and twenty thousand 
persons, many of them doubtless of the highest 
condition, and bred up in all the enjoyments of 
domestic peace and affluence, were carried away as 
slaves. This havoc continued for several weeks, 
till the messengers sent from Rome returned with 

‘ Horace’s expressions are well which has so reduced the produc- 
known, “ Frumenti quantum metit tiveness of Africa in modern 
Africa,” “ quicquid de Libycis times, but still the soil is described 
verritur areis,” &c. See also Ta- as extremely fertile. Sir G. Temple 
citus, Annal. XII. 43. counted ninety-seven shoots or 

Sec the description of this stalks on a single plant of barley, 
country as it appeared to the sol- which was by no means one of 
diers of Agathocles. Diodorus, the largest in the field ; he was 
XX. 8. The irrigation is espe- assured that plants were often seen 
daily noticed, TroXTiav vMtccv Skb- with three hundred. Excursions 
XeTevfievcov Ka'i Trdvra totxov dp~ in the Mediterranean, Vol. II. p. 
devavrav. It is the neglect of this 108. 
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the senate’s orders. One of the consuls Trith one 
aiTcIH consular anny and forty ships, was to remain in 
AC 256 Africa; the other A\as to return homo with the 
second consular army, the fleet, and the plunder. 
L. jNIanlius accordingly embarked, and aiTi\ed safely 
at Rome with his di\ision of the army, and with the 
spoi/. fll. RoguTus, uith 15,000 foot and 500 horse 
was left in Africa. 


lie defeats 
tlie Carthi 
pinian«, 
and fixes 
ins lieal 
nuartcra at 


The defenceless state of the country, and the ap- 
parent hclplcssnc'js of the Carthaginian government, 
seem to ha>c encouraged the Roman senate to hope 
that a single consular army might at any rate be 
able to maintain its ground and harass the enemy, 
o^cn if it could not force them to submission. And 


the example of Agatlioclcs "ko during fourjean 
had set the power of Carthago at defiance, no doubt 
increased their confidence. The incapacity of the 
C.artliaginian go\crnmcnt and generals enough 
indeed to embolden the Roman*;. Their army, 


strong in ca>alr^ and elephants kept on the hills '* 
Mhcro neither could act, and wore attacked and 


defeated, and their camp taken b} the Romans. 
Rcgulns then ONcrran the whole country williout 
opposition; the Roin.ans” boa«:ted that ho took and 
plundered more tliaii three hundred walled ^il!a^ft*s 
or towns hut none of tlH‘«:o dc«er\cd the name of 


a fortified place; and ocii Tunes** it‘'elfr within 
twentj inilt^s of Carthage, fell into tlicir liamN with 
little re*-i^tance. Here Uegulus c'^tahli'-lud hi- licad- 


« n .r.H. 1 1 


I’cltLiui. I *29 

IVniius, I.JK*. 
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quarters, and here he seems to have remained 
through the ■svinter®®. aaloIot, 

Meamvhile, to increase tlie distress of the Cartha- 25 g, 
ginians, the Numidians ol* the roving tribes of the tiic^n«- 
interior, then as now always ready to attack and “i{|crjoin 
plunder the civilized settlers of the sea-coast, joined DirtVess at 
the Romans, and, like the Cossacks, being most ex- 
pert in such desultory and plundering warfare, they 
outdid the Romans in their devastations. From all 
quarters fugitives from the country crowded into 
Carthage, and it was feared that the city would be 
unable to feed so great a multitude as were now 
confined within its walls. Alarm and distress pre- 
vailed, and the council of elders sent three of its own 
members to the Roman consul to sue for peace. 

Regulus, like Fabricius and Curius, was in his Rcguius 

^ imposes in- 

own country a poor man ; it is a well-known story tollable 
that he complained of the loss which his small por- ‘\'c Cartha- 

^ ^ ginians who 

tion of land must sustain from his absence, and that s"® 

for peace. 

the senate promised to maintain his wife and children 
till his return. Such a man’s head could not but be 
turned by his ^wesent position, when the plunder of 
Africa had given him the power of acquiring riches 
beyond all his conceptions, and Avhen the noblest 
citizens of the wealthiest state in the world came as 
suppliants to his head-quarters. He treated them 
with the insolence shown by some of the French 
generals during the revolution to the ambassadors 


“ Zonaras, VIII. 13. Auctor de Viris Illustrib, in 

Polybius, I. 31. Diodorus, Regul. Valer. Maxim. IV. 4, $ G. 
Fragm. Vatican. XXIII. 4. 
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chap, of the old sovereigns of Europe. Carthage” must 
uTcl^ evacuate Sicily and Sardinia, ransom all her own 
prisoners, and give up vvithout ransom all those 
whom she had taken from the Romans ; must make 
good all the expenses of the war, and pay a yearly 
contribution besides; above all, she must follow 
wherever the Romans should lead, and make neither 
alliance nor u-ar without their consent ; she must not 
send to sea more than a single shi]> of war on her 
own account, but if the Romans required her aid 
she must send them a fleet of fifty ships. The 
Carthaginian ambassadors protested against terms so 
extravagant, “ Aten uho arc good for any thing,” 
replied Rcgulus, “should either conquer, or submit 
to their betters And, with threatening and inso- 
lent expressions to the ambassadors ])orsonally, he 
ordered tlicm to ho gone with all speed from the 
Roman camp. 

iiutprmi The council of elders called together the great 

ire rejcttol, o ® 

council on this emergency®’'; and the whole body of 
the aristocracy of C.irthagc with one voice rejected 
conditions so intolerable. Rut great was the danger, 

^ and great the general alarm. The gods were to 

be propitiated by no common sacrifices and tho«c 
horrid offerings to Moloch, which had hecn made 

** Dion CaJMu», Fraym. Ur»in. *’ Difxlontt, Fra^. V*llran, 
CXl.VllI. %ra« to XXIII. 4. 

lijr iiU »ocfM»i*S that br wroJi* •• I’oIrWu*, I. ai. DioJ^rw*. 
iiomr to llip tciiatp to fay lliat Fra-m. Vatican. XXIII. 4. An-I 
*• he had iralftl wj» the «f fur t particuUr dwrlf'th’n r>f 

C«rt!ii?e by the Irrrwr of Iili human farrtfprt oTcml In mc'i 
arm*.* Zonaraa, VIII. 13. c«ffj;cncipf,»eel).'>'l<'fu*.XX4l*. 
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wlieii Agatlioclcs ^vas threatening’ Carthage ^vith ruin, 

Avere now again repeated. The figure of the god jCiLc~R)o, 
stood with outstretched arms to receive his victims'; 
young children of the noblest families were placed 
in the hands of the image, and from thence rolled 
oft* into a furnace which burnt before him. Nor 
were there wanting those who with something of a 
better spirit threw themselves into the fire, willing 
to ])ay with their own lives the atonement for their 
country. 

In the midst of this distress, an officer returned 
who had been sent to Greece to engage Greek sol- 
diers of fortune in the Carthaginian service. x\mong 
others he brought with him a Spartan named Nan- 
thippus, a man who had been trained in his country's 
discipline, and had added to it much of actual mili- 
tary experience. He might have fought with Acro- 
tatus against Pyrrhus in that gallant defence of 
Sparta: and in all likelihood he had followed 
king Arcus to Athens to save the city from the 
dominion of Antigonus, when Sparta and Athens 
fought for the last time side by side in defence of 
the independence of Greece. Xanthippus con- 
demned the conduct of the Carthaginian generals in 


Polybius, I. 32. Some years thippus be tlic conqueror of llc- 
afterwards, when Ptolemy Eucr- gulus, whose glor}’’ in Africa rc- 
getes overran the whole kingdom commended him to the notice of 
of Selcucus Callinicus, he com- the king of Egypt after his return 
mitted his conquests bej'ond the from Cartilage, so that he became 
Euphrates to the care of “ Xari- a general in the Egyptian armies ? 
lippns, one of liis two generals- Sec Justin, XXVI. 2. Pau- 
in-chief.” Jerome, in Daniel xi. sanias. III. G, 3. 

9. Could this Xantippus or Xan- Polj'bius, I. 32. 
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^S!l 5‘ strongest terms; liis reputation ga^e Mciglit to 
uTc”^ his words; the go^ ernment sent for him, and lie so 
ac^Lc Ji^stified liis opinion and explained so clearly tlic 
^ causes of their defeats, that they entrusted him vith 
the direction of their forces. Hope "was already 
rekindled ; but when be reviewed the soldiers without 
the walls, and made them go through the move- 
incnts Mhicli Mere best fitted to meet the peculiar 
tactic of the Romans, loud shouts burst from the 
ranks, and there was an uni\ersal cry to be led 
out to battle. Tlic generals of the CoinmonucaUh 
did not hesitate to comjdy, and although they had 
no more than 12,000 foot, )ct rcljing on their 
ca\alry, four thousand in number, ami on their ele- 
phants, amounting to no feu or than a hundred, they 
boldly marched out, and no longer keeping the high 
grounds, encamped in tho open plain, and thus 
cheeked at once the dc%a«tatioii of the country. 

I^cgulus was obliged to risk a battle for as soon 
tip to tic as bo ceased to be master of the field, his men 

Itomacs. . TT I 

would be destitute of pro\ision«. lie cncampcsi 
witlnn little more tbaii a mile of the enemy, and the 
vigbt of the Roman legions so long \ictoriou«, made 
the rc«oInlion of the Carthaginian generals waver. 
But the soldiers were clamorous for battle, and Xau- 
thippus urged the generals not to lose tho precioiH 
opportunity. They jielded, and rc{jue^te<l him to 
form tho army on his own plan. Accordingly, he 
jihiced his cavalr) on tl»c together witli ^ome 


Puljtifiu*, I, aa 
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of tlie liglil-armcd mercenaries, slingers perhaps from 
the Balearian islands, and archers from Crete. Tiie 
hca\\y-armed mercenaries, wc know not of what 
nation, whether Gauls, or Spaniards, or Greeks, or 
a mixed band of all, M*ero on the right in the line 
of battle ; the Africans, with some Carthaginian 
citizens, were on the left and centre ; the whole 
line being covered by the elephants, M’hich formed 
a single rank at some distance in advance. The 
Romans were in their usual ordci’, their cavalry on 
the wings, and their velites or light-armed troojis in 
advance of the heavy-armed soldiers; but their line 
was formed of a greater depth than usual, to resist 
the elephants’ charge. 

When the signal was given, the Carthaginian 
cavalry and elephants immediately advanced, and 
the Romans, clashing their pila against the iron 
rims of their shields and cheering loudly, rushed on 
to meet them. The left wing passing by the right 
of the line of elephants attacked the Carthaginian 
mercenaries and routed them; Xanthippus rode up 
to rally them threw himself from his horse, and 
fought amongst them as a common soldier. Mean- 
time his cavalry had swept the Roman and Italian 
horse from the field, and then charged the legions on 
the rear; while the elephants, driving the velites 
before them into the intervals of the maniples, broke 
into the Roman main battle, and with irresistible 
weight and strength and fury trampled under foot 


CHAP. 

XL. 

A.u.c. m, 

4.0.0. 

A.C. ‘2.)G, 
25:,. 


And totally 
defeats 
lliein. Ilo- 
puliis is 
taken pii- 
soncr. 


“ Diodorus, Fragm. Vatic. XXIII. 5. 
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do'^n and dispersed the bravest. If any 
aIucTwJ forced their way forwards through the elephants’ 
A received by the Carthaginian infantry, 

^ who being fresh and in unbroken order presently 
cut them to pieces. Two thousand men of the left 
of the Roman array escaped after they had driven 
the mercenaries to their camp, and found that all 
was lost behind them. Regulus himself, with 500 
more, fled also from the rout, but was pursued, over- 
taken, and made prisoner. The rest of the Roman 
army was destroyed to a man on the field of battle. 

The few fugitives from the left wing made their 
escape to Clypea; Tunes it seems was lost iimne- 
diatoly, and except Clypea, the Romans did not 
retain a foot of ground in Africa. Wo have no 
Carthaginian historian to describe the triumphant 
return of the \ictorious army to Carthago; how the 
Roman prisoners and Regulus, lately so insolent, were 
led throtigli the streets bound and half-naked; how 
the bands of noble citizens mot at their public 
tables, sworn companions and brethren to each otlicr 
in [»eacc and war, and remembered with joyful tear* 
their comrades who had fallen ; how the whole city 
was full of fcsti\ity”, and every temple was crowded 
by wives and mothers ofiering their thankegiNing’ 
for tliis great deliverance. The feasting, after the 
Carthaginian maimer, ctmtimied deep into the night; 
but other sounds am! other fires than tiio^e of revelry 
and rojoieing were to Ik* seen and heard amid the 

** 1. 3'*. Fttr llie hamjn jacnntrt «r’f-ir a 

ilt-rrijitioii of ilie Cartlu^inUn Dio-fofwi, ‘-X 
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darkness; tlic fires of Moloch again were blazing, 
and some of the bravest of the prisoners were burnt ' — — ' 
alive as a thank-oflering. 

Xanthippus, crowned with glory and no doubt 
richly rewarded, returned to Greece soon after his 'r*'® , 

victory, before admiration and gratitude bad time to 
be changed to envy. Clypea was besieged, but the 
Roman garrison held out desperately, and the senate 
no sooner learned the disaster of their army, than 
they sent a fleet to bring off the survivors. The 
Carthaginians dreading a second invasion, raised a 
fleet to meet the enemy at sea, but the number of 
their ships was greatly inferior, and they were com- 
pletely defeated. The Romans, however, had no 
intention of landing again in Africa ; so total a de- 
struction of their whole army imjiressed them with 
a dread of the enem^^’s elephants, which they could 
not for a long time shake off : they contented them- 
selves vith taking on board the garrison of Clypea, 
and sailed back to Sicily. 

The Romans had now for five years sent fleets to The fleet is 
sea, and had as yet had little experience of its ter- its return otr 

the south 
coast of Si- 


Polybius, I. 36. Niebuhr sup- 
poses that Regulus was defeated 
towards the end of the consular 
year 499, so that the sea-fight off 
Clypea took place early in the con- 
sulship of Cn. Cornelius and A. 
Atilius, that is, in the consular 
year 500. He thinks that Ser. 
Fulvius and M. A3milius were al- 
ready proconsuls, when they ob- 
tained their victory, because it ap- 
pears from the Fasti Capitolini,that 
they were proconsuls when they 

VOL. II. 


cily. 

obtained their triumph. But it is 
more probable that they were both 
employed as proconsuls in Sicily^ 
for a whole year after their consul- 
ship, and thus that their triumph 
was delayed. Zonaras says ex- 
pressly that they were consuls 
when they were sent out to bring 
off the garrison of Clypea, and 
we can hardly extend the opera- 
tions of Regulus in Africa to a 
period of a year and a half. 


' Q. q 
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increased tlieir natural confidence, and 
tliey tliouglit that Bomans®* might sail at any sca- 
AC 2 oo only couardicc Inch ^^as re- 

strained by pretended signs of bad weather. So, in 
the montii of July, in spite of the Avaming^ of tlieir 
pilots, they persisted in coasting homeuards along 
the southern coast of Sicily, at tlic ^cry time ulion 
■\iolcnt gales from the south and south-'west make 
that coast especially perilous. Tlio fleet was off Ca- 
marina when tlio storm came on, and taught the 
Bomans that fair-weather seamen may mistake ig- 
norant presumption for courage. Aho\c 2G0 ships 
were n recked, ^^hich must have had on board 78,000 
seamen, without counting the soldiers, ^^ho ^^crc pro- 
bably at least as many as 25,000, and the >\holo 
coast from Camarina to Pachjnus nas co\crcd uith 
^^'rccks and bodies. The men ** vho escaped to shore 
■v>cro most kindly relieved by Ilicro, \'ho fed and 
clothed them, and con\c}cd them to Messana. 

great disaster encouraged the Cartliaginiaiis 
redouble their efiorts in Sicily. Carthalo.nn nhlc 
and acti>o officer’*, innncdintcly rcco\crcd Agrigcn- 
tmn, and Ilnsdnibal A'as sent o^c^ uith IdO ck*- 
phanb?, to take the chief command of all tlic Car- 
tliaginian foTc« in Xho island. But the Uomaw*. 

® Pnljrlim, 1.37. Tnc*n Jionr',*’ wliirli U l^"" 

" biojoruf, Frayn. Hocichcl common mcanln- nf l! e nnfJ Ja 
XX111.14. Tlio Unyusyoof ihcwj mcnlem Orrek, but no wntrf «•* 
fni.*nienti muit lurcij l>c «rfy in<^ *l»r Aurw«t*n #y« noolJ 
»1pn>, Tor m Ihn tbe^ifttrf ui>^l it. 

Mr* that tlon;: top wl o!c ri ^ Fnjm r 

tfvjtarti *ai ri uXisya *a\ ra NXtlt. II. IVIjlia*. J. 
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with indomitable sjhrit, fitted out a new fleet of 220 
ships in the space of three months; and the consuls ^jicTioo. 
of the following year, A. Atilius and Cn. Cornelius 
crossing over to Messana, and there being joined by 
the remnant of the other fleet which had escaped 
the storm, sailed along the northern coast of 
Sicily, took Cephaloodium, and although obliged by 
Cartbalo to raise the siege of Drepanum, yet they 
besieged and took the important town of Panormus, 
obtained a sum of nearly 470 talents from those of 
the inhabitants who could alford to pay the stijiu- 
lated ransom, and sold 1 3,000 of the poorer class as 
slaves. A garrison was left in Panormus, and several 
other smaller places revolted also to the Romans. 

For this service Cu. Cornelius iustly obtained a a.u.o. soi. 
triumph But we are surprised to find the same Another 

0 Roman fleet 

honour bestowed on one of his successors, C. bem- is wrecked 

between 

pronius Blsesus. For Sempronius and his colleague, 

Cn. Servilius Csejiio having carried their fleet over coast of 
to the coast of Africa, made some descents and 
plundered the. country near the sea, but were able to 
eflect nothing of importance ; and after having been 
obliged to throw all their plunder overboard to en- 
able their ships to float over the shallows of the Lesser 
Syrtis, they were finally, when sailing across from 
Panormus to the Lucanian coast, overtaken by an- 
other storm, which wrecked more than 150 of their 
ships. Upon this the Romans resolved to temiit the 
sea no more, and to keep only a fleet of sixty ships. 

Fasti Capitolini. 

Polybius, I. 39. Zonaras, VIII. 14. Orosius, IV. 9. 

Q, q 2 
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^IxL^’ supply their armies with provisions, and to pro- 
' — “ — ' tect the coasts of Italy, 

Vc^ 252 “ follo^^ing years were full of discourago- 

mcnt to the Romans. Their armies remained in 
Sicily, but did little to advance the conquest of the 
island; because tlic terror of the elephants was so 
)f discipline great that their generals were afraid to risk a general 
action. Such a state of things is very injurious to 
the discipline of an army, and wc find that the scr- 
%’ice ■uas so unpopular, that 400 of the Roman 
horsemen ”, all of them men of birth and fortune, 
refused to obey the consul, C. Aurelius Cotta, vhon 
ho ordered them to work at some fortifications and 
ncrc by him reported to the censors, who degraded 
them all from their rank, and deprived them of their 
franchise of voting. And on other occasions Cotta 
ordered tuo of Jiis ofiicers to be scourged publicly 
b) his lictors for misconduct”; one of them a kius- 
nian of his ouii, and the other a military tribune, 
and a patrician of the noble name and house of tlic 
Valcrii. Yet with the aid of some ships ^\liich lie 
procured from Iliero, he attacked and reduced the 
island of Lijiara, the largest of the Lipanvans ” ; and 
for this and the capture of Tiierma, wliich had risen 
up on the site of the ancient Ilimcra, he ohtaiuc<I 
after all a triumph. 

•vre ZAt III the spring of the third >ear, vhen C. Atilini 

A C I o , » 

^ Vslcriuj MjxlnBf. II. 9, 5 7 I) inl/)ni». II"^* 

rrontinui hiralcvf'n IV. XXUI. li Zonirai. NMI- 

rrontinm. m I*. I, l*ohl lut. I. S-i. 

§ SO, 31. V»1 Mw. 11.7.5 
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Regulus and L. Manlius Vulso were chosen each for 
the second time consuls, the Romans resolved some- 
what to extend their naval operations, and to build 
fifty new ships But before the consuls left Rome, 
the tidings came of a most complete victory in 
Sicily, and of the total destruction of the dreaded 
Carthaginian elephants. Resuming, then, all their 
former confidence, the Romans increased their fleet 
to two hundred ships 'S and sent out both consuls 
Avith two consular armies to form at once the siege of 
Lilybaium, the strongest and almost the only place 
still held by the Carthaginians in Sicily. 

This most brilliant and seasonable victory had battle of 
been Avon by L. Csecilius Metellus, Avho had been Great vr- 

tory obtain- 

consul in the preceding year; and Avhen his col-c<ibyn. 

A J ’ Metellus 

league, C. Furius, had gone home at the end of the Ha^ 
campaign, hletellus Avas left in Sicily Avith his own Carthagi- 
army as proconsul. It appears that Hasdrubal the are 
Carthaginian general AA^as taunted for his inactivity ; 
and relying besides too much on the terror of his 
elephants, he crossed the mountains from Selinus, 
and descended into the plain of Panormus. Metel- 
lus kept close Avithin the walls of the toAvn, till Has- 
drubal, not content Avith having laid AA'aste the open 
country, advanced toAA^ards Panormus, and droAV out 
his army in order of battle as if in defiance. Then 
the proconsul keeping his regular infantry AAuthin 
one of the gates on the left of the enemy, so that by 


Polybius, I. 39. 79 Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. 

77 Polybius, I. 41. XXIII. 1.5. 

7®Zonaras, VIII. 14. Polyb. 1.40. Polybius, I. 40. 
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^ timely sally lie could attack thorn in flank, scat- 
aiTcT^. light troops in great numbers o^cr the 
AC. 250 ground immediately in front of them, Mith orders, if 
hard pressed, to leap down into the ditch for refuge. 
Meantime all the idle hands in the torni were em- 
ployed in throwing down fresh supplies of missile 
■weapons at the foot of the wall within the ditch, 
that the light troops might not exhaust their we.a- 
pons. Tlie elephants charged, drove the enemy 
before them, and ad\anccd to the edge of the coun- 
terscarp, or outer side of the ditch. Ilcrc tlicy were 
ovcnvhelmed with missiles of all sizes; some fell 
into the ditch, and were there despatched by thrusts 
of pikes, the rest turned about, and, becoming ungo- 
\crnablc, broke into the ranks of their own nnny 
which was advancing behind them, and throw* it into 
great confusion. Plnllnus*', who favoured the Car- 
thaginians, said that the Gauls in their army had 
indulged so freely in the wines which foreign traders 
sent to Sicily to tempt the soldiers to trafllc with 
their plunder, as to be incapable of doing tbeir <luty. 
But there was no need of drunkenness to incrca«o 
the di«onler, when more tlmn a hundred elephants 
driNcii to fury by their wounds, w'cro nmningwild 
amidst the Cartlmgiiiiaii ranks. Tlicn Metellus sal- 
lied, attacked tlie tMioiny in flank, and comjdetdy 
defeated them. Ten elephants were taken with tlieir 
drixers «till niounUtl on them the re^i bad thrown 
ofl’ their dri\er>, and the Homans knew not howto 

•i D.o-J.ru*, Fra^n. HoewM. « I 40 

XMil.iy VJII is 
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take them alive, till' Metellus made proclamation 
that any prisoner who should secure an elephant 
should he set at liberty. This induced the drivers to 
exert themselves, and in the end all the elephants 
were secured, and conveyed safely to Rome to be 
exhibited in the conqueror’s triumph. And the 
device of an elephant, which is frequent on the coins 
of the Csecilian family, shows the lasting sense enter- 
tained by the Metelli in after-times of the glory of 
their ancestor’s victory. 

The battle of Panormus was fouaht about mid- Tniimph 

° and suDse- 

summer, and Metellus returned to Rome with his 

nours of 

army and his trophies, and triumphed on the 7th of Mcteiius. 
September The captured elephants were exhibited 
in the circus maximus and hunted up and down 
it by men armed only with pointless spears, to teach 
the people not to be afraid of them; after which 
they were shot at with real weapons and destroyed. 
Metellus must have lived for nearly fifty years after 
his triumph full of honours and glory-. Pie was a 
second time chosen consul, he was appointed once 


They were carried across the 
strait on rafts, composed of a 
number of casks lashed together, 
with a sort of flooring fastened 
together upon them. The flooring 
or deck was fenced in with high 
bulwarks, and covered over with 
earth, so that the elephants were 
not aware of their situation, and 
were conveyed over the seaquiotl3’-. 
Zonaras, VIII. 14. Frontinus, 
Strategem. I. 7, § 1. Pliny, Hist. 
Natur. VIII. § 16. 

*■* Fasti Capitolini. 


Pliny, Histor. Natur. VIII. 

§ 17. 

He lived to the age of an 
hundred years, (Pliny, Histor. 
Natur. VII. $ 137.) and we can 
scarcely suppose him to have been 
much more than fifty when he ob- 
tained his first consulship. For 
his other honours, see Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. VII. § 139. He was appointed 
dictator just after the Gaulish in- 
vasion of 329. See Fasti Capi- 
tolini. 
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of the horse, and once dictator, and Iio ^vas 
^^so created pontifex maximus, in ■svhich last ofiico 
A.C. 250 |jg acquired a new glory, by rescuing the sacred pal- 
ladium from the temple of Vesta when it was on 
fire, at the risk of his life, and to the actual loss of 
his sight. For this act of piety ho was allowed ever 
after to be drawn to the senate in a chariot, an ex- 
traordinary honour, as the chariot ^vas accounted one 
of the marks of kingly state, and therefore not to 
bo Used by the citizen of a commonwealth. 
imWy Thirteen noble Carthaginians had been taken at 
taps topro-panormus, and had been led in the triuinnhal pro- 

;>«o on ex- * * 

cession of the conqueror. The Carthaginians, wishing 
cRuiiisoe- to recover these and others of their citizens, sent an 

mranict , 

»niJSo«“^ embassy to Romo to propose an exchange of pn- 
irn to’car I^cgulus was allowcd to accompaiiy 

the ambassadors, upon his promise given to return 
with them to Carthage if the negotiation failed. 
P^Trhus had given a similar permission to his Roman 
prisoners, with the liope no doubt that in order to 
avoid returning to captivity they would use their 
influence to procure tho ncceptanco of his tcnii«. 
Rut Rogulus, thinking that tho proposed oxchanfre 
would be to the advantage of tho Carthaginian*, 
nobly dissuaded tho senate from consenting lo it: 
ho himself would he ill-exchanged, he s.nid, for a 
Carthaginian gcncml in full hc.allli and slrcngtli. for 
the Carthaginians, he bcllevc<l, had given him a 
secret poison **, and he felt that ho could not live 

I.i»y,rjiitomf,XIX.Zonaraf, •* A. Ccllicj*, VI. -I. 

Vin. 15. Oroiim, IV. 10. YIII, li. 
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long. The exchange was refused ; Regulus returned 
to Carthage, and soon after died. His springs of aalcTsm. 
life had been poisoned, not by the deliberate crime 
of the Carthaginians, but by mortification, shame, a 
pining after his country, and the common miseries of 
a prisoner’s condition at a period when the courte- 
sies of war were unknown. Afterwards the story 
prevailed, that the Carthaginians in their disappoint- 
ment had put him to a death of lingering torment ; 
whilst the Carthaginians told a similar story of the 
cruel treatment of two noble Carthaginian prisoners 
by the wife and sons of Regulus, into whose hands 
they had been given as hostages, and Regulus’ natural 
death was made, according to the story, the pretext for 
wreaking their cruelty upon the unfortunate Cartha- 
ginians in their power. We may hope that these 
stories are both untrue ; but even if the Carthaginians 
had exercised towards Regulus the full severity of 
the ancient laws of war, it ill became the Romans to 
complain of it, when their habitual treatment, even 
of generous and magnanimous enemies, was such as 
we have seen it exemplified in the execution of the 
Samnite, C. Pontius. 

Never had the prospects of the Romans been TheRomans 
fairer than when, in the autumn of the fifteenth year Siege op 

LiRyB.dsui\r. 

of the war, the consuls C. Atilius and L. Manlius 
began the siege of Lilybaeum. This place and Dre- 
panum were the only two points in Sicily still re- 
tained by the Carthaginians ; and here they concen- 


Diodorus, Fragm. de Virtut. et Vitiis, XXIV. A. Gellius, II. 4. 
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all their effort^ destroying even Solimts®®, tlicir 
earliest conquest from the Grcckp, and rcmo^ing to 
AC 2.0 its inhabitants and its garrison. But from 

this time fornard to the ^ cry end of the war the 
^icto^ies of the Romans ceased, and during a period 
of eight succossi\G years the Fasti record not a single 
triumph, a blank not to be paralleled in any other 
part of the Roman annals. Lil}banim and Drcpaiium 
remained unconquored to the last, after the former 
had sustained a siege, which for its length and tho 
efibrts made both by besiegers and besieged, is not to 
be surpassed in history. 

iKu'm ^ The general difliculty of ascertaining precisely the 
on/iuiwrt« position of the ancient towns and harbours is felt 
particularly when wc attempt to fix tho topography 
tiiciifgc Qf Lilyb.Tum. It seems that tho ancient city, color- 
ing more ground than the modern town of Marsala, 
nlustha^c occupied the extreme point of Sicily, now 
c.allcd Cape Boco; and to lm^o had two sea front*!, 

* one looking n. w. and the other s. W'., while on tlic 
land side tho wall ran acro'^s tho point from sen to 
sea, facing eastwards and forming tho baso of a 
triangle, of which the two sea fronts meeting at the 
])oint of Capo Boco fonned tho sides. Pohhitis 
••fjoaks of tho h.’irbowrs of hi}} h.Tintt, as if tiicro 'ten* 
more than one; and as tho ancient IwrltoJirs 'un* 
almost alwaxs basins closed by artificial mole*', it N 
probable that there would be one at tnteli front 
of the town. But the principal luarltour lo‘*ktd 


** Vn^ai X.\IV. t 
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towards Africa, on the s. w. side of Lilybreum, and 
its entrance was very narroM', because at a little dis- 
tance°‘ from the shore there extends a line of shoals 
nearly rising in some places to the Avater’s edge, 
and running parallel to the coast; and the passages 
through these shoals, or round their extremity, Avere 
exceedingly narroAA' and intricate. The land side 
Avas fortified by a Avail Avith tOAversat intervals and 
cOA’ered by a ditch ninety feet Avide and sixty deep. 

The garrison consisted at first of ton thousand regu- 
lar soldiers, besides the inhabitants, and the governor 
TIimilcon was an able and actiA'o officer, equal to the 
need. The Romans employed in the siege tAvo con- 
sular armies, and the seamen of a fleet of tAVo hun- 
dred ships of Avar, and a great multitude of small 
craft; so that as the seamen AA’orkod regularly at the 
trenches, the besieging force may Avell have amounted 
to 110,000 men 

The Romans attacked the land front of the toAvn Attempts of 

tlic Romnns 

in form : they carried mounds across the ditch, and ^top up 
battered the toAvers in succession ; Avhilst a formid- ‘'•■•necs into 

the liar- 

able artillery covered their operations, and j)layed 
upon the defenders of the AA'alls. On the sea side 
they endeavoured to block up the harbour by sinking 
stone ships in the channels through the shoals, but 
a A'iolent storm*’® raised such a sea that eA^’ery thing 

See Captain Smyth’s Hj'dro- XXIA^ 1. Polybius, I. 42. 
graphical Remarks on the Coast of The amount given by Diodo- 

Sicily, p. xxvi., and his plan of rus, XXIV. I. 
the anchorages and shoals in the Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. 

neighbourhood of Trapani, in his XXIV. 1. Polybius, I. 42. 

Sicilian Atlas. Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. 

Diodorus, Fragm. Hoeschel. XXIV. 1, copying probably from 
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CHAP, .^yag sTTopt and tlio Iiarbour still remained 

aITc^i open. 

material fortifications, ho^^c^c^ strong, must 
at last to a persevering eneni}. The real 
gimSr strength of Liljrbmum la}* in the courage and abilit}’ 
i£o'”8uc- ■''Ifich the long -war had at last enkindled among tlio 
ihcjS'* Carthaginian officers; so that now all ^^as energy 
and wisdom, in complete contrast to the weakness 
and timidity of former generals. Iliniilcon vns 
defending Lil^brcum A\ith the utmost abilit} and 
\igour; Adhcrbal, a man no less hra^c and able, had 
the command at Drepanum, and had ^Aitfi him a 
worthy associate in Carthalo; \\hilc Hannibal, one 
of his intimate friends, Mas sent from Carthage to 
carry succours to nimilcon. And here, for the fir«t 
time, tlio Carthaginians displayed the combined skill 
and coolness of true seamen. Hannibal sailed from 
Carthage’® with fifty shijis, and lay Malting his tiino 


I’hilinus Polybius asenbes the 
tiibirc of (he uorh (o the depth 
of Iho *ea, and the force of (he 
current in the inrroir channeU 
Put for more than a mile off the 
land, (lio water u shallow, no 
where cjcecdinp four fathoms, 
and It II inconccirable.that. m fair 
weather, such a dcjitfi of water 
cniihl hare been a serious Im^ 
drnicnt to a |>eople like the llo- 
man», when ihej had at ihcir 
comminil the labour of a hundnd 
thnusancl men. A cconlm* to Cap- 
tain Smsth, some of the stones 
thrown in hr the lloinans in this 
sieje late Iwen wci,;hel by an 
1 n^lnii wino nerehsnf, restlin,? 
near Marsala, and hate l»eet» i inj 
\iy I im to bat' 1 a tery retp'^ta* le 
mole rj ,.f»»}te to I own enta’ 


went, nearly at wbat mutt hate 

been the south-eaat corner of lie 

ancient town. One would be cU\ 
to know the eaact spot at whtvh 
Ihrse atones were wci^rhrd apt 
but Captain Sintth does not men- 
tion It. See h» Surrey of h 
p S'! I 

»» Polybius. 1. 41. ItWnolf*’? 
to aiecrtsin whether Ilinndal rst 
Into the hariiour on the h w.frr-ot 
of I.iirbnT'UfO, or Into thU o"’ * '* 
f w front. Proltably It «*• 
latter, so that I e paised l<t«tta 
Car*e IWo snd tie 
lie a little o"’ the land. S’" 1 
<m, ill a direrl on (ara'Iel t> I f 
line of tl eetmt. till he «■- e ni-e 
actual entrsnee letneeo the f- 
Into l! e 1 iflio! r. 
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at the small iEo-usan islands •which lie to the north 
of Lilybreum. At length the ^vind blew fresh from XmcTm 
the north, setting full into the harbour’s mouth; 
Hannibal placed his soldiers on the decks ready for 
battle, hoisted every sail, and knon’ing the channels 
well, he ran down before the wind to the entrance 
betM'een the shoals, dashed through the narroM’’ pas- 
sage, whilst the Romans in astonishment and awk- 
wardness did not put out a single ship to stop him, 
and amidst tlie cheers and shouts of the whole 
garrison and people of Lilybaium, who had crowded 
to the Avails to Avatch the event, he landed ten thou- 
sand men in safety within the harbour. Other offi- 
cers of single ships passed several times backwards 
and forwards Avith equal success acquainting the 
Carthaginian government A\ith every particular of the 
siege, and confounding the Romans by their absolute 
command as it seemed of the AA’inds and Avaves. 

But the courage of the Roman soldiers AA'as as Saiiy ofthc 

^ ^ ^ pairison. 

firm as ever. Immediately after Hannibal’s arriA'al, r licy burn 

tlic Rniiian 

Himilcon made a general sally to destroy the ■\vorks. 
works of the besiegers, but the Romans maintained 


Polybius, I. 4G, 47. There is 
a passage in this description, which, 
if we could discover the line pf the 
ancient walls of Lilyhajum, might 
determine the position of the har- 
bour. The way’ to enter the har- 
bour, says Polybius, was “to ap- 
proach it from the side towards 
Italy, and to bring the tower on 
the sea shore in a line with all the 
towers of the' wall looking towards 
Africa, so as to cover them all.” 
I. 47. The “tower on the sea 
shore"’ must mean the tower near- 
est to the extreme point of Cape 


Boeo, but whether the line of 
towers looking towards Africa fol- 
lowed the line of the coast, so that 
to bring them into a line with the 
“ tower on the sea side,” a vessel 
must advance in a course nearly s.e., 
or whether they ran due eastward 
from Capo Boeo, in the direction 
of the modern Marsala, and, there- 
fore, did not follow the line of the 
coast, can hardly be ascertained, 
without a further and more care- 
ful examination of the ground. 

Polybius, 1. 45. 
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their ground, and he was repulsed with loss. The 
AiTclw ^^>0 to^vn was carried hut Ilimilcon 

AC 250. itieanwhile had raised a second w’all within, parallel 
to the first ; so that Avhen the first Avas taken the 
Romans had to begin all their approaches over again ; 
and a second attempt*®® to burn the works, being 
favoured by a strong wind, was completely successful. 
All the Roman engines, their covered galleries, and 
toAvers, Avere burnt to ashes, and the consuls in 
despair turned the siege into a blockade. 
ulifRomM Inuring the A\inter the sufferings of the Romans 
wero Very great. Thousands of men had perished 
in the course of the siege ’®‘, and the loss of seamen 
had been so great, as they, it seems, were chiefly em- 
ployed in the works, that the fleet Avas useless for 
Avant of hands to work it. Besides, the troops were 
ill supplied Avith corn, and Avere obliged to subsist 
chiefly on meat '®* ; a change of diet most unAvel- 
come and hurtful to the Romans, Avho were accus- 
tomed then, as noAv, to live almost Avholly on their 
polenta and on vegetables. Fevers broke out 
amongst them, and Avere veiy fatal ; but Hiero again 
came to their assistance, and supplied them AA’ith 
corn. But no progress was made Avitli the siege, 
when the /bJIoning summer brought the neu' consul, 
P. Claudius, to Sicily, to take the command. 

DioJorus, Fragm. Hocschel. compare the distress of Cffisaf* 
XXIV. 1. soldiers on the coast of Epirus, 

Poljy'biu’, I. 48. when, although they had meat in 

101 Diodorus, Fragm. Hocschcl, plentj.yct they wanted corn, and 
XXIV. 1. Polybius, I. 49. nothing could make up to them 

*02 Kpfu^opovvTts, n6vov TT^ foTthc loss of thcif bfcad. Ciesar, 
yoa-oy tjrtTTToi' Diodorus, Fragm. Bell Civil. III. 40 
Hocschcl. XXIV. I. AVc may 
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P. Claudius Avas the son of Appiiis Claudius, the 
famous censor, and he inherited, even in over mea- jCuxCiiM. 
sure, the pride and overhearing temper of his family. i\c\amVn,s 
He loudly reproached the former consuls for their co^,^,Vana at 
inactivity ; and complaining that the discipline of ne^pan’"Jo 
the army was gone to ruin, ho exercised the gTeat- 
est severities on all under his command, whether 
Romans or Italians. He renewed with equal ilh prXj”‘css. 
success the attempt to block uj) the entrance to the 
harbour, and being impatient to distinguish himself, 
he no sooner received a reinforcement of 10,000 
seamen from Rome than he resolved to put to sea 
and attack Adherbal, who was lying with the Car- 
thaginian fleet in the harbour of Drepanum. It 
seems that his own officers foreboded the failure 
of his attempt, but none could hope to move a Clau- 
dius from his purpose. The consul’s pride disdained 
alike the warnings of gods and men ; as he was going 
to sail it was reported to him that the omens were 
unfavourable, for the sacred chickens refused to eat. 

“ Then they shall drink,” was Claudius’ answer, and 
he ordered them immediately to be thrown into 
the sea. 

Adherbal did not expect the attack ; but so 
great was his promptitude, that on the first sight of 
the enemy he manned all his ships with his seamen 
and soldiers, and keeping close under the land, stood 

Claudius. 

Diodorus, Fragm. do Virtut. Valor. Maxim. I. 4, $ 3. 
et Vitiis, XXIV. Fragm. Hoes- Polybius, I. 49 — 51. Oro- 

chel. XXIV. 1. Polybius, I. 49. sius, IV. 10. Diodorus, Fragm. 

Cicero, dc Nat. Door. II. 3. Hoeschel. XXIV. 1. 
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out of tho harbour mIiiIo the enemy were nctuall) 
aTTc’^ cnteiing it Claudius, confounded at^tbis, oidered 
A c 249 jjjg si^ipg to put about and stand out to sea again 
Some ran foul of each other in doing this, but at 
last he got clear of the harbour and formed his fleet 
under the land, antli the ships’ heads turned to the 
sea Adherhal, uho had brought his o^vn fleet safely 
into the open sea, now formed his line of battle and 
attacked the jRornans IVe hear no more of DuihuV 
bridges for boarding, whether the Carthaginians had 
disco\ered some means of baffling them, or ^\hether 
the piactised soldiers now on board the Carthaginian 
ships rendered such a contmance no longer formid 
able Adherbals victor} uas complete, Claudius 
escaped with onl} thirt} ships, and the rest, amount- 
ing to ninety three, were taken , with a loss m men, 
although some escaped to land, of not fewer than 
8000 killed and 20,000 prisoners The conquerors 
did not lose a single ship, and the number of their 
killed and Mounded was ver} inconsiderable 
TheCdrtha Tlic} followed up tliGir Mctoiy with vigour’"® 
fov pthe^ Thirty ships sailed to Panormus and earned off from 
v^our thence the Roman magazines of corn, which vere 
sent to supply the garnson of Lil}b'eum Carthalo 
arrived witb se\enty ships from Carthage, and being 
reinforced by Adherbal, attacked the remains of tlio 
Roman fleet which had been drawn up on shore at 
Liljhajum under tho protection of the arm}, carried ofl 
e ships and destro} ed others Meanw bile the other 

105 Diodorus Fragm Hoeschel XXIV 1 Polybius I 5^,50 
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consul, L. Junius Pullus, Lad sailed from Rome with 
a large fleet of ships laden with corn and other sup- 
plies for the army at Lilybreum, which he convoyed 
M*ith an hundred and twenty ships of war. 33eing 
himself detained at Syracuse to wait for some of the 
ships of his convoy, and to collect corn from some 
of the districts in the interior of the island, he en- 
trusted about four hundred of the corn-ships with 
some of his ships of M-av to his quoistors, and sent 
them on to Lilyh?euin, where the want of corn was 
severely felt. Carthalo was lying at Heraclea, near 
Agi’igentum, looking out for the Roman fleet; and 
when he heard of their approach he put out to sea 
to intercept them. The questors being in no condi- 
tion to fight, fled to the small bay of Phintias, not 
far from Ecnomus, the scene of the great naval 
battle seven years before, and there mooring their 
ships at the bottom of the bay, and mounting the 
artillery of the town on the cliffs on each side of 
them, they waited for the enemy’s attack. Carthalo 
was disappointed to find them so well prepared, and 
as their resistance was obstinate, he only carried off 
a few of the corn-ships, and returned to Heraclea, 
watching for the time when they should venture to 
continue their voyage. 

He had not waited long when his look-out ships Two Roman 
announced that the rear-division of the Roman fleet totally 

^Meckcu. 

under the consul in person had doubled Cape Pa- 
chynus, and was advancing along the southern coast 
of Sicily. Wishing to meet these ships before they 

Diodorus, Fragm. Hoescliel. XXIV. 1. Polybius, I. 53, 54. 
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could join their other division in the bay of Phintias, 
he sailed in pursuit of them with all speed. The 
consul made for the shore near Camarina, dreading 
an open and rocky coast, and the danger of the 
south-west gales, less than an engagement with an 
enemy so superior. Carthalo, not choosing to attack 
him in this situation, stationed his fleet off a head- 
land between Phintias and Camarina, and there lay, 
Avatching the movements of both the Roman divi- 
sions, Meannhile it began to bloAv bard from the 
south, and there were signs of a coming storm 
which Avere not lost on the experienced Carthaginian 
pilots, Avho urged Carthalo to run in time for shelter. 
With great exertions he got round Cape Pachynus, 
and there lay safely in smooth water. But the storm 
burst Avith all its fury on *tbe Romans, and over- 
whelmed both their fleets with such utter destruc- 
tion, that all the corn-ships, amounting to nearly 
800, and 105 ships of war, were dashed to pieces. 
With two ships of w'ar only did the unfortunate 
consul arrive at Liljbreum. 

These accumulated disasters broke the resolution 
P. Claudius Avas recalled to Rome 
and required to name a dictator, that he might him- 
self be brought to trial for misconduct. He named 
one of his own clerks, M. Claudius Glicia, as if he 
delighted to express liis scorn of his country, Avhon 
it no longer held him in honour. The senate 
obliged Glicia to resign his ofilce immediately, aud 
appointed by their own authority, as in ancient times, 
LWy, Epitome, XIX. Zonaras, VIII. 15. 


P Claudius 
IS recalled, 

and a dicta- oftlieRomans, 
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A. Atilius Calatinus. Atilius named L. Metellus his chap. 

XL* 

master of the horse, and they both set out without 
delay to take the command in Sicily. ^ 

P. Claudius was tried before the people for his rpj,iJof p 
profane contempt of the auspices ; but according to Claudius, 
the most probable account the trial was broken off 
by a sudden storm, which, if noticed by any one 
present, obliged the comitia to separate. It was 
done in all likelihood on an understanding that the 
accused would by his own act satisfy the justice of 
the people ; and the Romans of this period shrank 
from shedding noble blood by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. We only know that three years after- 
wards P. Claudius was no longer alive ; for his sister 
being pressed by the crowd of spectators as she was 
going home from the* circus, said aloud that she 
wished her brother could come to life, and command 
another fleet, that he might make the streets less 
crowded. For this speech she was impeached by 
the sadiles, and heavily fined : and this trial is re- 
corded to have taken place three years after the 
defeat at Drepanum. 

L. Junius"^ was not more fortunate than his col- and of his 

colleague, 

league, although he had on shore endeavoured to l. junius. 
make up for his disasters at sea, and had stormed 
and occupied the mountain and town of Eryx, imme- 
diately above Drepanum. He too was tried for . 
having put to sea in defiance of the auspices, and 
finding his condemnation certain he killed himself. 

109 Yaler. Maximus, VIII. 1, $ 4. Polybius, I. 55. Cicero, de 

A. Gellius, X, G. Natur. Deor. II. 3. 
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cirAP It was about tins period of the contest that Ha- 



milcar Barca’’*, the father of the great Hannibal, 
was appointed to command the Carthaginian forces 
in Sicily. The Romans had resigned the sea to their 
enemy, but their superionty by land was at present 


^resistible; the terror of the elephants had vanished, 
warfare Sicily in general is not a country peculiarly 


suited to the action of cavalry. It was Hamilcar’s 


object, which he pursued steadily to the end of his 


life, to form an infantry which should be a match for 
the Roman legions; and this could only be done by 


avoiding for the present all pitched battles, and at 
the same time carrying on an incessant \\arfare of 
posts, in which his soldiers would be constantly 
trained, and learn to feel confidence in their general 
and in each other. This was the method by which 


alone Pompey could have resisted Ctcsai’s veterans; 
but Pompey, although he saw what was right, had 
not the firmness to persevere in it, and Pharsalia^as 
the reward of his weakness. Hamilcar possessed 
patience equal to his ability, and his influence with 
the government enabled him to turn both to the 


best advantage. 

His long Duiirig six year^ therefore, Hamilcar made Sicily 

occupation • ^ t p 1 

of the table- a tnuniHg school for the Carthaginian soldiers, as lie 

mountain r. -i -i o ° i 

nearPanoT^ afterwards made opain. He first occupied the sum- 
Eryr mit of a table-moiintain near Panormus now called 


Polybius, I 56. Hamilcar times Tor the ente jn which Sts 
seems to have succeedcJ Carlbnlo Rosolia’s bones were said to have 
Zonaras, VIII. 16 been found in 1624, and whero a 

Polybius I 56 Monte church has since been built in her 
Pellegrino is famous m modern honour. 
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Monte Pellegrino, rising immediately above tbe sea, chap, 
with precipitous cliifs on every side, and with a level 
surface of considerable extent on the summit, and , 
abundant springs of water. A steep descent led to 
a little cove, where ships could be drawn up on the 
beach with safety"^; and here he kejit a light fleet 
always at hand, with which he made repeated plun- 
dering descents on the coasts of Italy, while by land 
he was continually breaking out and making inroads 
into the territory of the Roman allies, even as far as 
the eastern coast of the island^*®. Year after year 
the consuls were employed against him, but they 
never could gain any pretence for claiming a triumph. 

During the latter part of this remarkable warfare, Ha- 
milcar recovered, and fixed his head-quarters at, the 
town of Eryx"®, although the summit of the mountain 
above him was occupied by the Romans, and a Roman 
army lay also below him, nominally engaged in block- 
ading Drepanum. It appears that the Romans still 
continued also to blockade, or, rather, to be encamped, 
before Lilybseum ; but as the sea was perfectly open, 
their presence produced no effect on the garrison. 

We wish in vain to catch any alirnnses of the inter- Internal 
nal state of Rome, after, twenty years of such destruc- Rome. De- 

. „ preciation of 

tive warfare. If the varying numbers of the MSS. tiie copper 
of Livy’s epitomes can be trusted, the Roman citi- 
zens at the end of the war were fewer by one-sixth 

Apparentlj’’ the small bay of in the neighbourhood of Catana. 

Mondello, between Capo di Gallo Pragm. Hoeschel. XXIV. 2. 
and Monte Pellegrino. Polybius, 1. 58. Diodorus, 

A fragment of Diodorus, Pragm. Hoeschel. XXIV. 2, 
speaks of Hamilcar as making war 
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^XL^' been ten years before : the census 

a!u^TW- sank from 297,797 to 251,222"^, and the decrease 
A.afei 7 - amongst the Latins and Italian allies must have 
been at least equal. We find also that the As, towards 
the end of the war, was reduced five-eighths of its 
original weight ; from having weighed twelve ounces, 
it was brought down to two"®; and although it is 
certain that this reduction was gradual, inasmuch as 
Asses of several intermediate weights are still in 
existence, yet Pliny may be so far correct that the 
As, haring weighed a full pound, or nearly so, down to 
the beginning of the first Punic war, was reduced to 
two ounces before the end of it. No rise in the 
value of copper could possibly have justified such a 
reduction, which could only have been one of the 
ordinary tricks of distressed governments ; it is clear 
also, that the silver denarii, coined a few years before, 
must have vanished out of circulation; as otherwise, 
if the general payments of the government were 
made in silver, they would have gained nothing by 
the depreciation of the copper coinage. Besides, the 
constant emplo)'ment of sucli immense armaments 
in Sicily, must have drained Italy of its silver, as 
even the Sicilian states, and much more the foreign 
merchants, who always gathered in numbers where 
war was going on on a large scale, would have been 
unwilling to take the Roman copper money. And 
this great scarcity of money would perhaps explain 
the very low reported prices of provisions at Romo 

Livy, Epitome, XVIII. XIX. Pliny, Hbt. Natur. XVIIL 

*** Pliny,Iiist.Nat.XXXIII.j44. § 17, quoting: from Varro, soj* 
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on one or two occasions during the war, if those prices chap. 


XL. 


were indeed to be depended on ; for if the govern- ^ ^ 
ment did not want to make purchases of corn for its sii. 


armies, a plentiful harvest would create a great glut 
of it in the market : the actual war, and the general 
jealousy of the ancient world on that point, making 
it alike impossible to dispose of it by exportation. 


A.C. 247' 
243. 


Twenty years before, the Roman people, we are Heavy tax? 

^ ^ ^ ^ tion. Pouii 

told, had voted for engaa’ine* in the war with Car- dation of 

® ° ® one or two 

thage, while the senate sat hesitating ; and the plun- colonies, 
der of Sicily, in the first campaigns, made them assignation 

° of lands. 


doubtless rejoice in their decision. At a later period, 
something was occasionally gained by the soldiers, in 
the same way *, but from the beginning of the siege 
of Lilybfeum, it ceased altogether, and the warfare 
with Haniilcar was as unprofitable to the Roman 
armies, as it was laborious and dangerous. Mean- 
while, the taxation must have been very heavy ; for 
the building of such large fleets, though not to be 
measured by the cost of our ships of war, was still 
expensive, and armaments of an hundred thousand 
men, including soldiers and seamen together, such as 
were often sent out in the course of the war, must 


that at the time of L. Metellus’ 
triumph, the modius or peck of 
corn sold for a single As, and that 
the congius of wine, and twelve 
pounds of meat, were sold also at 
the same price. Some accident 
must have occasioned these prices, 
unless indeed we are to understand 
the As before its depreciation, or, 
rather, that the reckoning was made 
according to the old standard, and 
not the later and reduced one. It 


is very strange, however, that in 
the very winter after this season of 
plenty, the Romans should have 
been in such great distress for 
corn at Lilybreum. See p. 606. 
The low prices at the time of Me- 
tellus’ triumph were not probably 
market prices, but merely the rate 
at which he made distributions of 
corn and wine to the people, in ho- 
nour of his success. 
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' 8^1'Gfitly drained the treasury. To all tins A^a 9 
AuVio?. added, since the disasters of the Roman fleets, 
AC 247- ravage of the coast of Italy by the enemy; for 
Ilamilcar, from his stronghold near Panormus, more 
than once put to sea with his ships of war, and 
wasted not only the Bruttian and Liicanian coasts, 
but the shores of the gulf of Salernum, and even of 
the bay of Naples, as far as Cumcc On the other 
hand, private citizens were allowed to fit out the 
government ships of war on their own account’”, 
and some plunder was thus taken, but very insuffi- 
cient to make up for the losses of the war. Ta\o or 
three colonies were planted, such as Alsium and 
Fregenas on the Etruscan coast, near the mouth of 
the Tiber, and Brundlsium ; but these were more for 
public objects, the two in Etruria being founded, 
probably, as outposts to check the descents of the 
Carthaginian fleet, than for the relief of the poorer 
citizens. An accidental notice in Pliny informs 
us, that L. JNIetellus -uas in the course of his life 
appointed one of fifteen commissioners for granting 
out lands ; a larger number of commissioners than 
■\^e find on any other occasion named for that pur- 
^ pose. It vould be important to fix the date of tliis 

" appointment, but this can only be done by conjec- 

ture : it could scarcely, however, have been as early 
as the great assignation of lands made after the 
fourth Samnite war, for that was t^\enty years before 
Metollus obtained his first consulship, nor could it 
lia\e been much later than the period of Ilamilcar s 

Polybius, I. 56. »« Zonsras. VIII. 10. VII. § 189. 
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warfare in Sicily, for in tlie beginning of the last 
year of the war he was already pontifex maximus, A?iLb7W- 
and in the year following he lost his sight in saving ^ c! 247- 
the palladium. The probability is, therefore, that an 
assignment of lands on the largest scale took place 
about the close of the war, either to the poorer citi- 
zens generally, or, as after the second Punic war, to 
the old soldiers who had undergone such hard and 
unprofitable service in Sicily. 

On the other side, Carthage maintained no lare-e Effects of 

° ° the war on 

fleets since the Romans had laid aside theirs, pur- Carthage, 
posely to avoid so great an expense. ITamilcar’s 
army could not have been very large, and the agri- 
culture and internal trade of Africa suffered little or 
nothing from the war. But the contest was tedious 
and wearing, and in Sicily it was almost wholly 
defensive, which in itself is apt to sicken a nation 
of continuing it ; nor were ordinary minds likely to 
enter into the views of Plamilcar, and wait patiently 
the result of his system of creating an effective 
army. Besides, the unsoundness of the Carthaginian 
power in Africa was always felt in seasons of pres- 
sure ; and at this very time hostilities were going 
on against some of the African people, which, how- 
ever successful, were necessarily an expense and a 
distraction to the government. It seemed, therefore, 
that in spite of Hamilcar’s ability, the possession of 
Lilybseum and Drepanum was held but by a thread, 
which a single unfortunate event might sever. 

Valerius Maximus, I. 1 , ^ 2. 

Diodorus, Fragm. de Virtut. et Vitiis, XXIV. Polybius, I. 73. 
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^XL^* Roman government at last, in the tAventy- 

fourth year of the war, roused itself for one more 

The%o-^“' decisive effort. But so exhausted was the treasury, 
^ could only be raised by a patriotic loan; 

SSo^ca. three Arealthy persons, 

according to their means, advanced money to build 
a quinquereme, which was to be repaid to them in 
better times In this way tw'o hundred ships Avero 
constructed ; and the Romans had an excellent 
model in one of the best sailing of the Cartliaginian 
ships, Avhich had been taken some years before off 
Lilybseum. The consuls of the year Avere 0. Luta- 
tius Catuhis and A. Postumius Albinus. Lutatius 
was the founder of the nobility of his bouse, and a 
man Avorthy to have been the ancestor of that 
Q. Catulus, Avhose pure virtue bore the hardest of 
trials, the triumph of his OAvn party. Postumius 
belonged to a family scarcely second to the Claudii 
in overbearing pride; and it Avas perhaps not Avith- 
out some suspicion of Iiis folloAving the example of 
P. Claudius at Drepanum, that the pontifex maxi- 
■ Metellus, forbade him to take any foreign 

command, because, as he was flamen of INIars, his 
religious duties required his constant presence at 
Rome. The fleet, therefore, was entrusted to C. 
Lutatius. 

Anjfieiyfor .The anxietv for the success of this enterprise 

ItB success •' , . 

was naturally great. On such occasions omens anu 
prophecies were never wanting ; and the consul liim- 


Pob-Wus, I. 59. 


*** Valerius Maxim. I. 1,^ 
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self longed to discover liis future fate, and wislied to chap. 
consult the famous lots kept in the temple of For- 

^ A. U.C. 51/. 

tune at Prseneste But the senate forbade him, 

241. 

resolving that the consul of the Roman people 
should go forth with no auspices hut those vouch- 
safed to him by the gods of Rome. 

The fleet sailed at an unusual season ; for if Eutro- c. Lutatius 

Catulus 

pius’ date of the battle be correct, the ships must “drives with 

^ _ •‘•the fleet at 

have left the Tiber as early as the month of Fe- orepanum. 
bruary. Lutatius, accordingly, found that the Car- 
thaginian ships had all gone back to Carthage for 
the winter, so that he occupied the harbour of Dre- 
panum without opposition, and began vigorously to 
besiege the town. As Q. Valerius, the praetor, ac- 
companied him to Sicily, it is probable that two con- 
sular armies were employed, and so large a force 
obliged ITamilcar to remain quiet in Eryx, and made 
it certain that Drepanum must fall, unless relieved 
by a fleet from Carthage. 

Lutatius, expecting to be attacked by sea was a Cartha- 
indefatigable in exercising his seamen, both in rowing 
and in manoeuvring, and he attended carefully to jo oppose 
their food and manner of living, that they might be 
in the best possible condition. The Carthaginians, 
on their part, equipped a fleet with all haste, and 
appointed Hanno to command it, an officer who had 
acquired distinction by his services against the Afri- 
cans. But they had lately so neglected their navy, 
that their seamen and soldiers on board were alike, 

Ciccroj de Divinat. II. 41. Polybius, I. 59, 60. 

Polybius, I. 59. 
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foi the most part, ^\ithout experience , and the ships, 
iTuc^sia l^csides, ere hea\ily laden with provisions, and other 
^ 24 i"^‘ stores for the relief of Drepanum 

to TIanno first put in at the small island of Hiera 
which lies some miles out to sea off* the western 
point of Sicily His hope was to dash over unper- 
ceived to the coast by Drepanum, to land his stores, 
and to take Hamilcar and his veterans on board 
from Eryx, which, being effected, he would not fear 
to encounter the Romans This Catulus was above 
all things anxious to hinder, and )ie resolved to bring 
on the action, if possible, before the enemy could 
communicate with Hamilcar He liad himself been 
badl) wounded, a little before, m some skirmish with 
the garrison of Drepanum, and was unable to leave 
his bed, but Q Valerius, the prator, was ready to 
take the command, and kept earnestly watching the 
enemy 

It was the morning of the 10th of Maich”', the 
!tks Eonian fleet having taken on hoard picked soldiers 
oftL legions, had sailed on the preceding even- 

Roinans islaud of iDgUSl, wllicll lieS betvi CCD 

Hiera and the Sicilian coast, and had there spent 
the night "When da} broke, the wind was blowing 
fresh from the west, and rowing a heavy sea in upon 
the land, the Carthaginians took advantage of it, 
hoisted their sails, and ran down before the VMud 
towards Drepanum The Roman fleet, notw itlistaiid- 

Polybius I CO Zonaras, VIII 17 Valor Maxim If 8 f2 
Eutropiii* II Polybius, I 60 
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ing tlie heavy sea and the adverse wind, worked out 
to interceiDt them, and formed in line of battle with 
their heads to windward, cutting off the enemy’s 
passage. Then the Carthaginians lowered their 
masts and sails, and prepared of necessity to fight. 

But their heavy ships and raw seamen and soldiers 
were too unequal to the contest, and the fortune of 
the day was soon -decided. Fifty ships were sunk, 
and sevent)’’ taken ; the rest fled, and the wind, 
happily for them, shifting just in time, they again 
hoisted their sails, and escaped to Hiera. 

To continue the Avar AA^as noAV impossible, and The Car- 

thaginians 

orders Avere sent to Hamilcar to negotiate for sue for 

° peJice. 

peace Lutatius, AAdiose consulship AA^as on the Terms of 

the treaty. 

point of expiring, readily received his overtures ; but 
he required that Hamilcar’s army should give up 
their arms, and all the Roman deserters Avho had 
fled to them, as the price for being alloAved to return 
to Carthage. This demand AA^as rejected by Hamil- 
car Avith indignation ; “ NeA^er,” he rej)lied, “ Avould 
he surrender to the Romans the arms which his 
country had given him to use against them and 
he declared that sooner than submit to such terms, 
he would defend Eryx to the last extremity. Lu- 
tatius thought of Regulus, and of the vengeance 
which had punished his abuse of victory, and he 
AAuthdrew his demand. It AA'as then agreed “that 
the Carthaginians should evacuate Sicily, and make 
no AA^ar upon Hiero or his allies; that they should 

Polybius, I. G2. Diodorus, Fragm. Vatican. XXIV. 4. Cornel. 

Nepos in Hamilcar, I. 
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^xL^' all Roman prisoners ^vitliout ransom; and 

pay to the Romans in twenty years 2200 Euboic 
AC 241. talents.” These were the preliminaries, 'wliich were 
subject to the approval of the Roman government ; 
the senate and people would not, however, ratify 
them, but sent over ten commissioners with full 
powers to conclude a treaty These plenipoten- 
tiaries required that the money to he paid should be 
increased to 3200 talents, and the term of years 
reduced to ten ; and they insisted that the Cartha- 
ginians should also give up all the, islands between 
Sicily and Italy. This clause was intended appa- 
rently to prevent their forming any establishments 
on the Liparaean. Islands, which, although not at pre- 
sent in their power, they might after the peace have 
attempted to re-occupy, as some of them were unin- 
habited, and none possibly had been as yet formally 
occupied by the Romans. 

Hamilcar woidd not break off* the negotiation on 
Sicily. points as these. His views were now turned 

to Spain, a wide field of enterprise, w’hicli might 
amply compensate for the loss of Sicily. And he 
wished to see liis country relieved from the burden 
of the war with Rome, and enabled to repair and 
consolidate its resources. The peace, therefore, ^ms 
concluded : Hamilcar evacuated Eryx and In’s 
troops were embarked at Lilybreum for Carthage. 
But their unseasonable and bloody rebellion, whicii 
immediately followed, and which for more than three 


«■* Polybius, I. C3. 


«« Polybius, I. SC. 
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years involved the Carthaginians in a war far more 
destructive than that with the Romans, deranged all 
his plans, and delayed probably for many years the 
renewal of the contest between the two rival 
nations. 

Such was the end of the first Punic war, in which Conclusion, 
although the contest was long and wearisome, yet 
both parties fought as it were at arm’s length, and if 
we except the short expedition of Regulus, neither 
struck a blow at any vital part of his enemy. But 
the next struggle was sure to be of a more deadly 
character, to be fought, not so much for dominion as 
for life and death. In this new contest, the genius 
of Hamilcar and of his son determined that in the 
mortal assault Carthage should anticipate her rival ; 
and Italy for fifteen years was laid waste by a foreign 
invader. The state of the Roman supremacy in 
Italy, when it was exposed to this searching trial, 
the fate of the several Italian nations under the 
Roman dominion, and their dispositions, whether of 
attachment or of hatred, will form, therefore, the fit 
beginning of the third volume of this History, which 
will embrace the third period of the Roman Com- 
monwealth ; the period of its foreign conquests, 
before Rome 

“ whom mighty kingdoms curtesied to. 

Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 

Did shameful execution on herself.” 
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Livy. 
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BioDoiins. 

Livy. 

F.asti Siculi. 

Fasti Cuspiniani sive 
Norisiani. 

Tribb. innt.—XY. 71. 

L. Papirius 

L. Menenius 

Ser. Cornelius 

Ser. Sulpicius 

Tribb. Mint.— Yi. 30. 

Q. Servilius 

C. Veturius 

A. Cornelius 

M. Cornelius 

Q,. Quintius 

M. F.abius 

f Achillas f & 
Mugillanus 

Fidenas III. & 
Maluginense. 

XV. 75. 

Anarch^' 

Tribb. Mint.— Yl. 38. 

T. Q,uiutius 

Scr. Cornelius 

Ser. Sulpicius 

Sp. Servilius 

L. Pninrius 

L. Veturius 

Alratinus & Vibu- 
lanus 

Capitolino &. 
Structo. 

Tribb. Milit.—XY. 70. 

L. Furius 

Paulus JIallius 

Ser. Sulpicius 

Ser. Cornelius 

Tribb. Mint.— Yl. 42. 

A. Cornelius II. 

M. Cornelius II. 

M. Geganius 

P. Manlius 

L. Veturius 

P. Valerius VI. 

Capitolinus VII. & 
Vibulanus II. 

Cosso II. & 

Grasso. 

Tribb. Milii.—XY. 77. 
Q. Servilius 

G. Veturius 

A. Cornelius 

M. Cornelius 

M. Fabius 

CW— Vll. 1. 

L. Sextius 

L. yEmilius Mamercinus 

Mugillanus II. & 
Rutilius 

Mamercino & La- 
terano. 

Ti-ibb. Milit.—XY. 78. 

T. Quiutius 

Ser. Cornelius 

Ser. Sulpicius 

Coss.— VII. 1. 

L. Genucius 

Q,. Servilius 

AEmilius & Rus- 
ticus 

Abentinense & 
Haala. 

Coss.—XY. 82. 

L. A5milius Mamercus 

L. Sextius Laterias 

' Coss. — VII. 2. 

C. Sulpicius Peticus 

C. Licinius Stolo 

■I- Cossus *1. Medul- 
linus 

Petico & Calbo. 

Coss.—XY. 90. 

L. Genucius 

0,. Servilius 

Coss.— VII. 3. 

Cn. Genucius 

L. Sextius Mamerci- 
nus II. 

Flavus &. Cameri- 
nus 

Mamortirio & 
Abentinense. 
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I.T\ V. 

I'-nti Pirall. 

r.Ktl Ciii))inlnnl dive 
Nor^ianl. 

( ■- ^ . n.'i. 

C. St)I]»ii-uis 

C. Lic-iiiius 

(•<■.^^--vn. .j. 

Q. Si-rviliiiH .\U:ila 

L. (iomictUH 

i 

! Poiilns A. Capito- 

i linns 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

Ilaala II. A. 
Abentinenso, 

C-../.— XVI. ‘J. 
i Cii. Comtoiiis 

Ij. A'.iniltu-j 

vii.;i. 

C. Stiliiiciim 

C. Lu'iniii*; (’alvti's 

• <M'nneius vV -]• Cn- 

* bins -j' 

Stolo iV Potico. 

r,..«.-XVL .1. 

Q. S'Tviliiis 

L. GcmiciuH 

t 

I 

1 

i 

(V".~VIJ. 11. 

C. Po'tt lilt': Balliitx 

M. I'abiuK .•\inliiist)n> 

Manifrlimis A La- 
tenmiis 

Ainbiisto &. Pro- 
culo. 

1 c-iTf. — xvi.i;. 

1 C. Licinitm 

C. SuliiicUis 

r„,-A~VI 1. 12. 

M. PdiiitlinH L:i*n:is 

Cn. Manlins 

, Petitus iV Galba 

i 

5 

Ilulilo I'c'Cajiito- 
lino. 

— X\ 1. 1). 

M. Faltiiis 

C. Pujtelius 

V 11. 12. 

C. Eabius 

C. Plaulius 

Maincrtinns 1 1. &. 
t Sulla t 

Ambusto & Ltc- 
na.s II. 

cw.-xvi. \r,. 

M. Poiiillius Ltunns 

Cn. M.'iiilius Inipcrinsufl 

tV.c.— VII. IG. 

C. MaroiiiK 

Cn. Manlins 

t AIIuh + Gcuu- 
cius 

Rutilo & Capito- 
lino. 

CW. — XVI. 23. 

M. Eiibius 

C. Plotius 

CW.'.— Vll. 17. 

M, Eabin.s Ainbustiis 11. 
M. Poj)iHius L;unas II. 

Stolo &. Petinus 

Ambusto II. & 
Lronas 11. 

C'o.'.«. — XVI. 28. 

C. Marciiis 

Cn. lilaulius 

CW.— VH. 18. 

C. Sulpicius Pcticus III. 
JI. Valerius Publicola 
“ Quadringcntesimo anno 
qnam urbs Roma con- 
(lita crat, quinto tricc- 
Bijno quam a Gallis 
veciperata.” 

Libo & Ltcnas 

Petico & Pub- 
licola. 
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IIISTOBT or EOJIE 


^ ear of the 
Common 
wealth 

Year of 

lear 

before the 
Christian 
A-ra. 

0]>m 

jiiad 

last! Capttolinl 

157 

401 

3o3 

lOG 4 


15» 

402 

352 

107 1 


159 

403 

3ol 

107 2 

liiisMCFN Lcenas Cos III 

Mleis Ann CDIIl Quirmalibus 

IGO 

404 

350 

107 3 

&a4tus P F Begil 

but 

Mne erj Habend Causa 

101 

40j 

319 

107 4 

erius F M N Corvus 

CoiDit Habend Causa 

1C2 

400 

348 

108 1 

rioss T irquat 

1G3 

407 

317 

108 2 

Visolus 

eriusMFMh Corpus. Cos II . 
Aniiatibiis VoUceis Sjtncanetsque Ann COM 
Iv Felr 

ICl 

408 

34G 

108 3 


1G5 

409 

345 

108 4 


ICC 

410 

344 

109 1 

nus MFXIN Corvus D© SamoitibusA 
CDV X K Oct ^ - 

nclius P F A N Cossus Arvina , . os DiJ ‘- 
nitibus Ann CDX.\I11 K Oct 

lfi7 

411 

343 

109 2 


KB 

412 

312 

109 3 
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Diodorus. 

Livr. 

Fasti SicuU. 

Fasti Cuspiniani sive 
Norisiani. 

Coss . — XVI. 32. 

JI. Fiibius 

M. Popillius 

Co.ss.— VII. 18. 

M. Fabivis AmbustusIII. 

T. Quintius 

“ in quibusdam ann.'ilibus 
pro T. Quintio M. Po- 
pilium consulcm iuvc- 
nio.” 

Ambustus & 

Pro cuius , 

Ambusto III. & 
Capitolino. 

t'oss.— XVI. 37 . 

G. Sulpicius 

M. Valerius 

Go-ss.- Vll. 19. 

C. Sulpicius Petieus IV. 
M. Valerius Publicola 11. 

Rusticius & Caj)!- 
tolinus 

Petico IV. & 
Publicola II. 

6W— XVI. 40. 

M. Fabius 

T. Quintius 

Goss.— VII. 21. 

P. Valerius Publicola 

C Marcius Rutilus 

Ambustus II. & 
Lrenas 

Publicola & Ru- 
tilo II. 

Coss.— XVI. 4G. 

M. Valerius 

C. Sulpicius 

Goss.— VII. 22. 

C. Sulpicius Petieus 

T. Quintius Pennus 

+ Potitus & Pub- 
licola *1* 

Petico V. & Peu- 
no 11. 

Voss. — XVI. 02. 

C. Marcius 

P. Valerius 

Coss.—Yll. 23. 

M. Popillius Laenas 

L. Cornelius Scipio 

Rusticius II. & 
f Pcenus + 

Ltenas IV. & Sci- 
pione. 

Goss.— XVI. 53. 

C. Sulpicius 

C. Quintius 

Goss.— VII. 24. 

L. Furius Camillus 

A]). Claudius Crassus 

Scipio & Lrenas 

Camilo & Crasso. 

Goss. — XVI. 5G. 

C. Cornelius 

M. Popillius 

Go.ss.— Vll. 2G. 

M. Valerius Corvus 

M. Popillius Lsenas IV. 

Camillus & Cras- 
sus 

Ltentis IV. & 
Corvino. 

Cons. — XVI. 59. 

M. iEmilius 

T. Quintius 

Goss.— VII. 27 . 

T. Manlius Torquatus 

C. Plautius 

Corvinus & 

Ltenas II. 

Venno & Tor- 
quato. 

Goss.— X Vi. GO. 

M. Fabius 

Ser. Suljiicius 

Goss.— VII. 27 . 

M. Valerius Corvus II. 

C. Poetelius 

Venox -& Tor- 
quatus. 

Corvo & Visulo. 

Goss.— XVI. C9. 

M. Valerius 

M. Popillius 

Goss.— VII. 28. 

M. Fabius Dorso 

Ser. Sulpicius Cameriiius 

Corvinus II. & 
Libo. 

Dorsus & Rufa. 

Goss. — XVI. 70 . 

C. Plautius 

T. Manlius 

Goss.— VI 1. 28. 

C. Marcius Rutilus III. 

T. Manlius TprquatusII. 


mm 

Goss.— XVI. 72 . 

M. Valei-ius 

C. Poetelius 

Goss.— VII. 28. 

M. Valerius Corvus III. 
A. Cornelius Cossus 

Rutilus & Tor- 
quatus 

Corvo III. & 

Cosso III. 
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HISTORY OF ROME 


Year of the 
Common 
nealtii 

Year of 

Year 

before the 
Chr siian 
JEia 

Olym 

ptad 

Past! Capitol ni 

1C9 

413 

341 

109 4 

anlin^ L F A N Impeiiossus Tore 

os III De L-xtinei^ Catnpanets Si diet 
uniiceis A CDXIIl XV K J miai 

170 

414 

340 

110 ) 

nblilius Q r Q \ riiilo Cos. De Lati 
Anil CDXIV Idib Januar 

171 

415 

339 

110 2 

L Punus Sp P M N CamiHus Cos De Pedanc 
Tihurlibus An CDXV IV K Oct 

C MtcDius P F P N Cos De Antiatibus Lai'i 
Aeliterneis Ann CDXV Pndie K Oct 

173 

41G 

338 

110 3 


173 

417 

337 

1104 


174 

418 

336 

111 I 

M Valerius MFMN Conus III Cos IV 
Caleneis Ann CDXm THih Mart 

175 

419 

335 

111 2 


17 c 

420 

334 

III 3 


177 

421 

333 

111 4 


170 

«2 

332 

1121 


179 

423 

331 

1122 


180 

424 

330 

1123 

Aiinilius L N ^lamercin Priverns*- Cos 

De PriTcmatibus Ann- CDXXIV K Mart 

C Plautius P F P N Decianus Cos Do Privcmstib 
Ann CDX\.I\ K Mart. 

181 

425 

329 

1124 
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nioiHinvi. 


I.wv. 


r.i'.l! SIriill. 


I’nitl ru'piiilniil sivc 


i ■ fV'.~vn. :tn. ■ T 

r. Mnr<-i!'« I C. Matx'itis JJtitildH | C'orviiiii« HI. A Hanlalll.A 

T. Manlhix Tonnintus Q, | I'd'.-.im ; Rtililo IIII, 

nTrrirsrnTjT; < d :,.z,v 1 1 r. Y.“~ j 

M.Vnliriiis i ri.iiiiiu« 11. ’ f f A Rii- Vciiiki 1 1. A 

A. I li. Matm-rfiintx 

(wY'—x vTTiiT i “ V n !. :j. 

Q. Si'rviliiii | T. Mnitlitm Torintaiii'' \'rni)X II. A Torqtinto III. A 

Marciu*- Uittilti"! ! III. i -j .ManuTtimis 1 < Muri'. 

* l\ I)c<'iii‘* Mu*t 


i 


AVI. ni. 

VIII. 12. 



I.. .Tantliii'i 

Ti. .Eiuilius .MaiuerciiiU'* 

ToripialUh 111. A 

Maiuercino A 

' C. rioiiii'i 

<1^ rhilii 

Mu>'ti 

Philo. 

, To*'.— NVi. itn. 

i:i. 



T. Mrttilitis Tdnjitatiis 

L. ruriu.B ('aiuilliis 

t M.itiiertiiiiis f 

C.atnilln A A'c- ! 

' P. DcriliS 

1’. .Md'iiius 

A T Sih) f 

, pole t 

1 ( .x'vTTTi'!!': 

VI 1 1. ir.. 


1 

i Q. pMl>li!ilK 

C. Sulpteius l,oii”Us 

CatniliuB A t Mi. 

Piuto A Lougo. 

j Ti. A'.tniltti’' Manif’rcti'; 

P. .'E.lius Pii'tus 

nius t 

[ 

r.,-— xvii. 2 . 

fVc.—viii. ic. 



U. I'iu‘ui« 

U. P.npiiius Cra««Jis 

f Pliistus f A 

' Crasso A 

i C. M:i-niiis 

K. ])uiliu« 

l.nnuus 

•1- Delia f. 

1 '<. c.— .wli. T7. 

r„..^~vm. 1«. 


1 

! C. Suljtic’ui** 

M. Valerius C’orvus IV. 

1 CraS'-us A •] Du- 

1 t Caleiio A 

1 L. r!ii)inii« 

M. Aiilius Reeiilus 

liiis 1 

! CorvolV. 

j Ga«.— .WI l. 29. 

Corf. — VI 11. 1(>. 


{ 

1 K. Vnt.Tiim 

T. Vcturius 

Repulus A Cor- 

, Caudino A Cal- 


L. Papirius 

•Sp. PnstuiniuB 

’ vMum 

I vino. 


Cors.— XVII.-IO. 

ro.s<.— viii. 17 . 


J 


M. Atilhis 

Cornelius 11. 

f .Mbinus t A 

1 Hoc auno Die- 


M. Valerius 

Cii. Doiuitius 

Calviuus 

tatores non fue- 





laint f. 


C'ors.— XVII. 49. 

f'„,,,._VlII. HI. 




•Sp. Postuniius 

M. CI.'iucliuH Mnrcellus 

.Alliinus 11. A 

Calvino A Arvi- 


T. Vcturius 

C. V.'ilerlus 

Ciissus 

mis II. 


tW.-f.— XVIJ. C2. 

CW.—VHJ. 1.9. 




C. Doinilius 

L. Papivius Cr.sss«s H. 

PotituB A Mur- 

Petito A JIar- 


A. CovneliuB 

L. Pluutius Vcnuo 

cellus 

cello. 


Cow.— XVII. 74. 

CW— VIll. 20. 




C. Valerius 

L. yEinilius Mamei’cimis 

f Brassus f A 

Crns.so II. A 


M. Clodius 

C. Plautius 

A^ennx 

Venno. 











HISTORY or ROME. 


Year 

before the 
Chnst an 
^ra 


Fasti Capitol nl 


0 Pubhlius QFQN Pliilo II Pnmus Pro 
De Siinnitibus Palspolitaneis Ann. CD\X 
K Mai 


L Papirins Sp F L N Cnrsor Diet De Saninit 
An CDXXIX III Non Mart 


L Pulvias L F L N Curnis Cos. De Samniti 
Ann CD\XXI Quinnalibus 
(i Pabius M F N N Maximus Rullmue 
Cos De SamDiiibus et Apuleis Ann CDXX 
Xll K Mart 


C Ma 
M Fos 
L Corn 
L Pipinu 
T Manli 
L Papinu 

L Papinus 
L Papinus 
Samnitibus 
Cena 


Sp FLN Cursor II. Cos IH 
Ann CDWXIV X K Sept 
C ems - 


M Plautius L F L N Venno 
L Posltus C F N Flaccina . • 

Cens L Papinus L F M N Cra«sus 
C Matoms P F P N Lustrum Fecer X 


Q Aimilius Q F L Ii Barbula 
C. Jumu3 C F C N Bubulcus Brutus 


itemas. D et. 
eq Rei Cert 


£ 


ii: 

~~ — ^/ ^-Li«piriHs 

^Trar~/i2^B£«SiV/- 



■ — ^/' 
/-^•■PuJvius /j 


& o,. . 

•^Scipio /r, . 

/ ^eciano Tt 
/ -^ai-hato.' 


'5av^ 


/ ^entiiJo & pjj 


- 1 ^ 2 : 


Cursor 

/iibone np ^ 


n. ^ 


' r :^'Uto. 

^°»sus & p / 

“ ‘'Ti^r ?■« 


'C'ursor Xj „ 


I Calvinus & 

-Baibfjjyg y. 


/iongolr.^ p^ 


I f Corvo + X, Ty 
iiano. ^ 


I i’.Pto, ». - — __ 

/ + SiJo /. / Ca/vino jj „ 

— -L / ■ 


I 

/ Ceiatauus / Cursors Jr r 


/ "■ /''“■'“ * a.„, / 
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HISTORY OF ROJIE 


i ear of the 
Common 
wealt) 

1 

Year of 

! 5 ear 

bef re the 
Cl tisiian 

Olym 
) tad 

Fasti Cap to i i 

194 

438 

3IC 

118 1 

L Papinua Sp F L \ Cursor IV 
. «bliliu3 F Q N PI ilo IV 

Fabius M F N N Maximus Rullnritis DicL 
Aiilius F At N Cerretan In Pn.li 

cisuxest In ejiis L P estMa" eg RGC 
Fahius M F N N Ambustus Maj; eg 

195 

439 

315 

1102 

M J*<EtcIiua M r M N Libo 

19G 

440 

314 

UC3 

L Papmus Sp F L N Cursor 

C JiiDius C F C N Cubiilcus Drutus 

C Foetclms C P C N Libo Visnlu* Diet 

M M F M N Libt Mag eg Rei Ger 

C'tu^a 

197 

441 

313 

UC4 

M \ alenus M F M N Maximus 

P Decius P F Q N Mus 

C Sulpicius Ser FQN Lfingus Diet RGC 
C Jumus C F C N Bubulcux Brutus Mag eg 
Cens Ap Claudius 0 F Ap C^eus 

C Plautius C r C N Qui in hoc honore 
Venox aj pellatu'i est I F XXVI 

M \ alenus M F M K Maximus Cos De •- 
mtibus Surancisq Ann CDXXXXI I 

'^xt 

198 

442 

312 

117 I 

C Juntas CFCN Bubulcus Brutus 111 
<i Amulius Q F L N BarbuKlI 

C Jumus C !• C h Bubulcus Brutus Cos HI 
Samiiiiibus An CD\L1I Nonis Sext 

Q Aimilius QPLJs BnrbiiH Cos 11 Be Et 
ecem An Id!' Sf'Kt 

199 

443 

311 

1172 

Q FtbiusMFNN Maxim Rull an 

C Marcius C I L N Rutilus Qui postca Cen 
iimis flppcllati a est 

200 

444 

310 

1173 

L Papinus F L N Cursor Diet 

C Junms C t C ^ Bubulcus Brutus, 'fag 
Rei Gerund Causa 

Hoc anno D ctfttor ct Mngst Fg sme Cos 
runt ^ , , 

Tr» -nC rTV r-e-TlI DctH 

, ■ ■ h ^ 

. .• PruC 
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Biodoros. 

Livy. 

Fasti Siculi. 

Fasti Cuspiniani sive 
Norisiani. 

Coss.—XLX. 17 . 

G. Junius 

Q,. AHmilius 

[Names omitted.] 

Rutilus & Lsenas 

Barbula & Bruto. 

Coss.— XIX. 55. 

Sp. Nautius 

M. Popillius 

Coss.— IX. 24. 

M. Psetelius 

C. Sulpicius 

Cursor IV. & Lte- 
nas II. 

Lucillo & Laenas. 

Coss.— XIX. 66. 

L. Papirius IV. 

0,. Publilius II. 

Coss.— IX. 28. 

L. Papirius V. 

C. Junius Bubulcus 

Cursor V.& Bubul- 
cus II. 

Cursore IV. & 
Philo nil. 

Coss.—XLX. 73 . 

M. Psjetelius 

C. Sulpicius 

Coss.— IX. 28. 

M. Valerius 

P. Decius 

- 

Libone & Longo 
III. 

Coss.— XIX. 77- 
L. Papirius V. 

C. Junius 

Coss.— IX. 30. 

C. Junius Bubulcus III. 
Q,. .iEmilius Barbula 11. 

Maximus & Muso 

Cursore V. & Bruto 
11. 

Coss.— XiX. 105. 

M. Valerius 

P. Decius 

Coss. — IX. 33. 

Q,. Fabius 

C. Marcius Rutilus 

Bubulcus IV. & 
Barbula 

Maximo & Mure. 

Coss.— XX. 3. 

C. Junius 

0,. yEmilius 

Coss. — IX. 41. 

Q,. Fabius 

P. Decius 

Rullus & Rutilius 

Bruto III. & Bar- 
bula II, 


T t 



VOL, II 
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HISTORY OF ROME 


Year of the 
Common 

Year of 
Rome 

Year 
before the 
Chi St an 
Mti 

Olym 

I'Ud 

Past! Cap to ni 

201 

415 

309 

117 4 

P Deems P F Q N Mus 

Q Fabiiis M F N N MaMinus Rull in III 

202 

410 

308 

118 1 

Ap Claudius C P Ap N Ccecus 

L Volumtiius C F C N Flamma \ lolens 

Cens M Valerius M F 51 }» Maximus 

C Ji mus C F C N Bubi lei s Brutus L F X5 

203 

HI 

307 

1182 

Tr ulus 

P Com 

Q Marems Q F ft N Treniulus Cos De Anaj 
llemicesq Ann CDXLVII Pnd K Qum 
N Sciiio Baibatus 

Mis 

204 

448 

300 

1183 

Megellus 

f) Ml 

M Fulvius L F L N Curvus Pictmus Cos 
Samnitibus Ann CDXLllX III Xon Oct 

20a 

410 

30o 

118 4 

C Sophus 

P S 

N N Maximus Rullianus 

P Sempron us P F C N Soplius Cos dc 

An CDXLIX VII K Oct 

P Sulpicius Set F P N Sxverno Cos de Sa 
lua Ain CDXLIX 1111 K Not 

200 

450 

304 

119 1 

n F Cn N Lentulus 

207 

4jI 

303 

1193 

C N Den 

K BubulcusB __ 

C Janas CFCN DubuJciis Brulos 11 
De /Tgum Ann CDLI HI K Sext 

208 

452 

302 

119 3 

MPNN Max 
ilius L F L N 
no Dictat 

RF M N 

omus , _ 

M Valer IV Diet TI X X 
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Diodouus. 

Livy. 

Fasti Siculi. 

Fasti Cuspiniani sive 
Norisiani. 

Coss.—XX. 27. 

0,. Fiibius II. 

C. Mai-cius 

Coss. — IX. 42. 

Ap. Claudius 

L. Volumnius 

Muso II. & Rullus 
11. 

RulHano II. & 
Rutilo II. 

tCoss.t— XX. 30. 

+ Ap. Claudius f 
*1* L. Plautius f 

C0.SS.—IX. 42. 

P. Cornelius Arvina 

Q, . Marcius Treniulus 

Appius & Violens. 

F Hoc anno Dic- 
tatores non fue- 
runt 

Ooss. — XX. 45. 

Ap. Claudius 

L. Volunuiius 

Coss.— IX. 44. 

L. Postumius 

Ti. Minucius 

-f- Remulus "t* & 

-}• Albinus T 

F Mui-e II. & 
Rulliano III. f 

Coss.—XX. 73. 

Q,. Marcius 

P. Cornelius 

Coss. — IX. 45. 

P. Sulpicius Saverrio 

P. Sempronius Sophus 

*}• Metellus F & 
Minucius 

Caeco & Violense, 

Coss.—XX. 81. 

L. Postumius 

Ti. Minucius 

Coss. — X. 1. 

L. Genucius 

Ser, Cornelius 

Sempronius & 

T Faverius F 

Tremulo & Arvina. 

Coss.—XX. 91. 

P. Sempronius 

P. Sulpicius 

Coss. — X. 1. 

M. Livius Denter 

M. Aimilius 

Lentulus & 
d" Aventesius •)* 

Megello & Au- 
gurino. 

Coss.—XX. 102. 

Ser. Cornelius 

L. Genucius 

Coss. — X. C. 

M. Valerius V. 

Q,. Appuleius 

Dentonius & 
ASmilius 

Sofo & Saberio. 

• Coss. — XX. 100. 

M. Livius 

M. AHmilius 

Coss. — X. 9. 

M. Fulvius Pietinus 

T. Manlius Toi-quatus. 
Huie suffectus M. Va- 
lerius 

Corvinus & Pansa 

E,ufo & Adventi- 
nense. 


T t 2 
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HISTORY OF ROME 


\ ear of the 
Common 
wealth 

Year of 
llome ' 

lear 

before the 
Cl T St an 
^ra 

Ot^ 
p ad 

Fasti Capitol ni 

200 

i 

453 

301 

119 1 

rcN 

210 ' 

1 

1 

454 

.100 

120 1 

M Fulnus Cn F Cn N P.et nua Cos 

Pc Samnitilius Ncquii busque Anti CD 
VII K 

211 1 

4S5 

209 

120 2 

Co Fulvtus Cn F Cn N Mk Centuinalus 
Cos De Samn tibus Etrusceist^ue Ann CDL^ 
bus Nov 

m 

4o0 

290 

120 3 


213 

457 

207 

120 4 

cns 

su 1 

! 

1 

4S8 

29C 

1 

1 

121 1 

M Run 

c doVOTlt 

Q Fabius M F N N Matiraus Rull anus III 
V Pe Samn tibua et Etruaceis Galteis Ai n CDl 
Pr d Non Sept 

215 1 

1 

1 

459 

295 

1 

1 1212 

i 

N Megellu 

1 IS 

f n V * -V 

Din 

M Atil us RI F M N Regulus Cos De 

V 1*M> bus et ‘'inn til A CDL1\ V K \l 

21C 

1 4G0 

294 

1213 

L Pap nus L P Sp N Cursor 

S m s. ^ 

. s J 

217 

4Ul 

.J3 

121 4 


-iU 

4l,J j j 


xmss \nn D CDIMI K *5 st _ 
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Dioponvs. 



Fnsti Siciilt. 


Fnsti Ciispininni sivo 
Norisiani, 


Pctitus &, Torqua- + Dcxtro f &. 
tns Paulo. 


CW.— X. 11. 

[The regular hifitory of L. Cornelius Seijiio 
Diodorus ends with the Cn. Fulvius 
20 til hook, at the third (Vs.— X7 l4^ 

year of the 11.0th Q. Fahius Maximus IV. Scipio & Jlaxiinus f Corvo II. & 
Olympiad, and his lists Deeius HI. llulliaiio II. f 

of consuls here termi- 
nate.] 


Co?s. — X. 1(J. 
L. Viilumiiius 
Ap. Claudius 


t Rullus III. 
Muso II I. f 


Corvo V. & Pansa. 


Coff.—X. 22. 

Q. Fahius Maximus V. 

P. Deeius IV. __ _ 

Cos}.—X. 32. 

L. Postumius Mcgcllus Rullus IV. &. 

M. Atilius Regulus Muso IV. 


CV;'.— X. 3H, 30. 
L. Papirius Cursor 
Sp. Carvilius 


+ Claudius & 
Violens f 


Claudius & Vio- 
Icns II. 


Petino & Tor- 
quato. 


Scipione & Cen- 
tumalo. 


Rulliano IV. & 
Mure III. 


Cofs. — X. 47 . 
Q. Fahius Gurges 
D. Junius Brutus 


Rullus V. & 
^luso V. 


Croco &. Violense. 


[Here the 10th book of + Metellus •}' & 
Livy ends ; and the Regulus 
ten following boidts be- 
ing lostjhis lists of con- 
suls are wanting till the 
period of the second 
Punic war.] 


Cursor & Maxi- 


Rulliano V. &. 
Mure IV. 


Megello II. & 
Retrulo. 


Maxiuuis ik. Grac- Gurgis & Sesevola. 
elms 
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HISTORY OP ROliIF. 


Year of the 
Common 
weaJtJi 

1 ear of 

1 before the 
Chr silan 

1 iEra. 

Olym 
p ad 

Fasti Cap tol ni 

2iy 

403 

-Jl 1 

122 2 


2_>U 

404 

2J0 1 

122 3 


2JJ 

4(0 

283 

122 4 


222 

~22^ 

400 

288 

123 I 


1 407 

287 

123 2 


224 

408 

280 

123 3 


225 

4G9 

285 

1234 


22G 

470 

284 

124 I 


mm 



H 

eisque III T^on Mart 

22K 

472 

283 

124 3 

cius Q.F Q N Pli lij pus 

Etruscei« Anr CDLKVII K Apr 

2.J 

473 

281 

124 4 

1 

uncanius It i li N C s e Vul tmeosib 
Vulcientib Anu CDLXXIIl K Febr 
miliusQFQN Barbula Pro Cos DeTarent 
Saninitibus et ^alleutineis 

Ann DCLVXIII M Idus Quint. 

230 

474 

280 

12a 1 1 


231 

475 

27a 

I2a 2 

C Fabrciws Cl CN Luscious 11 Uos u 
Lucaneis Bruttieis Tsrentm SamnitiOus 

Aon CDLXW Idibiis DecemJ r 

232 

470 

278 ' 

1 

U5 3 

C Julius CFCN Brutus Bubiilc C.s tl 
Lucaneis et Brultieia Ann CDLWM ^ 
Jnn 

2{3 

47J 

-77 

12a 4 

Q tabius (il MN Maxiuius Cfur{,es 11 

II 

De Samnitilxis Lucancis Bruttieis 

Am CDLXXVII Qnirinalib 

231 

470 

1 

270 

120 1 

M Cunus MIM’N Dentiit 1\ . nitib 

Reo«‘ Pyn-iio A CDL\MI\ 

Ti r ser X lentul os, Dt Samn.Ubo 

Ann CULWIIX K Mart 

2 JiJ 

479 

27 *> 

120 2 


230 

400 

-74 

1.0 3 

C N (jiniMs iieis *>amniubu» 

Ann rii\\C Q iinml 1 us 
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Diononi’s. 


rnsti Siciili. 

Fasti Cuspiniani sivc 
Korisiani. 

^Mclcllus 11. & 
Bulbils 

Mci^ello 111. (St 
Bi'iito. 

iMiiNiinus 11. (5c 
Miiso VI. 

Deiitato (5c 
lliitino . 

•)• Crciiiolus •)' (.v 
'|- Albinus f 

Cor vino 11, & 
Nnctiiii. 

Mil reel lus & Rii- 
filins 

Treiniilo 11. (5c 
Arviiia. 

I'liiuiit) (5c t i’e- 
ti(iis -f- 

JIarcelliiio (5c 
Iliitiio. 

Lt!l>itliis A f Ce- 
ciniui 'i* 

Maximo i5c 

PlL'tO. 

f TiiLMtiis f (S: 
f Den to + 

Ciinina & Lepido. 

Dolriljellii (5c 
Miixiinns 

Tiiccii & Mciello. 

i' Liieiiis + A, 

Paiipiis 

Ciilvo (5c Maximo. 

Biirbiilii tV Plii- 
]i|i|uis 

Liiscinio (5c Labo. 

Levimis & Co- 
riinciinius 

Biivbiila & 

Filippo. 

Severio (5c Miiro 

Luvino & Coruii- 
cniiio. 

Luiiciiius & Paj)- 
pus 

Snberio & •)> Pro- 
rico +. 

Rufinus (&. 13u- 
bulcus 

Liibcino II. Sc 

Pmto. 

(jor^cs 6: Ciepsi- 
nus 

Iliitino II, & 

Bruto II. 

+ Bciiiicus f (& 
Lcutulus 

(Jiix'gis 11. (Sc 
Clepsina. 

f Benacus f (5c 
Merenda 

Dentato II. & 
Leiitulo. 

Lieinius (&, 

•|- Cambiiis + 

Dentato III. & 
Merenda. 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 


\ ear of the 
Common 

Year of 

lear 

before the 
Cbr St an 
iEra. 

Olytn 

Fasti Cap tolmi 

237 

401 

273 

126 4 

ximus II Tarenti An 

CD 

L Pa[inus L Cos II De Ta 

ties 

238 

482 

212 

127 1 


23J 

483 

271 

127 2 

Come ass 

248 

484 

-70 

127 3 


241 

4Qo 

209 

li7 4 

0 IIU9 Ft Ue Peicei tibus 

Ap Claudius Ap F Co« De Peiceii 

24J 

4Q<> 

208 

1-0 1 

M Atiliis Mi LN Cos. De Sallen 

VIII 

L Julius L F L K LiOo Cos De Salient 
An C Ml Febr 

243 

487 

207 

l-U 2 

D Juuns D1 DN Feiv Us De Sassina 
An CDYXCVII V K Oct br 

N Fabius C F M V Pictor II Cos De Sass 
Lis An CDWCVII HI Non Oct. 

N Fabius Cl MN Pictor 11 Cos DeSalen 
Messapieisq ie An CDVXCVII K Febr 

D Jjinus DFDN Pen II Co« De Sa 
tineis Meesapieisque An CDXXC^ 11 
Febr 

244 

488 

2CC 

120 3 

Ceils Cn Comelnis L F N Blasio 

C Marcjos C F L N Riitilus Qoi LJ" XX\ 
hoc 1 onore Cens nn appe] e 

245 

480 

205 

1’8 4 

BELLUM rUNICUM PRIMUM 

Ap Claudius C F \p N Caidex 

M Fulvius Q r M N FI iccus. 

M Fulvius Q F M N Flaccus Cos. Do \ ids ni 
bus An CDWCIX X Nov 

24C 

4J0 

204 

129 1 

M Valenus Ml MX Maximus Qui in Jioc 
JO re Messo) e 

M* Otac bus C 1 M N Crassus 

Cn FuIti 8 Cn F Cti Maxim 

Centumalus Did ^ j Ca 

Q Mamus Q F Q \ Plnlip ^ 
pus Ma^ eq 

M \alenus MF^IN Maxim Mcsstlx Cs 
Pcnneis et Regs Siculor llicroue An CD 
\\ I K April 

247 

491 

2C3 

1292 

L. Postumius L F L V Mcpellus 

Q Man ilius <4.1 ^1 N \itulus 
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Riononts. 


Fasti Siciill. 

Fasti Ctispininni sivc 
Norisiani. 

Curanr & 

+ Lucino f & 
f Cimia f. 

Cliuulitis A. Clep- 
sinas 

Cursorc 11. & 
Maximo. 

Givllus & Pietoi’ 

t Clatulo f <Sc 
Clcpsina. 

Soni))roniiis I'c 

llllfllB 

Cli>i)siua 11. & 

*|- Licsio +. 

llegiilus & Libo 

Uallo & Pictore, 

l''al)iiis I’ictor 
f Pot a t 

Sofo A f Ruffo f. 

Maximus &. Viln- 
ius 

1 

Regulo & Libone. 

Thaugatus f & 
Elucous 

Pera & Pictore. 

Maximus II. & 
Crassus 

Maximo & Vitulo. 


Flaccus II. & 

Maximo & Grasso. 

Ci’assus II. 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 


^ ear of the 
Conim n 
wealth 

Year of 

^ear 

before the 
Christ an 
J£.n 

Olym 

yiad 

Fasti Cap tolini 

237 

481 

273 

12C 4 

ximus II Tarenti An 

CD 

L Papinus L Co** II De Ta 

tie>s 

238 

482 

27-2 

127 1 


23J 

483 

271 

U7 2 

. Corne . assi 

240 

484 

270 

127 3 


.4. 

48o 

20J 

li7 4 

Aiiius P i* De Pe ceiitibue 

Ap Claudius Ap F Cos De Peiceu 

24i 

488 

2C8 

1.8 1 

M Atili 13 M !■ L N C -08 De Sallen 

VUI 

L Julius L F L N Lil>o Cos De Salient) 
Alt C VII Fehr 

243 

487 

207 

1.8 2 

D Junius D !■ D N Peia Cis De Siusina 
An CDXXCVII V K Oct.br 

N Fabius CFMN Pictor 11 Cos De Sass 
bus An CDXXCVII III Non Oct 

N Fabius Cl MN Pietor 11 Cos DoSalcni 
Mrssapieicrino An CD\\C\ 11 K Febr 

D Jjnius DFDN Pcra II Co« De Sa 
(meis Messapieisque An CDXXC^ H 
Febr 

244 

488 

2GG 

128 3 

Cens Cii Cornelius L F N Blasio 

C Harcius C F L N Rutilus Qui L F XX\' 
hoc honore Cens nn npj el e 

l^4. 

489 

2Gfl 

128 4 

BELLUM PUNICUM PRIMUM 

Ap Claudius C F \p N Cniidex 

M Fulvius Q r M N FI tccus. 

M Fulvius Q F M N Flaccus Cos De 'V ulsinit 
bus An CDXXCIX K Nov 

24G 

4J0 

204 

129 1 

M’^alenus MPMN Maximus Qui i« hoc 
n re Messal appel e 

M’ Otnciiius C F M’N Crassus 

Cn FuWius C« F Cn Mawio 

Centumalus Diet Cn 

QMarciusQFQN Philip 
pus Mag eq 

M \nlerius MFAIN Maxim Messsls 
Pocneis et Rege Siculor llieronc An CD 
\\I K April 

247 

491 

203 

1292 

I, Pofitiimiua L r L N Mepcilus 

Q Matiiilius Q,F M N \itulus 
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HISTORY OF ROME 


\ eat of the 
CoTnmon 
wealth 

Year of 

Year 

before the 
Ctustian 

01 m 

Fasti Cap tol n! 

248 

492 

2G2 

129 3 

L Valentis M F L N Flaccus 

T Otacilius C t M N Crassus 

240 

403 

2G1 

129 4 

Cn Gurneltus L F Cn N Scipto Aatna 

C DuihusMFMN 

C Duilios M F M N Cos Primus Navalem 

De Sicul et classe PceQica egit All CDVCI 
K Interkalar 

2o0 

494 

2C0 

130 1 

L Cornelius L F Cn N Scipio 

C Aijuillias M P C N Fl.nis 

L C melius L F Cn N Sc pio Cos De Fccn 
S^rdin Corsica An CD\CIV V Id Mart 

23] 

4Ja 

2o9 

130 2 

A AtiliusAtCN Cahtinus 

C Sulpicms Q FQ-N Paterculus 

C Aquiltius M P C N Florus Pro Cos De P 
All CDXCV nil Non Oct b 

C Sitpicus Q F Q N Paterculus Cos Do P 
et Sardeis An CD\C HI 

Cens C D nlius M F M cipi 

252 

490 

2o8 

130 3 

C Atilius M 1’ ^l N Re^ulua 

Cd 

Q Oguliuus L F A N Gallus 

M’L.loms M F M N Plan 1'“’“’“ 
cianus Mag eij 

A Atilius A F 0 N Calatinus Pr ex Sicili 
Poens An XIII K F 

- . — » . » pg pccnis 

^ JoJ 
/ 

497 

2o7 

130 4 

• s 

Q C wild IS QFQN In Mag inort e m 
locum factua est 

M Alil us M F L N Reguliis 
h Manlius A F P N ulso Long Cos Do T 
Navilein ejut VII An 

2a4 

408 

2jC 

I3I 1 

Spt rulviusMFMN Ptetin Aobilior 

M Amulius M r L N Paoltus 


490 


ni 2 

Cn Cornelius L.F Cn N Scipio Asiua 

A \lilias A F C JS Cnlatmiis. 

Ser rulriiis M P M N Patiniis Nolilior Pro 
De CosMuiansi) ns ct I tenets Iiaaalcm cgit ' 
K Itbr A LD\CI\ _ 

M \imiiius M I I S Patillus Pro Cos Dc 
snreQsibns cl Palis rtavalcin cgit \ 1 1 X ^ 
AN cnxerA 
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rnsti SicuU. Ciispininni sive 

Nonsiani. 


Scipio & Duilius Mcgollo it Vitulo. 


ScipioII.&Floriis Flacco & Grasso 


]• Catacimis f & Asino &. Duillio. 
PattrciiUis 


Kcgulus & Bicsiis Scipione it Floro. 


Vulso it f Dcciufai' Calaiiiio &. Pator- 
culo. 



Piitinus & Paullus I Regulo Blesio. 




















HISTORY or ROME. 


Cn Semlius Cn F Cn N C'epio 
C Sempromtia Ti F li \ BIsesus 
Cens D Junius D F D N Pera. Ab<] 

L Fostumius L F L N Megell Idem qui Pr erat 
In mag m est 

Cu Cornelius L F Cn N Scipto Asiaa Pro Cos. De 
Poems X K An D 

C Sempr nius Ti F Ti N Bl®sus Cos De 
Poems K April An D 


C Aurelius L F C N Cotta 
P Seivilnis Q PCn N Gcminus 
Cens M Valerius M F M K Maxim Messsl 
P Setnpr imus P F P N S phus L F WXVIt 
C Aurelius L P C N CotU Cos Do Poeiieis et S cu 
leis Idibus April An DI 


L Cteoihus L F C N Metellus 
C Furius C F C N Pacilus 


C Atilius M F M N Reguliis II 
L Msiilius A F P N Vulso 1 1 
L CrecilmsLFCN Metellus Pro Cos De Pcenis 
Ml IdusSeptemb A Dll 


P Claudius Ap F C N 1 ulcher 
L Jumus C F L N 1 uUus 

M Claudius C F Clicia qui scriba fuerat Dictator 
coact abd c 

Sine Alig eq In ejus locum factus est 
A AtiliusAFCN CalatiDus 

L?15-il.ujLrcN Msltllus It" Gtninil Cansa 
AUg eg 


C Aurelius I FCN Cotta II 
P Servilius Q.F Cn Genuiiusll 


M FnWius Q F M N 
I I hretis Mae e<j 


ComiUlIabcnJ Causa 
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rnsti Siculi. 

Fasti Cuspininni sive 
NorisKini. 

Cotta &. Gominus. 

Asina II. & Cula- 
tino II. 

Mctollns lSc f Pap- 
pus t 

Ccpio & Blesio. 

Regnlus II. & 
Vulso 

Cotta & Geniino. 

Piilcher & f Pul- 
chcr f 

Mutullu Piicilo. 

Cotta It. <So Goiiii- 
nus 11. 

Kettulo 11. iSt 

Vulso. 

Metcllus 11. & 
Buteo 

Pulcro & Pullo. 

Crassus 6c, Lici- 
nius 

Cotta 11. &. Gemi- 
no II. 

Buteo II. & Bill- 
bus 

Metello &, 't' Ru- 
tilo +. 
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IIISTORl OF ROME 


\earof ibe 
Common 
wealth 

■\ ear of 

I }lome 

Year 

before the ' 
1 Cht stun 

1 ^ra 1 

Olym 
p ad 

1 

Fasti Cap tol ni 

2G4 

508 

245 

1343 

M i-abius M t M N Uuten 

C Attlius A F A N Bulhus 

215 

S09 

245 

U3 4 

A Manlius T F 1 N T rquat Attic. 

1 C Sempn niu9 Ti P Ti N Blsesus II 

2CG 

510 

244 

134 1 

C Fund-imus C F Q N P ludulus 

C Sul) ictus C F Ser N Callus 

-'7 

511 

243 

H4 2 

C Lutatius C P C N Catulus 

1 A Postumius A F L N Albmus 

1 

612 

, 212 

1 

! 

1 

, 1313 

i 

1 A Manlius T FT N To Att c II 

1 Q. Lutatius C N Ce 

Ccns C Aurelius L 

! C Lutntms C F C N Catulus Pro Cos. Dc Pcduis 
ex Sell e egtt llll Nou Oct A 

1 I>\il 

1 Q ^alenu3 QFPN Pilto Pio Pr ex Sicihx 
i haxalein cgit Prid Non OctoL An JD\1I 

Q Lutatius C F C N Cerco Cos Be Talisceis Ii. 

1 Marl An UXll 

' A Manlius TFTN T rijmtus Aitieus Cos 

1 II De Falisceis IV Non M Ann 

D\II 

JGQ 

5U 

241 1 

1 

1 1314 

1 
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Dionont's. 


Fasti Siculi. 

Fasti Cuspiniani sivc 
Norisiani. 

Torquatus BIo- 
m\s 

Grasso 11, & Lici* 
no II. 

Fimdulus &. Gal- 
lus 

Buteo & Pullo. 

CalulusA. Albiinis 

Attieo & Blceso. 

Torquatus &, 

Cato 

Fiindulo & Giillo. 

Cento & •]- Tudina- 
tus + 

Catnlo & Albino. 

f Toncinus f & 
Falco 

Attieo 11. &Ccrco. 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 


Year of ihe 
Common 

Yf ar of 

Year 

before the 
Chr St an 
JEt& 

Olym 

piad 

fasti Capitolinl 

204 

SOS 

240 

131-3 

M JbaliuftMl! MN Uuteo 

C Atilios A F A N Bulbus 

2(0 

509 

245 

133 4 

A Manlius T F 1 N Torquat Attic 

C Sempr niusTi P Ti N Bliesus 11 

2GG 

510 

244 

134 1 

C Fundanius C F Q. N Fiindulus 

C Sulpicius C F Ser N Gallua 

J,7 

511 

243 

114 2 

C Lntatius C F C N Catulus 

A Postnraiua A F L N Albinus 

ica 

512 


134 3 

A ManhusTFTN To Attic II 

Lut&tius C N Ce 

Cens C Aurelius L 

C Luutius C F C N Catulus Pro Cos. Be Pccnis 
ex SictI e ecit IIIl Non Oct A 

DXII 

Q Valerius QrPN Falto Pio Fr ex Sicilii 
Navalem cgii Pnd Non Octob An D\II 

Q Lutatius C F C N Cerco Cos Do Faliseeis Iv 
Man An DXII 

A Manlius T F T N T ircpntus Atticus. Cos. 
n De Fahseeis IV Nod M Ann 

DXII 
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1 

rnili Slcull. 

I'.Tili Cii5|iln*nnl flic 
NorhInnI. 

! 

Tt»njuiitn*> iV lUo- 

(Jrii'.‘>o 1 1. iC Lici- 
ii.i II. 

** 

. 

VimtluliH iV (Jill- 
Iim 

UtitfO «V I’ullo. 


Ciiliihis iV Albimm 

Aitii’i) & Hlii'si). 

... 

, 



i 

5 

‘roriitiiitus tC 

-l-C.it.. -I- 

('••iito A. -j Tiiilinii- 

tlls -I- 

I’lmilulo iC Gallo. 

Cululo iV. Albino. 

‘ 

f Tiiiiciium t $i 
I'airo 

Alticol l.iCCcrco. 


EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES 


I HAVE continued the tables of military tribunes and con 
suls from the point at which they ended in the last \olume, 
to the end of the first Punic war I ha^ e given, as before, 
the lists of consuls, from Livy and Diodorus, so far as their 
remaining works contain them, and I have now given all 
the fragments of the Fasti Gapitolini which relate to the 
period contained in this volume witliout any omission, and 
at the same time witliout adding to the words or cien 
letters which exist on the fragments of tho marble hitherto 
disco>ercd 

The Fasti of Diodorus end with the jear 452, and those 
of Dll') With the jear 459, and tho Fasti Capitolini are 
wanting for seieral jears here and there both before and 
after that period I ha\c therefore giien two other sets of 
Fasti , one of which goes by tho name of the Sicilian Fasti, 
because Onufno Panvini found the MS containing it m 
Sicilj Casaubon copied the MS , and gave lus copj to 
Scaliffcr, who published it iii lus edition of Eusebius, 
pp 227 — 299, under the title of tn-(ro;ii) uv 

The other Fasti were first made 1 nown John Cuspi- 
niani who pubhslicd extracts from them in his comincntarj 
on Cassiodonis m the sixteenth centurj llic) have been 
since published entirely b} Nona towards the end of tho 
seventeenth century, and thej maj bo found, with lus disscr 
tatum on them in tho tltveiith volume of Grovius'GollLction 
of Itoman Antiquities The MS contaumig thcni is m the 
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5in])onnl lilirnry at Vienna, and according to Noris, they 
were compiled about (lie year So-f of the Christian mra. 

These last Fasti arc no doubt older and more correct 
than the Sicilian, which arc full of errors ; hut both are 
useless for the period of the military trihuncshijis ; because, 
veprescnthig all the years of the Commonwealth as marked 
by consulshijis, they never give to any year the names of 
more than (wo magistrates. Fut the author of the Sicilian 
Fasti seems to have cojiied his lists from some writer who, 
like Cassiodonis, gave only the consulships, and purposely 
omitted the years of military trihuncshijis ; and not being 
aware of tin’s, and sujiposing that the lists of consuls were 
continuous in jioint of time, he has marked the years imme- 
diately preceding the first jilcbeian consulship with the 
names of the consuls who preceded the Gaulish invasion ; 
insomuch that jilacing that invasion in the third year of the 
99th Olympiad, he notwithstanding makes it fall in the con- 
sulshiji of M. Gcnucius and C- Curtins, who were consuls 
only five years after the expulsion of the decemvirs. ]3oth 
the Sicilian Fasti and those of Noris give merely the cog- 
nomen, or last name, of each consul : it seems as if they 
had looked hastily up some Fasti ^Yhcre all the names were 
given at length, and had, to save trouble, merely copied 
down the name which came last. Sometimes the recur- 
rence of the same names near to each other lias misled 
them ; as, for instance, in the third Samnite war, the Sici- 
lian Fasti give three consulships of Q. Fabius and P. De- 
cius instead of two, and two of Ap. Claudius and Volumnius 
instead of one. The corruptions of the Roman names are 
as bad as those in the Fasti of Diodorus : Calatinus is cor- 
rupted into “ Catacion,” Dentatus into “ Benacus,” Omdicius 
into “ Decius,” Caudex into “ Thaugatus,” Canina, a rather 
uncommon cognomen of one branch of the Olaudian house, 
becomes “ Cambius” in the Sicilian Fasti, and “ Oinna” in 
those of Noris ; and many others recur which it is in gene- 
ral easy to correct from the corresponding years in the Fasti 
VOL. ir. u u 



EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES, 


I HAVE continued the tables of military tribunes and con- 
suls from tho point at which they ended in the last volume, 
to the end of the first Punic war. I have given, as before, 
the lists of consuls, from Livy and Diodorus, so far as their 
remaining works contain them ; and I have now given all 
tho fragments of the Fasti Capitolini which relate to tho 
period contained in this volume without any omission, and 
at the same time witliout adding to the words or even 
letters which exist on the fragments of tho marble hitherto 
discovered. 

The Fasti of Diodorus end with the year 452, and those 
of LiN*)’ with the jear 459; and the Fasti Capitolini are 
wanting for several years here and there both before and 
after that period. I ha\e therefore given two other sets of 
Fasti; one of which goes by the name of the Sicilian Fasti, 
because Onufrio Panvini found the MS. containing it in 
Sicily. Oasaubon copied the MS., and gave his copy to 
Scalijicr, who published it in his edition of Eusebius, 
pp. 227 — 299, under the title of ttriro^t; jyjoi-tuv. 

The other Fasti were first made Known by John Cuspi- 
niani, who publisliod extracts from them in his commentarj’ 
on Cassiodorus in tlio flixleentli century. They ha^o been 
since puhVibhed entirely by Nona towards tho end of the 
seventeenth century, and they inaj be found, with Ins disser- 
tathin on them, in thcclcvciitb volume of Grjrvius' Collection 
of Itonian Antiquities. The MS. containing them i** in the 
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impovinl library at Vienna, and according to Noris, they 
were compiled about (ho year oo-j- of the Christian mra. 

These last Fasti are no doubt older and more correct 
than the Sicilian, which arc full of errors ; but both arc 
useless for the period of the military tribuncshijis ; because, 
representiug all the years of the Commonwealth as marked 
by consulships, they never give to any year the names of 
more than two magistrates. Fnt the author of the Sicilian 
Fasti seems to have cojiied his lists from some writer who, 
like Cassiodorns, gave only the consulships, and purposely 
omitted the years of military tribuneships ; and not being 
aware of this, and supposing that the lists of consuls wore 
continuous in point of time, ho has marked the years imme- 
diately preceding the first plebeian consulshij) with the 
names of the consuls who preceded the Gaulish invasion ; 
insomuch that placing that invasion in the third year of the 
OHth Olympiad, he notwithstanding makes it fall in the con- 
sulship of M. Gcnucius and G. Curtins, who were consuls 
only five years after the expulsion of the decemvirs. Both 
the Sicilian Fasti and those of Noris give merely the cog- 
nomen, or last name, of each consul : it seems as if they 
had looked hastily up some Fasti where all the names were 
given at length, and had, to save trouble, merel}' copied 
down the name which came last. Sometimes the recur- 
rence of the same names near to each other has misled 
them ; as, for instance, in the third Samnitc war, the Sici- 
lian Fasti give three consulships of Q. Fabius and P, De- 
cius instead of two, and two of Ap. Claudius and Volumnius 
instead of one. The corruptions of the Roman names are 
as bad as those in the Fasti of Diodorus : Calatinus is cor- 
rupted into “ Catacion,” Dentatus into “ Benacus,” Cmdicius 
into “ Decius,” Caudex into “ Thaugatus,” Canina, a rather 
uncommon cognomen of one branch of the Claudian house, 
becomes “ Cambius” in the Sicilian Fasti, and “Cinna” in 
those of Noris ; and many others recur which it is in gene- 
ral easy to correct from the corresponding years in the Fasti 
VOL. IT. U u 
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Oapitolini, or from an} correct list of the consuls Some 
corruptions, however, cannot easily be restored, nor is it 
always easy to ascertain how much must be ascnbed to 
mere errors of the copyist, and where the authors really 
meant to gi\e different consuls from those named in the 
other Fasti 

With regard to Livy’s Chronology, the fixed point from 
which we must set out is the year of Rome 400, which, 
according to his express statement, VII 18, was the thirt}~ 
fifth }ear after the expulsion of the Gauls, and was marked 
by the consulship of C Sulpicius Peticus, and M Valenus 
Pubhcola Reckoning the jears from this point, according 
to Livy's own statement of c\cnts, the consulship of Q Fa- 
hius Gurges and D Junius Bratus, the last mentioned m 
his tenth book, would fall m the jear 459 But Sigonius 
places it one }ear later, and makes the }car 422 to have 
been wholly taken up by interregna, and so to have been 
marked by no consuls' names This he does m order to 
reconcile Liv) with himself, because Ins reckonings else- 
where require, as ho thinks, the insertion of a }car more 
than he has actually accounted for That is to say, Liv} , m 
the beginning of the 31 st book, Ba}s, that the sixt} three 
joars which passed between the beginning of the first Pumc 
war and the end of the second, had furnished him with 
matter for as man} hooks as tho four hundred and sevent}- 
eight }cari which had elapsed from the foundation of Rome 
to the consulship of Ap Claudius, when tho first Punic 
war began Such arc the numbers in almost all the MSS 
But as the number four hundred and 8e>ent}-cight would 
agree with no s}stem of chronolog}, it has been long since 
corrected m the pnntcd editions to ‘^foiir hundred and 
cighty-cight " Sigonius, liowoacr, argued that tho true 
reading was four hundred and eight} six, the Roman 
numerals CDLXXVIII haMng, as ho tiunks, been cor- 
rupted from CBLXXXVI, the third X having been 
aUcred to V, and tlie V ficparated into II lie therefore 
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places the beginning of the first Punic war in 486, having, 
as I liave above mentioned, inserted a whole year of inter- 
regna, not noticed by Livy, which he makes out to be the 
year 422. Now, without this additional year, the first 
Punic war docs actually, as I think, according to Livy, 
begin in 487 ; for Sigonius omits two consulships between 
the retreat of Pyrrhus and the consulship of Ap. Claudius 
and M. Fulvius, namely those of Q.Ogulnius and 0. Fabius in 
485, and of Q. Fabius Gurgesand L. Mamilius in 489. The 
first of these is mentioned expi’essly by Pliny, Hist. Natur. 
XXXIII. § 44, as well as by Zonaras, VIII. 7, and by 
the Sicilian Fasti and those of Noris, and is admitted by 
Sigonius himself in his commentary on the Fasti Capitolini. 
The consulship of Q. Fabius and L. Mamilius is mentioned 
by the Sicilian Fasti and by those of Noris, and is required 
by the dates of the Fasti Capitolini, which place the con- 
sulship of D. Junius Pera and N. Fabius in 487, and that 
of Ap. Claudius and M. Fulvius in 489, manifestly making 
an interval of a year between them, although the names 
of the intermediate consuls are lost. Zonaras speaks of 
Fabius as being sent against the Volsinians, and expressly 
says that he was consul in that year with “ iEmilius,’’’ ac- 
cording to the present text of Zonaras in the edition of Du 
Cange, Venice, 1729. But in the 2nd chapter of the same 
8th book of Zonaras, L. iEmilius the colleague of Q. Mar- 
cius Philippus in 473, is in one MS. called MaviXtov, which 
shows how readily the names AlplXtoc and MajaiXtoc may 
be confounded with each other. And, further, Sigonius 
acknowledges this consulship of Q. Fabius and L. Mamilius 
in his commentary on the Fasti Capitolini. Thus, accord- 
ing to Livy, there would be in fact the events of 486 years 
related in his fifteen first books, and the sixteenth book 
began with the year 487, that is with the consulship of Ap. 
Claudius and M. Fulvius ; and the fifteen next books did 
contain also the events of sixty-three years ; from the year 
487 to the year 550, the consulship of Cn. Cornelius and 

u u 2 
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CapitoVmi, or from any correct list of the consuls. Some 
corruptions, however, cannot easily be restored, nor is it 
alwa}s easy to ascertain how much must be ascribed to 
mere errors of the copyist, and where tho authors really 
meant to gi>e different consuls from those named in tho 
other Fasti. 

^Vith regard to Livy’s Chronology, the fixed point from 
which we must set out is the year of Rome 400, which, 
according to his express statement, VII. 18, was the thirty- 
fifth year after the expulsion of the Gauls, and was marked 
by the consulship of C. Sulplcius Peticus, and hi. Valerius 
Publicola. Reckoning the years from this point, according 
to Livy’s owTi statement of eicnts, the consulship of Q Fa- 
hius Gurges and D. Junius Brutus, tho last mentioned in 
his tenth book, would fall in the jear 459. But Sigonius 
places it one year later, and makes the }ear 422 to ha\o 
been wholly taken up by interregna, and so to have been 
marked by no consuls' names. This he does in order to 
reconcile Livy with himself; because his reckonings else- 
where require, as he thinks, the insertion of a j car more 
than he has actually accounted for. Tliat is to Bay, Livy, in 
the beginning of the Slst book, sajs, that the sixty-throe 
jears which passed between the beginning of the first Punic 
war and the end of the second, had furnished him ivith 
matter for as many boolcs as the four hundred and seventy- 
eight jears which liad ekapsed from the foundation of Romo 
to the consulship of Ap Claudius, when the first Punic 
war began. Such arc tlie numbers in almost all tlic JISS. 
But as tlie number four hundred and sMcnt) -eight would 
agree with no system of chronology’, it has been long since 
corrected in the printed editions to four hundred and 
cightY-ciglit." Sigonius, howcicr, argued that tho true 
reading was four hundred and eighty-six, tho Roman 
numerals CDLXXVIll having, ns ho thinks, been cor- 
rupted from CDLXXXVJ, tlie third X lulling l)Con 
altered to V, and the V sej^rated Into 11. Ho therefore 
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{Ise 1 ' 1 '^innutr: {hr Hrj^t Ihniir. wnr in -tRl). hnvinp, 
n-^ 1 !jnv<‘ nhfur nn>nti('n(‘(l, in^rrUnl n whole year of in(<.'r“ 
jv;:n:u not notioo<i hy Livy, which ho lunius mit to he the 
yenr -tl!-. Now. without this adtlitional year, the llr.st 
l^nnie wnr thn-s nettinlly, ns I thitilc, nccijfdin^t to Livy, 
ht'oin in tsT : for Si^onius omits two o<insnlHhijis hetween 
th<' rot rent of ryrrhie^ nml the (‘(msiilshiji of Ap. ClmuliuB 
mnl M. I'nivitjs, nrunt'ly f Inwe «>f (L^^itnlnins nml (h I'nhinsin 
•{Ha. nml of (}. h'nhins (inrrtes nml L. Mnmiiins in tS!). 'J’ho 
ru>! of thex- is nuMitioned expressly hy Lliny, Hist. Knttir. 
XXXI IL i:f it, ns well ns hy %«innrns, \‘nL 7, nml i)y 
the ,'sieilinn h'nsti :uid lliose of Xoris, ami is admitted hy 
.‘'te;<i!nus hiin>->-lf in his commetitnry oti tin* h'nsti Cnpitolini. 
'rill* ooU'^tilship of (}. I'nhius and L, Matniliiis is mentioned 
hy flu' Sjriii.'sn I'nstl nn<l hy thos** of Xoris, nml is rmpiirod 
]>y the dates of the I'nsti t’apitolini. whieh place the con- 
.snlship of IL .Innius Pern and X. h'ahins in -IST, and (hat 
of Ap. Clntidius ami M. l-'nlvins in IHt), tnanifostly maUin;]f 
an interval of a year hetween them, althont'h the namoH 
of the intermediate coiisnls are lost. Zonaras .speaks of 
I'nhius as heinii ^cnt against the Volsinians, ami exjirc.s.sly 

says that ho was consul in that vcar with “ /I'anilius,*' ae- 

• * 

cording to the pre.sont text of Zonaras in the edition of Du 
Cango. Venice, Put in the 2nd el)aptor f)f the .same 

Sth hook of ZonaniH, L. /ICmilius (he colk'agne of Q,. Mar- 
cius Pliilippn.s in 4713, is in one MS. oalled Mai-h\nnr, which 
show.s how readily the names AijtiXuu: and Mn/th\(oc may 
he confounded with each other. And, further, Sigonius 
.aclcnowlcdgos this coiistdsduj) of Q. J'ahius and L. Itlamilius 
in his commentary on the Fasti Cnpitolini. Tims, accord- 
ing to Livy, there would ho in fact the events of 4SG years 
related in his fifteen first books, and the sixteenth hook 
began with the year 4S7, that is with the consulship of A]). 
Claudius and XI . 1' ulviu.s ; and the fil’tecn next books did 
contain also the events of sixty-three j’cars ; from the year 
487 to the year o50, the consulship of Cn. Cornelius and 

u ii 2 
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Cipitolmi, or from anj correct list of the consuls Some 
corruptions, houc\cr, cannot cnsilj bo restored, nor is it 
al\ia}s cas} to nscortam how much must bo asenbed to 
mere errors of the copjist, and where the authors really 
meant to gi\e different consuls from those named in the 
other Fasti 

With regard to Livy's Chronologj, the fixed point from 
which we must set out is the jear of Rome 400, which, 
according to his express statement, VII 18, was the thirty- 
fifth )car after the expulsion of the Gauls, and was marked 
by the consulship of C Sulpicius Poticus, and M Valenus 
Pubhcola Reckoning the joars from this point, according 
to Line's owm statoraent of cicnts, the consulship of Q Fa- 
hius Gurgea and D Junius Brutus, the last mentioned m 
his tenth book, would fall in the year 469 But Sigomus 
places it one )car later, and makes the >ear 422 to have 
been whollj taken up b) interregna, and so to have been 
marked by no consuls' names This ho docs m order to 
reconcile Livy with himself, because his reckonings else- 
where require, as ho thinks, the insertion of a } ear more 
than ho has actually accounted for That is to say Livj , m 
the beginning of the ^Ist book, sa^s, that the sixty three 
5 ears which passed between the beginning of the first Punic 
war and the end of the second, had furnished him with 
matter for as many books as the four hundred and seventy 
eight years which had elapsed from the foundation of Rome 
to the consulship of Ap Claudius when the first Pumc 
war began Such are the numbers in almost all the MSS 
But as the number four hundred and seventy eight would 
agree with no system of chronologj it has been long since 
corrected in the pnnted editions to “four hundred and 
eighty eight ' Sigomus however, argued that the true 
reading was four hundred and eightv six, the Roman 
numerals CDLXXVIII having as he thinks, been cor 
rupted from ODLXXXVI, the third X having been 
altered to V, and the V separated into II He therefore 
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places the beginning of the first Piinic M'ar in 486, having, 
as I have above mentioned, inserted a wliole year of inter- 
regna, not noticed by Livy, which he makes out to be the 
year 422. Now, without this additional year, the first 
Punic war docs actually, as I think, according to Livy, 
begin in 487 ; for Sigonius omits two consulships between 
the retreat of Pyrrhus and the consulship of Ap. Claudius 
and M. Fulvius, namely those of Q.Ogulnius and 0. Fabius in 
485, and of Q. Fabius Gurgosand L. Mamilius in 489. The 
first of these is mentioned expressly by Pliny, Hist. Natur. 
XXXI n. § 44, as well as by Zonaras, VI II. 7, and by 
the Sicilian Fasti and those of Noris, and is admitted by 
Sigonius himself in his commentary on the Fasti Capitolini. 
The consulship of Q. Fabius and L. Mamilius is mentioned 
by the Sicilian Fasti and by those of Noris, and is required 
by the dates of the Fasti Capitolini, which place the con- 
sulship of D. Junius Pera and N. Fabius in 487, and that 
of Ap. Claudius and M. Fulvius in 489, manifestly making 
an interval of a year between them, although the names 
of the intermediate consuls are lost. Zonaras speaks of 
Fabius as being sent against the Volsinians, and expressly 
says that ho was consul in that year with “ iEmilius,’'' ac- 
cording to the present text of Zonai’as in the edition of Du 
Cange, Venice, 1729. But in the 2nd chapter of the same 
8th book of Zonaras, L. iEmilius the colleague of Q. Mar- 
cius Philippus in 478, is in one MS. called Mai'tXtov, which 
show's how readily the names Ai/itXtoe and Ma/xiXiog may 
be confounded w'ith each other. And, further, Sigonius 
acknowledges this consulship of Q. Fabius and L. Mamilius 
in his commentary on the Fasti Capitolini, Thus, accord- 
ing to Livy, there would be in fact the events of 486 years 
related in his fifteen first books, and the sixteenth book 
began with the year 487, that is with the consulship of Ap. 
Claudius and M. Fulvius ; and the fifteen next books did 
contain also the events of sixty-three years ; from the year 
487 to the year 550, the consulship of Cn, Cornelius and 
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P ^lius Poitus, before tbc cxpintion of ^^lllch tlio ^var 
Carthage va'i concluded, as tbo first Pimic war had 
begun about the middle of 487 And thus the correctness 
of Sigonius' nltcration of Lnj'a dale from CDLXXVIII 
to CDLXXXVI IS indeed established, although, as I 
think, hia v-aj of justifying it is erroneous, and so also is 
Ins interpretation of it for Luy docs not say that Ap 
Claudius was consul in 48G, but tint lus own fifteen first 
books, wlncb stopped at the beginning of Ap Claudius'’ con- 
sulship, had contained the CNcnts of 4'8G years And there- 
fore, according to Livy, the first year of the war with Pyr- 
rhus would fall in 471, the first year of the first Punic war 
in 487, and the end of the second Punic war in 650 
Meantime, 1 hare continued to follow the common chro 
nology of the years of Rome, because it is liopolcbs now to 
endeavour to supersede it by any other system, and it would 
be a mere perplexity to my readers, if they were to find 
every action recorded m this history fixed to a different 
year from that witli which they had been accustomed to 
connect it Nor does there seem any adequate object to bo 
gained by the attempt The rera of the foundation of 
Rome IS itself a point impossible to fix accurately , nor can 
we determine the chronology of the fourth and fifth centu 
ries of Rome either in itself, or os compared with the chro 
nology of Greece Our existing authonties are too uncer 
tain and too conflicting to allow of this , and as I have said 
already in another place, the uncertainty of the history and 
chronology act mutually on each other, and a sure standing 
place is not to be found The five years of anaichy duiing 
the discussions on the Licinian laws are indeed utterly im 
probable , and we may safely assume that they could not have 
happened exactly as they are represented But Cn riavius 
in the middle of the fifth centuiy, recorded on his Temple of 
Concord ‘ that it was dedicated 204 years after the dedica 
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tioii of the Onpitol ; nnd tliis agrees exactl}' witli tlie Fasti 
Capitolini, wliich place the ;eclileship of Flavius and the 
censorship of Fnbins and Decius in the year of Koine 449. 
It is, indeed, probable that the Gaulish invasion should be 
placed later than its common date ; and the five years of 
the anarchy may well be inserted in the early part of the 
Commonwealth ; a period, for which wc have neither a his- 
tory nor a chronology that will bear any inquiry. Yet 
Polybius followed the common date of the Gaulish invasion, 
and his chronology of the subsequent Gaulish wars is all 
based on the assumption that Koine was taken in the 9Sth 
Olympiad, and not later. Polybius doubtless may have been 
misled, and Cn. Fnlvius may have had no sufficient autho- 
rity for fixing the interval between the dedication of his 
Temple of Concord and that of the Capitol : but if they 
were both mistaken, whore are we to find surer guides? 
and if the records on which they I’elicd were uncertain, as 
indeed they very jiossibly wore, what evidence or what pro- 
bability can we find now, so as to bo enabled to arrive at 
a more certain conclusion ? 

I follow then the common chronology of Koine ; not in- 
deed as thinking with the authors of “ L’Art de verifier les 
Dates,” that it is possible to fix the very year, and even the 
day of the month, on which the several consuls of the fifth 
century entered upon their office ; but because it is a con- 
venient standard of reference, and, if pot correct, which in 
all probability it is not, yet is quite as much so as any other 
system which could be set up in its room. And this has 
determined me not to adopt Niebuhr’s dates, even on his 
authority ; because I cannot persuade myself that the cer- 
tainty of his amended chronology is so clear as to compen- 
sate for the manifest inconvenience of departing from a 
system which is fixed in the memories of all the readers of 
Roman history throughout Europe. 
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NOTl 0^ T!l> TniAl AND DE VTI£ Ok MANLIUS 

ZoNAiiAs, ^\ho3Q histor) 13 taken generally from Dion Cas- 
sius, relates that Manlius was holding the Capitol against 
the go\cmmcnt, and thataslaac haMng ofTcred to betray 
him, nent up to the Capitol as a deserter, and begged to 
speak AMth Manlius He professed to be come to him on 
the part of tlic slascs of Romo, nho verc ready to riso and 
jom him, and whilst Manlius was speaking to him apart on 
the edge of the cliff, the slave suddenly pushed him down it, 
and ho w as then seized b) some men who had been p^e^ lously 
placed there m ambush, and was by them earned off as a 
pnsoner Then he was tried in the Campus Maitms, and 
as the people could not condemn him in sight of the Capitol 
the trial was adjourned, and the people mot igain in an 
other place out of sight of the Capitol, and then condemned 
him The scene of the second trial is said by Livy to have 
been the Petehne Grove Now we find that on two other 
occasions after a secession, assemblies were held m groves 
without the city walls and not m the Campus Martins 
once after the revolt of the soldiers and secession of the 
commons m 413, in this \eiy Petehne Grove (Lny VII 
41) and once after the last secession to the Jamculum m 
the Oak Grove “in Fsculeto (Phnj, Hist Nat XVI 
§ 37) Now as there is little reason to doubt that there 
was a secession also in the disturbance caused by Manlius 
it IS likely that when peace was restored the terms would 
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have been settled in an assembly held in some sacred grove, 
and that there a general amnesty would be passed, and any 
exceptions to the amnesty discussed and determined. And 
if Manlius had fallen into the power of his enemies in the 
manner described by Zonaras, his partisans having thus 
lost their leader, would have been ready to submit, and 
could not have opposed his execution, if it were insisted 
upon by the government as a necessary sacrifice to public 
justice. The story of his trial before the centuries in the 
Campus Jtlartius is every way suspicious, and may possibly 
have been invented to account for the fact of his death 
having been decreed in an assembly held in the Petcline 
Grove. It was obvious that trials before the centuries, the 
only tribunal which could legally try a Roman citizen capi- 
tally, were held in the Campus Martins ; and as the fact of 
the secession was more and more glossed over, so the real 
nature of the assembly in the Petcline Grove would be less 
understood ; and then it was attempted to be explained as 
a mere adjourned meeting of the centuries, held in an un- 
usual place, because the deliverer of the Capitol could not be 
condemned in the Campus Martius, where his judges had 
the Capitol directly before their eyes. 

I may observe that the law which forbade any patrician’s 
residing from licnceforth in the Capitol, strongly confirms 
the fact of an actual secession. Manlius had occupied the 
citadel as a fortified position, and had held it with an armed 
force against the government ; and this pointed out the 
danger of allowing any one to reside within its precincts. 


APPENDIX II. 

ON THE LATETl CONSTITUTION OF THE CENTUEIES. 

The constitution of the comitia of the centuries, as it 
originally existed, is perfectly familiar to every reader, and 
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has boon tloscrlbccl in the first volume of this History. 
But it is romarlcahlo that this woll-Unoun form of it ncNcr 
existed (luring those times of which wo ha\o a real history ; 
and the form which had succeeded to it is a complete mjs- 
tcry. It is strange, hut true, that wo Know how the centu- 
ries were constituted in the limes of the later lvmgs,'h\il 
that wo do not know what was their constitution in the 
time of Cicero and Cresar, 

It is quite clear that the old constitution of the centuries 
gave a decided ascendancy to wealth. The first cla«s, toge- 
ther with the centuries of the knights, formed a majority of 
the whole comitia. Thus every election would ha\o been 
in the hands of the rich, and such a state of things as 
existed in the last joars of the Commonwealth, when the 
aristocracy had no other decided influence than what they 
could gain by brlbciy, is altogether inconceivable. 

Again, the division of the people into tribes had nothing 
to do with the earlier constitution of the centuries; the 
votes were taken by classes, and a man's class depended on 
the amount of his property. But in the later constitution 
the votes were taken by tribes, and a man's tribe, except 
in the case of the four city tribes, implied nothing as to his 
rank or fortune. The agents einplojed to purchase votes 
were called divisorcs tribuum; such and such tribes are 
mentlorted as interested in behalf of particular candidates 
(Cicero pro Plancio) ; and some one tribe was determined 
by lot to exercise the privilege of voting before the rest. 
In short the tribes are mentioned as commonly at the comi- 
tia in tlie Campus Alartius, whether held for trials or for 
elections, as at the comitia held in the forum. 

On the other hand, the division by classes continued to 
exist in the later constitution. Cicero speaks of the comitia 
of centuries differing from the comitia of tribes, inasmuch as 
in the fonner he says, “ the people are arranged according 
to pioperty, lank, and age, whilst in the latter no such dis- 
tinctions are observed.” Be Legibus, III. 19. The centu- 
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ric.« of tlu' rlas.^ ;uo .‘-pola’H of both in trials (Liv}', 
XLllI, Iti), nod iji rloiMions ((’icoro. Philipjiic. II. o.S), 
•and in tlie sooond oration of tlio psmtdo- Sallust, to Ca'sar, 
do Ivvpnhlioa drdinanda, tbo aiUbor notices, ns u desirable 
cbaniie in the actual constitution, that a law formerly ])ro- 
pns('d by C. CJraccbns .should bo again brought forward and 
enact<'d, that the conturie.s should be called by lot from all 
the five classes indiscriminately, 'riiis proves not only that 
the divisieu into classes <'Nist(*d to the end of the Common- 
w{-a!th, bv\t also that the first class contimied to cjijoy cer- 
tain advantages above the others. The problem, therefore, 
is to determine how the svstem of classes was blended with 
that of tribes, .and in what <h*grce the centuries of the his- 
torical period of the Cftiiimonwealth ret.ainod or had for- 
feited the sliamg aristoeratieal character impre.ssed on them 
])y their original constitution. 

Various solutions of this problem have heen otlercd at 
ditlerent limes hv scholars of great ahilitv. Octavius Pan- 
tagatims. in the Ifith century, supposed that each of the 
five c!:t sses had two centuries lielonging to it in each of the 
triljos, attd tliat the otjuites had one century in each tribe, 
making the whole nmnhor of conturie.s to amount to .385, 
out of which those of the crpjites and the first class toge- 
ther would amount to 1 Oo, whilst those of the other classes 
were 2S0 ; so that the two former, instead of being a ma- 
jority of the whole comitia, stood to the other centuries 
only in the pi'oportion of 3 to S. I'his notion of seventy 
centuries in each class, or ten centuries in each tribe, has 
been maintained also by S.avigny, according to Zinnpt ; 
and by Walther, in his History of the Roman Law, Vol. I. 
p. 13G. This also is the opinion of another living autho- 
rity of the highest order, who has expressed to mo his full 
acc|uiesccnce in it. 

Niebuhr, on the contrary, held that the whole division 
into five classes was done away with ; that each tribe con- 
tained two centuries only, one of older men, the other of 
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lias boon described in the first volume of this History. 
But it is remarkable that this wcll-knoun form of it nc\er 
c\istcd during those times of which wo have a real history ; 
and the form which had succeeded to it is a complete mjs- 
tcr}’. It is strange, but true, that wo know how the centu- 
ries were constituted in the times of the later kings, ‘but 
that wo do not know what was their constitution in the 
time of Cicero and Cmsar. 

It is quite clear that the old constitution of the centuries 
gave a decided ascendancy to wealth. The first class, toge- 
ther with the centuries of the knights, formed a majority of 
the whole comitia. Thus c\cry election would ha\e been 
in the hands of the rich, and such a state of things as 
existed in the last )car3 of the Commonwealth, when the 
aristocracy bad no other decided influence than what they 
could gain by bribery, is altogether inconcci\ablo. 

Again, the dhision of the people into tribes had nothing 
to do with the earlier constitution of the centuries; the 
votes w ere taken by classes, and a man's class depended on 
the amount of his property. But in the later constitution 
the votes were taken by tribes, and a mans tribe, except 
in the case of the four city tribes, implied nothing as to his 
rank or fortune. The agents empio) cd to purchase votes 
were called dnisores tribunm ; such and such tribes are 
mentiorted as interested in behalf of particular candidates 
(Cicero pro Plancio) ; and some one tribe was determined 
by lot to exercise the privilege of voting before the rest. 
In short the tribes are mentioned as commonly at the comi- 
tia in the Campus Martius, whether held for trials or for 
elections, as at the comitia held in the forum. 

On the other hand, the division by classes continued to 
exist in the later constitution. Cicero speaks of the comitia 
of centuries differing from the comitia of tribes, inasmuch as 
in the former he says, “ the people are arranged according 
to piopert}, lank, and age, whibt in the latter no such dis- 
tinctions are observed.” De Legibus, III. 19. The centu- 



of the class nfo spoken of botli in trials (Livy, 
XLin. 1(1), and in <>lecti(»ns (Cicero, I’liilippic. It. 
and in (ho second tu'ation of (lie ]iseudo-SalIns(. to C:osar, 
do Jxojndiiica Ordinanda, (ho author notices, as a desirable 
chaufio in tlu' actual constit\»tion, that a law formerly pro- 
posed hy 0. (Iraeehus shoidd ho aejain hvo\)ghl forward and 
enacted, ()jat the centuries should ho called hv lot from all 
the classes indiscriminately. 'Phis proves not only that 
the division ijito classes existed to the end of (ho Common- 
wealth, h\U also that the tirst class continued to enjoy cer- 
tain advantages above the others, 'Phe pnddem, therefore, 
is to detormim* how (he system of classes was blended with 
that of tribes, and in wh.at degree the centuries of the his- 
torical period of (he Commonwealth retained or had for- 
feited (he strong aristocrat ical character imj)ressed on them 
by their original constitution. 

Various solutions of (his problcju have heoji offered at 
dinbrent times by scholars of great ability. Octavius Pan- 
tagatlms, in the Kith century, supposed that each of the 
five classes had two centuries belonging to it in each of the 
tribes, and (hat the efpntcs liad one century in each tribe, 
making the whole mnnhor of centuries to amount to .385, 
out of which those of the equites and the first class toge- 
ther would amount to 105, whilst those of the other classes 
were 280 ; .so that the two former, instead of being a ma- 
jority of the whole comilia, stood to the other centuries 
only in the projiortion of 3 to 8. This notion of seventy 
centuries in each class, or ten centuries in each tribe, lias 
boon maintained also hy Savigny, according to Zumpt ; 
and by Walt her, in his History of the Roman Law, Vol. I. 
p. 136. This also is the opinion of another living autho- 
rity of the highest order, who has expressed to me Ids full 
acquicscenco in it. 

Jsdohuhr, on the contrary, held that the wliole division 
into five classes was done away with ; that each tribe con- 
tained two centuries only, one of older men, the other of 
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joungcr » tint tlio tliirtj one country tribes constituted the 
first cliss under this •vltorcd system, and the four city 
tribes the second class , and that besides these two classes 
there were no more lie hold the anstocratical character 
of the coniitia of centuries, as compared with tlie assciiibly 
of the tribes, to consist in the following points that the 
plebeian Knights \otcd distinctly from the rest of the com- 
mons, and that the patricians also had their separate votes 
m the sex suffragia, or six old centuries of I nights , 2nd, 
that the centuries of each tribe were divided according 
to their ago, one of older men, and the other of y ounger , 
3i d, that tlio pi oletanans, or those who possessed property 
under four thousand asses, were altogether excluded, and 
4th, that tile auspices were necessarily taKen at the comitia 
of centuries, and that thev were thus subjected to the m 
fluonco of the augurs Niebuhr held also, that the prero 
gativo century could only be chosen out of tlio tribes of tlio 
first class, and never out of the four city tnbos 

Zumpt, in a recent ossav on the constitution of the comi 
lia of centuries, read before the Prussian academy m 1830 
maintains tint the old centuries of Scr Tullius subsisted 
to the end of the Commonwcaltli without any material alter 
ation, except that those of tho first class were reduced from 
eighty to seventy He then supposes that two of these 
centuries were allotted to each of the thirty five tribes, 
together with three centimes from the four remaining 
classes , and of these three one he thinks was taken from 
the fifth class and two thirds of a century from the second 
third, and fourth classes Thus the richer citizens still 
retained an influence in the comiiia more than m proper 
tion to their numbers although much less than it had been 
m the original constitution of Ser Tullius 

Lastly Profe'ssor Huschke of Breslau, m his work on the 
constitution of Ser Tullius, published m 1838 agrees with 
Niebuhr m supposing tliat the whole number of centuries 
was reduced to seventy, each tube containing two, one of 
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oldor nicit and (ho odior of youngCM*; l)ui (hose sovenfy 
coiUunes wore divided, ho (hiidca, into five cla‘'Sc.s ; so that 
nhont ten (rihes oi* twenty eentnries wonld contain the citi- 
7.ens of the lirst ela^'^. a certain nujnher of t rihes wonld in 
like manner contain all (he citizens of the second class, ami 
so on to (he end : some trihes, according (o (his hyj)()thesis, 
consisting only of richer citizens, ami others otdy of poorer. 

IhU 1 confess that all these solutions, including even that 
of Niebuhr himself, are to me unsatisfactory. If the first 
class had eontaim'd ihirtv-one out. of the thirty-five tribes, 
while each tribe contained only two cmituries, wo .should 
hear mther of the tribes of the llrst class, than of the cen- 
turies; whilst on the other hand the jinsitive testimony of 
the p'-eiido-Salhist. who, according to Niebuhr himself, could 
not have lived later than the second century after the 
C'hristian ;cra. to the existence of five classes down to the 
time of the civil war, seems to be on that point an irre- 
sistible authority. 

It ajipears to me to be impossible to ascertain with cer- 
tainty cither the number of the centuries in the later con- 
htitution, or their cunnexion with the five classes. To 
guess at points of mere detail seems hopeless, and positive 
information on the subject there is none. .But we know 
that the comitia of centuries difiered from those of the 
tribes expressly in this, that whereas all the members of a 
tribe voted in the comitia tributa without any further dis- 
tinction between them, and, ns far as ajipears, without any 
.subdivisions within the tribe itself, so in the comitia of cen- 
turies the members of the same tribe were distinguished 
from each other ; the older men certainly voted distinctly 
from the younger men, and jirobably the richer men also 
voted distinctly from the jioorer : so that the centuries were 
a less democratical body than the tribes. 

In the account given by Polybius of the composition of 
the Koman army, wo find traces at once of the existence of 
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joungci , tint tho tlurt} one countrj tribes constituted the 
first class under tins altered sjstcni, and tho four city 
tribes tho second class , and that besides these two classes 
there were no more lie held tlie anstocratical character 
of the comitn of conluncs, as compared w ith the assembly 
of the tribes, to consist m the following points that the 
plebeian knights a otod distinct!) from tho rest of the com 
mons, and that the patricians also had their separate votes 
in the sex sufiragn, or six old centuries of knights , 2nd, 
that the centuries of each tribe were divided according 
to their age, one of older men, and the other of younger , 
3rd, that the piolctarnns, or those who possessed property 
under four thousand asses, were altogether excluded , and 
Itli, that tho auspices were necessarily taken at the comitia 
of centuries, and that they were thus subjected to the in 
fluenco of the augurs Niebuhr held also, that the prero 
gativo centur) could only be chosen out of tlic tribes of the 
first class, and never out of the four city tnbos 

Zumpt, m a recent essay on tho constitution of the comi 
tia of centuries, read before the Prussian academ) m 1836, 
maintains tint the old ccntuncs of Ser Tullius subsisted 
to the end of the Commonwcalthwjthout any mateual alter 
ation, except that those of the first class were reduced from 
eighty to seventy He then supposes that two of these 
centuries w ere allotted to each of the thirty five tribes, 
together with three centunes from the four remaining 
classes , and of these three one ho thinks was taken from 
the fifth class, and two tliirds of a century from the second, 
third, and fourth classes Thus tlie richer citizens still 
retained an influence m the comitia more than m propor- 
tion to their numbers, although much less than it had been 
in the original constitution of Ser Tulhus 

Lastly, Professor Husclilie of Breslau, in his work on the 
constitution of Ser Tulhus, published in 1838 agrees with 
Niebuhr m supposing that the whole numbei of centunes 
was leduced to seventy, each tribe containing two, one of 
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ol'lor ni'-n nnd IIk' other of voun^er; hiit. (lioi^o seventy 
centuries weri' ilivjiled, he tlnnhs. int(» five cln'^ses ; so that. 
nh'Uit ti n trlhes or twc'uty eiMitnries would contain the. cili- 
r'’ie'' of the llr.-t clas'^, a ci'rtniu mnnht-r of trilie.s would in 
lihi' junnsu r contain all the citi?.ens (>f the .second cla.ss, and 
so on to the 1 tid : :-oine (rihes, aeeordinjjj to this hypotlK'.siK, 
eon--i- tin*r otdy of richer citiitens, atnl otheiv oidy of poorer. 

Ihit I confe'-' that .all these .•^olution.s. Ineludinir even that- 
of rsichuiir hitu! elf. .are to me nnsatisfaetorv. If the first, 
class ))a<l cnutnhu i] thirty-one out of the tliirfy-fivo Irilte.s, 
\’.hile each tril-' contained oidy two eentnries, we .slionld 
iiear Hither of tlm trilu-s of the lir.st elas^, than of the cen- 
turies; whilst on the other hand the positive fe.sthnnny of 
the ps,,;j(|,»>Salhist, who. aceordiiio to Xiehuhr himself, eouhl 
not hav{' lived lat>'r than the seeond eentnry after the 
t’hri-'.ian ;eia, to ihi' i NistiMna' of five (dasse.s down to llic 
time of the civil war, seemH to he on that point- an irre- 
si-lihli; authority. 

It .ajipeans (o me to he impossible to ascertain with eer- 
Ininiy ciilK-r the mnnher of the centuries in the later con- 
stitution, or tluir connexion witli the live cla.s.ses. To 
otif ss at points of mere d(;tail seems hopeless, and positive 
information on the suhjoe.l there is none. Hut we know 
that the coinitia of centuries dilfered from those of the 
irihe.s expre.ssly in this, that whereas all the memhcr.s of a 
tribe voted in the comitia trilnita without any further di.s- 
linction between tliein, and, as far as appeai-s, without any 
subdivisions within the tribe itself, .so in the comitia of cen- 
turies the members of the same tril)0 were distingui.shod 
from each oth(!r ; the older men certainly voted distinctly 
from the yonneer men, and probably the richer men also 
voted distinctly from the jioorcr : so that the centuries were 
a le.ss democratical body than the triho.s. 

In the account given by I^olybius of tlio composition of 
the Koman army, wo find tnice.s at once of the existence of 



something like the old system of classes, and of the changes 
which it must ha\c undergone. All citizens ^\hoso pro- 
perty exceeded four thousand asses ucro now enlisted into 
the legions, whereas in old times none had been required to 
provide themselves with arms whose property fell short of 
twelve thousand five hundred asses. But one hundred 
thousand asses still appear to have been the qualification 
for the first class ; and it is remarkable that the peculiar 
distinction of this class, the coat of mail, was the same as 
it had been in the oldest Known sjstcni of the classes. 
All distinctions of arms, oflensho or defensive, between the 
second, third, and fourth classes, seem to have been abo- 
lished, hut the fifth class still, as in old times, supplied the 
light-armed soldiers of the legions, or the vclitea. 

But, however much of the old s}stcm of the classes was 
preserved in the later constitution of the centuries, the 
difference in the political spirit of the tribes and centuries 
is scarcely I think perceivable. We do not find the votes 
of the centuries ever relied upon by the aristocracy to coun- 
ietbalance the popular feeling of the tribes. It might have 
been conceived that a popular assembly, where wealth con- 
ferred any ascendancy, would have been decidedly opposed 
to one of a character pui cly democratical ; that the centu- 
ries in short, like our own House of Commons, during more 
than one period of our history, should have sympathized 
more and more with the senate, and have counteracted to 
the utmost of their power on the Campus Martius the po- 
licy embraced by the tribes in the forum. But this is not 
the case ; the spirit of the Homan people, as distinguished 
from the senate and the equestrian order, appears to have 
been much the same, whether they w ere assembled in one 
sort of comitia or another ; the centuries elected Flaminius 
and Varro to the consulship in the second Punic war, al- 
though their opposition to the aristocracy seems to have been 
one of their chief recommendations ; and in later times the 
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t'ltM’U'd niiuiy oon^til'? \vlii> advooatod the jinpular 
nnt li j-'; \’ml(’ntly tlum tin* nuist violnit of tho tvil)iinc.s 
by {lio trilns. 

'I ho c:uo'' of thi‘^ l<i ho found in t ho great wealth of 
tho < <nu-tri:iu nrdor and of tlio Honato. wliieh drew a hroad 
of M'jvaration Ih-Invoou them and llu' richest, of tlic 
p]< h'dau-'. nod thu‘- dvo\o the tnoinhers of tl)o (ir.-^t class to 
sMOpathi/o wish thnv;o ht'low theju rather than with those 
nhiivo ihosn. Whih* the jm'^ses^iou of tho judicial pow(>r 
WO', disputed hy the seu.'iSe .and the c(pie.s|rian oi'dei’, it was 
«uily afii r inany}iars that any share of it was connnnni- 
caJf’d to the richest (»f the pl'd)einns. 'i’hus it is prohahlc 
that tije sniddh' class- s al Koine, as elsewhere, repelled hy 
the pride of the highest classes. \ver<* forced liack as it were 
into the mass fif the lower; and entered ns hitterly into all 
jneasnrf s ^ailing to the aristocracy, as tlio poorest citizens 
ttf the tribes. 

If tin H he so. the fpifsiion as to the exact form of the 
enmilia of centnries in later times, iiowever enrions in itself, 
is of no great importance to onr right imderstanding of the 
.snhseqiu nt history. I'or whether the inlluence of tho first 
class as conijiarod with that of the lower classes was greater 
or less, it does not apjiear that (he character of the comitia 
was altered from what it would have been otherwise ; the 
first class was ns little attached to the aristocracy as the 
fourth or fifth. After the imsuccossful attempts of so many 
men of ability and learning, I liavc no confidence that I 
could apj)roach more nearly to (he true solution of the prob- 
lem ; and, in fact, there seem dilHcultios in the way of 
every theory, which onr present knowledge can hardly 
enable ns to remove. If hereafter any solution should 
occur to me which may he free from palpable objections, 
and may seem to meet all the circumstances of the case, I 
shall hope to mention it in a suhscrpicnt volume ; in the 
mean lime, I must at present express my belief that the 
exact arrangement of the classes in the later comitia of 
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I'ojmtluni; liki th* nil i f ftn 1 of ||j< r1 

'Nliiflt tt fiiu'* !ii\t un ! r, i»n* All nljr nn wliou jrrH 
^< 11 ^ r’\nv<l‘-«l fmr lli ufni 1 rv nf'w <n1i't^'*l inin 
til l« m in’* ulw rrn^ mill linu-n n ifi< Iti 1 l-'m n-<|inrT<l In 
|irt»vi! ih wjth nnn^ rh>% jfoj-^rlv Ml sit irt of 

tw«lu ilioi^ijjl Tut Inmlml Ilit on*’ liunlml 

lilt j-tinl n-'t-^ •‘till •'}{*'^ In Into U«ij tl <* »jU‘\!in'nt«nn 
fur llu ftul il i' rritwLMt^' lUit tlif ji'CiiU‘\r 

tli'iinrlion of llu^ rli*' tl » r«v>» of in^nl wm lli'>nni''ai 
tl Iit! Ift'ii in tl)'* « I !<‘^l l.nnwn Mi'nni of lli»’ 

All tliitinclmm f f »»nn' oT nunr or tlcf ii^itrr, K*«ctn llio 
►rroml tlnnl, nn 1 fmtrtlt f»tni in Inti 1/ctn ftlio- 

li'liitl, Itil iliu nflli titill, *\*( in oil tnnt-i Miji|IiLtl the 
nnm *1 »<nl lu n* of the I *^1 ms nr th*' \t liti’i 
llul, liottt \cr im cli < f thn nt 1 of ihr cli wv* 

I rr>*' rtc»l m the htnr cnn'MUtlion of the cinlunn** the 
ihfTi rrnci. ui lh« |wilitir«l »*| int of th" trilic^ nn 1 centurK’^ 
iHPoro!' I think |trccinhlc Umlnnnt find tlm \olM 
of the Cl ntunns errr relied upon th** nn'tocne\ to coun- 
titlnhncc the popular fi'^Uns of tin. Inln*^ U nn^hl luitc 
been cnnreiri'il tint n |*< pulir awnihlv, ivhcrc wr^Uh con 
ftmil mn nucimhnci., noull ln%c Imn il’ciUtlU opjHjsctl 
to one of n clnnetcr pimh ilcmocmtiml , tluit llio cuntu* 
nes in sliort, like o«r <i«n Hmw of Common^ ihinti" more 
linn one |)cno<l of our Imton, iihnuhl In^e sunpnthizeil 
more nnil more ^iilli the wnato, nml ln\o cnunltnctot! to 
the utmost of thtir \ oner on the Cimpus Mnrtim the po* 
hc\ cmhnccd hj the tnl>es in the forum lUit thn h not 
the cave , the spin! oT the Wonnn j>coplc» ns distingmslicil 
from tlic Ecintc nml the equc^lmn onkr, 'ippoirs to have 
been much the Kimc, whether they were n«somh1ciI in one 
Bort of conutn or nnothcr, the centimes cicctcil I hminius 
nml Vnrro to the consulship in the socoml Ihitnc war, nl 
though their opposition tothennstoenc) seems to Invo been 
one of their chief recommendations , nml in liter times the 
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c n'.tuir. I 'I ukuiv ‘••' ii' tiK wiui ;ulvnrn(<'il (Ik’ pojnilar 

■ 5;< *. ! ■ thnu she vinlmt df tlli* tlilmiK'S 

1 !< < h\ 'll,- Jrii . 

Ih- r !<;■ • .f i>. In h-’ foins'l in ilit'pnnt unnUh of 
j ;r <tn in r .Mol <>f liji- •• nnl". uhirh tlrow ;i hioad 
in • o* * I '>.! .-.t in;! ‘ifiwr. ;j lii.'in nml tin* rit'h< hi of thr 

I* 1 , ,r .1 th. im-njh-‘j-;. (.f thn I'n.t ('ja',s in 

*■'. n p ills'.' • v.{’,!5 list ■ I'l Inn fiojii r.itl;* i‘ !i):ui nitli tlio-o 
a*- >v<- If.- til. \\ hi!-,- lli<’ pit '«■ Mil of lilt' judicial powt i- 
V (if pstn d |.\ i!;.' ‘.-nal'- a?*,<l tlso i cjui -Sriau ovilcr. it wa'^ 
t'CsU. a!;-; i!iau\ ^t.ar' tiiti’ am ••hai*' tit it wan comniiiiii- 
cal' i I't sl.« li' lii •-! of th<* pi' lifjaiM. 'rjiti*> it i^. prol'tilde 
I?-..;'. ll,'- M!-- rl.s' •. ,M Itni'i,., , i l-nwhi-r'', icpflli d liy 
t;:t ptt't'' «'* t!;c I >d:t‘ «<•'<* liacU a-» it ucrc 

ir.in I'c., iisr,' > t.f ili. liiv.ir; :;nti onlt-ri-d ri'' I'ittcilv iutii all 
js'-i o;.!5!n;: t-* tlsf :ui‘'ti'crncv, a*: til'* poniTat citizi'U.s 


of l!;" tril" 

If tlii" 1 ■ so, liu' «pu lion an to liu* cNaci foun of llic 
Ciunilia of c. ulutii - in later tini«“'. honever curious iti itsidf. 
is tif no oj>.a; iuip'iriaJU’o to our ri:;hl uu'lers'taudiuif of tlic 
luo '-ipi' iU history. I'or \^l)t•th<•r ihc innucuci* of tin* first 
rl.'.'s a., i'.unpar.'d v.itli th.a! of the loucr classes was onvitor 
or I' -s. it »!o'.. not app'Mf tliat tho character of (he couuti.a 
\^as all'-p d from what it would have heen otliorwiM* ; thu 
fir-t clas-j was as fiitlc attached to the aristo(u*ncy as the 
fourth or fifili. After the uiwuccossful attempts of so many 
iu<-n of ahility and learniii':, 1 liavi* no confidencu that I 
could apprtiai'h more m-ariy to (he true solution of the prob- 
lem ; and, in fai-t, thr*re seem dinicultics in tho way of 
fwerv theory, which our present huowlodge can hardly 
enahlo us to remove. If hercafiiT any solution should 
oceur to me which may ho freo from jinljtahle ohjoctions, 
and mav seem to meet :dl tlio cireum.stauces of tho ca.so, T 
siiall luijiO to montiou it in a Hnh.se(|nont volume; in tho 
moan time, 1 must at jiresonl express my belief that the 

exact arraimcincnt of the classes in the later comitia of 
^ 1 
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or TMi Bou xv t n lov iv tin m» ni i r\rt by oi r<nir 

Tm nrrtinnl'^ of iho llo onn lu tin f «rt1i anl fifOi 
r» nlun •** » f Hotnr tirv full of t xitv Nor tltn to l/o 
\vt)n«!'’r\-*l fit, f r m lint* orro ii«i rnnt‘'tn|*'ini7 In^lnnafi'*, 
ntilftHtl}< iinljlnt) hficf«nriU iini! nuot moni lcr« 

nl ! iho « 1 It r ftaln «»f tlujiijr* nui! I lx l*n )wn onU 

fn>jn arcol nlxl »f it in tin »*nn-^ of tin oYrljr 

Mirx, or fmni ijncrrtnin tnmnrr llmr litll I »1{» m 
inunini-^ t* In In fxjxrlc*! fn>ni Lm.jin; U' tiniI'’n(tootl 
from tlu"* firt , thnt nltli li * lutnv'lf m too boio* 
ml |tncr^ (I -IT ftfol VIII h) Ita< ttprro'ih fitYlo<l tint 
the anen nt Uomvi tnclte vtm Onl of tin | Iwlnnx, ut m no 
one of Ins tlixnftnus of IkvUIos nro am Irvctrs to l*e fouml 
of j^ucli ft h\»tlcin , liul tin Mvonl nnil not tin juke is pjx)kcn 
of fts the ino*>' tfrnn.nl o enjrfiii, ju-tl jt was in the tnclic 
of the fttconil Pirnn onr. or of tin a^c of M’inus and of 
Ctsar 

Liv), howc\cr. has jirworrcil in one jhcc a dt.t'iil''d 
necouiit of the enrher hinon, as it existed in the 
Latin orar in the Ixpnning of the fifth eenturj. And 
I’oljbms, as is well known, lias dwicnlKxl nt Itn^'tli the 
arms and organization of the legion of his lime, that is, of 
the latter jnrt of the bixtli and tlie beginning of the set enth 
rontur) of Homo I shall notice tlic gmular and dissimilar 
jjomts in these two accounts, and then see how far we can 
explain the changes tinphctl m them and, finally, notice 
Bomo fitatcincnts m other writers which relate to the sanie 
subject 

Both accounts acknowledge the existence of fourdnisions 
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of iiglitinp: men in the legion ; the light-firmed (ynoa(jn)- 
/jn\oi, Polyh., rorarii,. Livy), the hastali, the principos, 
and the triarii. lint to these there was in the older legion 
a fifth added, the accensi, or snpernnmcrarios ; ivho in 
ordinary cases Nverc not armed, but went to the field to bo 
ready to talcc the arms and supply the ]>1accs of those who 
fell. ' 

In both accounts the hastati, when the legion is drawn np 
in order of battle, are ])laccd in front of the principes, and 
the principes in front, of the triarii. Hut in the old legion 
the greater part of the light-armed soldiers arc described as 
stationed with the triarii in the third line, and only about a 
fourth jiart of them arc with the hastati in the front. 
Whereas, in the later legion, the light troops are divided 
equally among the three lines. 

Again, in the older legion the triarii wore equal in num- 
bers to the hastati and jirincipes respectively, each division 
consisting of .somewhat more than nine hundred men. 
"W'hereas, in the later legion, the triarii were never more 
than six hundred men ; while the hastati and principes 
were rctiidarlv twelve hundred each, and sometimes ex- 
cecded this number. 

In the older legion the light-armed troops carried each 
man a pike, “hasta,” and two or more javelins, “goesa.” 
These were the arms of the fourth class in the Servian con- 
stitution, “ nihil prfcter hastam et verutnm datum veru- 
tum and gresa alike signifying missile weapons or javelins as 
opposed to the hasta or pike. But in the later legion, the 
light-armed soldier c.arried no pike, but had a I’oimd shield, 
TTctpfiri, and a dirk or cutlass, fiaxoipa^ together with his 
javelins. 

In the older legion again the hastati, principes, and 
triarii, all bore the arms of the second and third classes in 
the Servian constitution ; that is to say, the large oblong 
shield, “ scutum,” the pike, and the sword, “ gladius.” But 
in the later legion, the hastati and principes had both 
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ccntuncs is a problem no loss inexplicable than tint of the 
disposition of the roi\crs m the ancient ships of war 


APPENDIX in 

or TIIF ROM VN 1 1 GION IN THE FIFTH rENTURI 01 HOME 

liir accounts of the Poman legion in the fourth and fifth 
centuries of Romo arc full of perplexity Nor is this to bo 
wondered at, for as there were no contemporary historians, 
and as the military system afierv\ards underwent consider 
able changes, the older state of things could be known only 
from accidental notices of it m the stones of the early 
wars, or from uncertain memory How little help in these 
inquiries is to bo expected from Livy, may bo understood 
from this single fact, tliat although he himself in two seve- 
ral places (I 43 and VIII 8) has expressly stated that 
the ancient Roman tactic was that of the phalanx, yet m no 
one of his descriptions of battles arc any traces to be found 
of such a system , hut the sword and not the pike is spoken 
of as the most efficient weapon, just as it was m the tactic 
of the second Punic war, or of the age of Manus and of 
Cfcsar 

Livy, however, has preserved m one place a detailed 
account of the earlier legion, as it existed m the great 
Latin war m the beginning of the fifth century And 
Polybius, to 15 well known, has described at length the 
arms and organization of the legion of liis time that is, of 
the latter part of the sixth and ttie beginning of the seventh 
century of Rome I shall notice the similar and dissimilar 
points in these two accounts, and then see how far we can 
explain the changes implied in them and, finally, notice 
some statements in. other writers which relate to the same 
subject 

Both accounts acknowledge the existence of four divisions 
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of lighting men in the legion ; the light-armed (jQocrcjx)- 
/tn\oi, Polyh., roravii,- Livy), the liastati, the principes, 
and the trinrii. Put to these there was in the older legion 
a fifth added, the accensi, or snpenunnorarics ; who in 
ordinary eases were not armed, but went to the field to bo 
ready to take the arms and supply the places of those who 
fell. ’ 

In both accounts the hastati, when the legion is drawn np 
in order of battle, are jilaccd in front of the principes, and 
the principes in front of the tnarii. But in the old legion 
the greater part of the light-armed soldiers are described as 
stationed with the triarii in the third line, and only about a 
fourth part of them are with the hastati in the front. 
"Whereas, in the later legion, the light troops are divided 
equally among the three lines. 

Again, in the older legion the triarii were equal in num- 
bers to the hastati and principes respectively, each division 
consisting of somewhat more than nine lumdred men. 
'N\'hcrcas, in the later legion, the triarii were never more 
than six hundred men ; while the hastati and principes 
were rc”:ulai'lv twelve hundred each, and sometimes ex- 
cceded this number. 

In the older legion the light-armed troops carried each 
man a pike, “ hasta,” and two or more javelins, “ goesa.” 
Those were the arms of the foui’th class in the Servian con- 
stitution, “ nihil preeter hastam ct verutum datum veru- 
tum and gmsa alike signifying missile weapons or javelins as 
opposed to the hasta or pike. ]3ut in the later legion, the 
light-armed soldier carried no pike, but had a round shield, 
Trapgj], and a dirk or cutlass, /xclxatpa, together with his 
javelins. 

In the older legion again" the hastati, principes, and 
triarii, all bore the arms of the second and third classes in 
the Servian constitution ; that is to say, the large oblong 
shield, “ scutum,” the pike, and the sword, “ gladius.” But 
in the later legion, the hastati and principes had both 
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dropped tUo pike, and were armed instead of it with two 
largo javelins, of about aix feet in Jength, which Polybius 
calls vaaoU and which wore no other than the formidable 
pila. 

Further, wo have a remarkable notice, that there was a 
time when the triarii alone carried pila, and were called 
pilani, while the hastati and principcs still carried pikes*. 

Again, the older legion was divided into forty-five mani- 
ples or ordincs ; fifteen of liastati, fifteen of principes, and 
fifteen of triarii ; but ns the triarii were in fact a triple 
division, so their maniples contained one lumdred and eighty- 
six, or possibly one hundred and eighty-nine men each, while 
those of the hastati and principes conUiincd only sixty-three 
men each. 

In the later legion, the hastati, principcs, and triarii con- 
tained ten maniples each ; and tlioso of the two former divi- 
sions consisted of one hundred and twenty men each, while 
those of the triarii contained only' sixty. The light troops 
were divided into thirty divisions, one of which was added 
to each maniple of the heavy-armed troops, in just propor- 
tion to its respective strength; that is, that twenty-four 
light-anned men were added to each maniple of the triarii, 
and forty-eight to each maniple of the hastati and principes. 
It may be, however, that the divisions of the light-armed 
troops w’ere all equal : in which case they ^Yonld have raised 
each maniple of the triarii to one hundred men, and each 
maniple of the hastati and principes to one hundred and 
sixty. 

lu the older legion, eaelv Tnaniple contained two centu- 
rions; that is, it consisted of two centuries. Therefore the 
century of the old legion consisted of thirty men. 

In the later legion each maniple also had two centurions ; 
but the maniples being of unequal numbers, the ccntuides 

* Livj sajs that the hastati and principes were c.'illed antepilani ; VIII. 8. 
Varro (Ling. Lat. V. § 89, ed. MuUer), and Ovid (Fasti, III. 120), call 
the triarii e^pi-cssly pilani. 
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^Ycro unequal also : the contui’ies of the triarii contained 
thirty men each, as in the older legion, but those of the 
hastali and principes had each sixty. 

On coiupai-ing these two forms of the legion, it is mani- 
fest that in the older there is retained one of the charac- 
teristic points of the sy.stom of the phalanx, or of tighting 
in columns, the keeping the light-armed or worst-armed 
men mostly in the rear. The old legion consisted of a first 
division of about nineteen hundred men, of whom only 
three hundi’cd and fifteen liad inferior arms; and of a 
second division of nearly twenty-eight hundi'cd men, of 
whom only nine hundi-cd and thirty were well armed ; nine 
hundred and thii-ty were light-armed, and the remaining nine 
hundred and thirty, the accensi, were not armed at all. 
Nay, it appears doubtful whether even the triarii, properly 
so called, were quite equal to the hastati and principes ; for 
in the Latin war it seems to be a mistake of Livy’s to sup- 
pose that they carried pikes ; they appear at that time to 
have home only pila and swords, and were therefore less 
fitted than the hastati and principes for the peculiar manner 
of fighting then in use in the Roman army. 

But even in this earlier form of the legion there seems 
to liave been some change introduced from a form still 
earlier. The mixture of light-armed soldiers in the front 
ranks of the phalanx, unless we are to suppose that they 
were always thrown forward as mere skirmishers, and had 
no place in the line, seems to show that a modification of 
the tactic of the phalanx had already been found necessary, 
and that the use of the javelin instead of the pike w'as 
already rising in estimation. 

This alteration seems to derive its origin from the 
Graulish wars. The Gauls used javelins themselves, and the 
weight of their charge was such that the full-armed soldiers 
of the Roman legions were not numerous enough to with- 
stand them ; it became of importance, thei'efore, to im- 
prove the efficiency of the light-armed soldiers, and at the 
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same time to enable the Roman line to reply to the Gaulish 
missiles, if the enemy profciTcd a distant combat to fighting 
hand to hand 

That something of this sort was done is directly stated , 
but as usual the accounts are conflicting and inconsistent 
\\ath themselves. Dion} sms makes Camillus say to lus sol 
diers, that whereas “ the Gauls had onl} javelins, thc} had 
arrows, a weapon of deadly effect *AiTt oicnog, 

«0uKTov /3 jXoci Tragm Vatic XXX Plutarch sajs 
that Camillus instructed his soldiers “ to use their long 
javelms as weapons for close fight,'' toTc vaaotg ^nicpoTc Std 
X««poc Camill 40, and m tlie next chapter ho de- 

scribes the Gauls as grappling with the Romans and trying 
to push aside their javelins, which cvidcntl} supposes them 
to have been used as pikes And jet in the verj sentence 
before, ho talks of thc Gaulish shields as being weighed 
down by thc Roman javelins, which had run throngli them, 
and hung upon them, rovg Ovp«ivg avjUTtTapOai koi 
/BapfivcirOat tC)V vaoCov c^iXico/ifvbU' (Ganiill 41), a descrip 
tion applicable only to weapons thrown at the enemj, and 
not used as pikes 

A passage in Livy seems to offer the solution of this 
difficulty AVhen the Gauls attacked the Roman camp m 
their invasion of the Roman territory in the jear 405, only 
ten jears before the Latin jear, the Inani were engaged in 
throwing up works, and the liastati and pnncipes covered 
them Then, as the Gauls aiUanced up hill to attack the 
Roman position, “all the pila and spears,” “pila omnia 
hastjeque,” “took effect,” sajs Livy, “from their own 
weight, and the Gauls had cither their bodies run through, 
or their shields weighed down by the darts that were stick- 
ing in them,” VII 23 It appears, then, that both the 
pilum and hasta could be u^cd as missiles , but both also 
could be used as pikes, for thopiluin was si'^ feet m length 
and therefore it is verj possible that Camillus may have 
shortened the speai of the hastati, to render it available as 
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a missile, and also sircngtlioucd and lengthened the pihnn 
to inalic it serve on occasion the jjnrposes of a pike. 

Thus the hastati and principcs were armed with swords, 
with large ohlong shields, scuta, and with spears, hastrn ; 
hut the largo shield already fitted them for a more inde- 
pendent and personal mode of fighting than that of the 
phalanx, and the sj)car might be used as a javelin, no less 
than as a pike. The Samnite wars, following so soon after- 
wards, decided the Romans to give up the tactic of the 
jihalanx still more entirely ; the sjicar, which might be used 
as a javelin, but was more fitted for close fight, was now 
given only to the soldioi*s of the third liiie ; while the pilum, 
which might bo used as a pike, but was properly a missile, 
was taken from the third line, and given to the soldiers of 
the first and second lines. At the same time those citizens 
whose properties were rated between four thousand asses 
and twelve thousand five hundred, and who were not for- 
merly required to provide themselves with arms, were now 
called upon to do so, and therefore the accensi are no 
more heard of; while the roraidi, who seem to have be- 
longed to the fifth class of the old Servian division, and to 
have gone to battle with no other weapons than slings, were 
now called upon to provide themselves with light arms of a 
better description, and became the velites of the new legion. 
'\^^ly the triarii should have been also reduced in number 
does not certainly appear ; except that as the whole Roman 
tactic was now. become a very active system of personal 
combats along the whole line, it was necessary to have as 
many men as possible available for the two first divisions, 
and that the mere reserve, which was not to form any part 
of the fighting force, except on emergency, should be kept 
low, and confined to the older soldiers, who had no longer 
sufficient activity to be eraplo3’^ed in the constantly moving 
battle of the regular line. 

Niebuhr has attempted to explain the number of cen- 
turies in the legion, and of men in each century, by a 
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reference to tlio varjing number of tribes, nntl to the cen- 
turies in the classes of tlie Sciviaii constitution. But his 
explanation docs not seem to me satisfactory; and the 
question is not essential to our understanding of the mili- 
taiy character of the legion. It may be observed, howcNcr, 
that the germ of the di\ision of the legion into ton cohorts, 
ina) be traced already in the legion of the time of Pol) bins, 
as a tenfold di\ision existed in it in each of the three lines 
of the hastati, principos, and triarii. A cohoit then uould 
be merely one maniple of each of these three lines; a 
miniature legion, presenting the same ^a^ict) of force on a 
small scale, \>hich the legion itself did on a large scale. 
And thus the cohoitsof the legitfn of four thousand t^^o 
hundred men uould consist of four hundred and twenty 
men each, as afterwards in the imperial legion they con- 
sisted propcrl) of six bundled men each. 

Sallust, it is well known, makes Cresar say that the Ho- 
mans had borrowed their arms, offensive and dcfensi\e, from 
the Saranites (Bell. Catilinar. 51), And although the 
Samnites aio not named, jet the order of time seems to 
show’ that the) must, partly at least, be intended, where 
Diodorus sajs, Fragm. Vatic. XXIII. 3, that tlie Romans, 
ha\Ing first adopted the tactic of the phalanx in their wars 
with the Etruscans, afterwaids exchanged it for the sjstcm 
of fighting in cohorts, (<TjrM/iaTc being a certain correction 
for TTftpaig, which has no meaning at all,) and with the large 
oblong shield, dvptolg, because the nations ivhom they sub- 
sequently encountered used this tactic. . And it probablj is 
true, that tho^pocuViar foTm..oFl:he Homan legion was owing 
to tbo wars with the Gauls and Samhites, which led to the 
total disuse of the phalanx, and to the perfecting of those 
weapons, such as the sword and the javelin, which, in the 
system of the phalanx, aie of the least importance 
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